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PREFACE 


The more one studies the French Revolution the clearer it 
is to see how incomplete is the history of that great epochs 
how many gaps in it rem?dn to be filled, how many points 
demand elucidation. 

How could it be otherwise ? The Great Revolution, that 
set all Europe astir, that overthrew everything, and began the 
task of univeisal reconstruction in the course of a few years, 
was like the working of ao^ic forces dissolving and re-creating 
a world. And if in the^v^i^ings of the historians who deal 
with that period, and es|>ecially of Michelet, we admire the 
immense work they have accomplished in disentangling and 
co-ordinating the innumerable facts of the various parallel 
movements that made up the Revolution, we realise at the 
same time the vastness of the work which still remains to be 
done. 

The investigations made during the past thirty years by 

the school of historical research represented by M. Aulard and 
the Society de la Revolution fran^aise, have certainly 
furnished most valuable material. They have shed a flood of 
light upon the acts of the Revolution, on its political aspects, 
and on tjie struggles for supremacy that took place between 
the varicyis parties, '5ut the study of the economic side of 
the Revolution is still before us, and this study, as M. Auiard 
rightly says, demands an entire lifetime. Yet without this 
study *the history of the«pcriod remains incomplete and in 



many points wholly incomprehensible. In fact, a long series 
of totcilly new problems presents itself to the historian as sooi|^ 
as he turns his attention to the economic side of the revolu- 
tionary iipheavaL 

It was with the intention of throwing some light upon 
these economic problems that I began in iSB6 to make separate 
studies of the earliest revointioiia ry stirrings among the peasants ; 
the peasant risings in 17B9; the struggles for and against the 
feudal laws ; the real causes of the movement of May 31, and 
so on. Unfortunately I was not able to make my researches 
in the National Archives of France, and my studies hav#, 
therefore, been confined to the collections of printed matter 
in the British Museum, which are, how’ovcri in themselves 
exceedingly rich. 

Believing that it would not be easy for the reader to ap- 
preciate the bearing of separate studies of tiiif? 'kind without 
a general view* of the whole development of the Revolution 
understood in the light of these studies, I soon found it necessary 
to write a more or less consecutive account of the chief events 
■of the Revolution. In this account I have not dwelt upon the 
dramatic side of the episodes of these disturbed years, which 
have been so, often' described, but I have made it rn,y chief 
object' to utilise modern research so as to reveal the intimate 
■coimcction and i,nterdependence of the .various events which 
combined to produce the climax of the eighteenth, century^ 
epic., ' 

^ This method of studying separately the 'various parts ,of; the 
Wbri: accomp,lished by' the^ Revolution has necessarily its 
fawback:, it sometimes entails Ihave^preferred, 

howevety.to take, the risk oi reproach .ior this fault i,:a the hope 
o{i'i3apr€S$ittg.,more' clearly''^ reader^ m.ind tS«'rai.glit| 

clirrents,.;,of ;;thoug 'and-tetion , that';C«tne int^^.coaiict ' iurifig , . 
|iie .Frepch; EeTolhtion^#re^^^ ,intimaMy'' 'W«4«d:' 
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the very essence of hnnaan nature that they must inevitably 
reappear in the historic events of the future. 

All who know the history of the Revolution will understand 
how difficult it is to avoid errors in facts when one tries to 
trace the development of its impassioned struggles. I shall^ 
therefore;, be extremely grateful to those who will be good 
enough to point out any mistakes I may have made. And I 
wish to express here my sincerest gratitude to my friends, 
James Guillaume and Ernest Nys, who have had the kindness 
to read my manuscript and to help me in this work with their 
kxowledge and their criticisms. 

Peter Kropotkin 
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CHAPTER I 

THE TWO GREAT CURRENTS OF THE 
REVOLUTION 

Mam canses of Gieat Revolution — ^Previous nsmgs— Union of 
middle classes and people necessary — Importance of part 
played by people 

Two great currents prepared and made the Great French 
Revolution. One of them, the current of ideas, concerning 
the political reorganisation of States, came from the middle 
classes ; the other, the current of action, came from the people, 
both peasants and workers in towns, who wanted to obtain 
immediate and definite improvements in their economic con- 
dition# And when these two currents met and joined in the 
endeavour to realise an aim which for some time was common 
to both, when they had helped each other for a certain time, 
the result was the Revolution* 

The eighteenth-century philosophers had long been sapping 
the foundations of the law-and-order societies of that period, 
wherein political power, as well as an immense share of the 
wealth, belonged to the aristocracy and the clergy, whilst the 
mass of the people were nothing but beasts of burden to the 
ruling classes. By proclaiming the sovereignty of reason ; by 
preaching trust in human nature— corrupted, they declared, by 
the institutions that had reduced man to servitude, but, 
nevertheless, certain to regain all its qualities when it had 
reconquered* liberty — they had opened up new vistas to man- 
kind. By Jsroclaiming equality among men, without dis- 
tinction of birth ; by demanding from every citizen, whether 
king or peasant, ok^dience to the law, supposed to express the 
w3l of thB nation when it has fceen made by the representatives 

X 4 



2 THE GREAT FRENCil REVOLUTION 

of tke people; finally^ by demandirg fretdoni of contract 
bfitm'cen free and tlie abolition of feudal taxes and ser* 
¥kes— by puttiri.g forward all tliCiC daini^^ linled together 
Willi the systtBJ and method characterLiic of Fieiicli thoiaght^ 
the pliilovipliers had undoubtedly pre piled, at h a^r in inen^s 
laindsj the downCall of the rM rhtme. 

This alone, would not Jja^c to cairnc the 

outbreak oi the Ra'oluthm. Thcie till tie* M igr of pass- 
ing from theory to action, fnmi the cunupiiuit ol au wkal to 
putting it into practice. And the mo t iiriyunant point in the 
study of the hLtory of that pciiod i* to bring into lelki the 
circiimstaiices that made it possible for the French nation at a 
given moment to enter on the realisation ut the ideal— to 
attempt this passage from theory to action. 

On the other hand, long before lySq, France had alieady 
entered upon an msurrectionary period. Hie arcessinn of 
Louis XVI. to the throne in 1774 signal for a whole 

series of hunger riots. These lasted up 10 1783 ; and then 
came a period of comparative quiet. But after 1786, and still 
more after 178S, the peasant insurrections brolf out again with 
renewed vigour. Famine liad been the chid murte of the 
earlier disliirbancesj and the lack cd bread always remained one 
of the principal causes of the rBing*^, But it ivas chiefly 
disinclination on the part of the peasants 10 pay the feudal 
tarn which now spurted them to revolt. The mitbreals 
went on increasing in number up to lySq, and in that year 
they became general in the east, north-east and south-east of 
France. 

In this way the disaggregation of the body social came about. 
J fmfums is not, howeveti a revolution, even when it tales 
sttch terribic forms as did the rising of the Russian peasants in 
1773 under the banner of Pougatchoff, A revoliiticwf is 
infiaitely more than a series of iasurrecticnis in to'wii and 
country. It is more than a simple struggle between ptrtieSi 
however sanguinary; more than mere ttrart-lghtiagi asd 
mmeh more than a mere change of government, such as was 
made ia Frtace in 1830 and 1848. A revolution 11 t i^ift 
overthrow, is a few year^ of InstitOiiioai which liTe ttita 
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centuries to root in the soil, and seem so fixed and immovable 
that even the most ardent reformers hardly dare to attack them 
m their writings. It is the fall, the cnimbling away in a brief 
period, of all that up to that time composed the essence of 
social, religious, political and economic life in a nation. It 
means the subversion of acquired ideas and of accepted notions 
concerning each of the complex institutions and relations of 
the human herd. 

In short, it is the biith of completely new ideas concerning 
the manifold links in citizenship — conceptions which soon 
become realities, and then begin to spread among the neigh- 
bouring nations, convulsing the world and giving to the 
sifcceeding age its watchword, its problems, its science, its 
lines of economic, political and moral development. 

To arrive at a result of this importance, and for a movement 
to assume the proportions of a revolution, as happened in 
England between 1648 and r688, and in France between 1789 
and I793 j it is not enough that a movement o£ ideas, no matter 
how profound it may be, should manifest itself among the 
educated classes ; it is not enough that disturbances, however 
many or great, should take place in the very heart of the 
people. The revolutionary action coming from the people 
must coincide with a movement of revolutionary thought 
coming from the educated classes. There must be a union 
of the two. 

That is why the French Revolution, like the English Revo- 
lution of the preceding century, happened at the moment 
when the middle classes, having drunk deep at the sources of 
current philosophy, became conscious of their rights, and 
conceived a new scheme of political organisation. Strong in 
their knowledge and eager for the task, they felt themselves 
quite capable of seizing the government by snatching it from a 
palace a^ristocracy wliich, by its incapacity, frivolity and 
debauchery, hu bringing the kingdom to utter ruin. But the 
middle and*® educated classes could not have done anything 
alone, if, consequent on a complete chain of circumstances, 
the mass of the petsaftts had not also been stirred, and, by a 
series of constant insurrectiont lasting for four years, given to 
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the dissatisfied among the middle classes the possibility of 
combating both King and Courts of npsetting old institutions 
and chingiiig the political constitution of the kiiigdonn 

The history of this double movement remaiiB still to be 
written. The history of the great Fiench Rejoin tion lia^ been 
told ami re-told many times, fiom the point of tiew of as many 
different parties ; but up to the present the iiincnians have 
confined themselves to the politic d hi^tort, the history of the 
triumph of the middle classes o\er the Coiut party and the 
defenders of the institutions of the old monarchy 

Thus we know very well the prim ipks which dominated the 
Revolution and were translated into its legislative woiL. We 
have been enraptured by the gicat thoughts it flung to the 
world, thoughts which civilised countries tried to put into 
practice during the nineteenth century. The Parliamentary 
history of the Revolutio-n, its w^ars, its polity and its diplomacy, 
has been studied and set forth in all its details. But the 
pfuhf histoiy of the Revolution remains still to be told. The 
part played by the popU of the country places and towns in the 
Revolution has never been studied and narrated in its entirety. 
Of the two currents which made the Revolution, the cunciu of 
thm^hl is known ; but the other, the current of pnpuhr mUm$^ 
his not even been sketched. 

It if for us, the descendants of those called by fheir con* 
temporaries the anarchists/’ to study the popular currcnl, 
and to try to reconstruct at least its main features*. 



CHAPTER n 


THE IDEA 

Modem States — Influence of English and American Revolu- 
tions on French Revolution — Condition and aims of middle 
classes — Centralisation of authority — Attitude towards 
^ peasants — Inflnence of eighteenth-century philosophy 

To understand fully tKe idea which inspired the middle 
classes in 1789 we must consider it in the light of its results- — 
the modern States. 

The structure of the law-and-order States which we see 
in Europe at present was only outlined at the end of the 
eighteenth century. The system of the centralised authority^ 
now in full working order, had not then attained either the 
perfection or uniformity it possesses to-day. That formidable 
mechanism, by which an order sent from a certain capital puts 
in motion all the men of a nation, ready for war, and sends 
them out to carry devastation through countries, and mourn- 
ing into families ; those territories, overspread with a network 
of olBcials whose personality is completely effaced by their 
bureaucratic apprenticeship, and who obey mechanically the 
orders emanating from a central will ; that passive obedience 
of citizens to the law ; that worship of law, of Parliament, of 
judges and their assistants, which we see about us to-day ; that 
mass of hierarchically organised and disciplined functionaries ; 
th«t system of schools, maintained or directed by the State, 
where worship of power and passive obedience are taught ; 
that industrial system, which crushes under its wheels the 
worker whcftn the State delivers over to its tender mercies ; 
that commerce, which accumulates inci edible riches in the 
hands of those whcwaonopolise the land, the mines, the ways 
or communication and the#riches of NMnte^ upon which 

5 



6 THE GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION 

the State is nourished ; and finally, that science, 'i%hidi libe- 
rates thought and immensely increases the productive powers 
of men, hut whith at the same lime aims at subjecting them 
to the authority of the ^tronge^t and to the State— all iliis 
iiuii-eiistent before the Revoliition. 

However, long before the Retolution had by its miitieiiiigs 
given warning of its approach, the French middle classes— the 
Third E^ftlate— had already developed a conception of the 
political edifice cshiih should he erected on the luiris of feudal 
royalty* It is highly probable that the Englisli Rcwolution had 
helped the Frc rn h nuddlc Hass towards a compichension oi the 
part they would be called on to pky in the govenuiient of 
society* And it is certain that the revolution in America 
stimulated the energies of the middle^Iass revolutionaries* 
Thanks to HobbeSj, Hume, Montesquieu, Roiiwan, Voltaire, 
Mably, (VArgenson and others, ever since the bcginiiiog of the 
eighteenth cenlury the study of Politics and the constiliitioii 
of organised societies based on elective represeiuatioii had 
become popular, and to this Turgot and Adam Smith had just 
added the study of economic questions and the place of property 
ill the political constitution of a State. 

That is why, long before the Revoiution broke out, the idea 
of a State, centralised and well-ordered, gcweriied by the classes 
hoiding property in lands or in factories, or by members of the 
learned professions, was already forecast and described in a 
great number of books and pampMets from which the men oi 
action during the Revolution afterwards drew their inspiration 
and their logical force* 

Thus it came to pass that the French middle classes in 1789, 
at the mament of entering upon the revolutionarf period, Lacw 
quite well what they wanted. They were certainly not re- 
piiMicaM-“-arc they republicans even to-day I But they no 
longer wanted the King to have arbitrary powers, they refused 
to be ruled by the princes or by the Court, and' they did not 
fccofiiise the right of the nobility to seir*e m al! the best places 
in the Government, though they were only capable of pfoader-' 
kif the State as they had plundmd their cait pfoperti^ with- 
mt tiding anything to their mine. The middle dwei were 
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perhaps republican in sentiment, and desired republican 
simplicitj of manners, as in the growing republic of America ; 
ftut they desired, above all things, government by the propertied 
classes* 

They inclined to free thought without being Atheists, but 
they by no means disliked the Catholic form of religion* What 
they detested most was the Church, with its hierarchy and its 
bishops, who made common cause with the princes, and its 
priests who had become the obedient tools of the nobility. 

The middle classes of 1789 understood that the moment had 
arrived in France, as it had arrived one hundred and forty years 
before in England, when the Third Estate was to seize the 
p^wer falling from the hands of royalty, and they knew what 
they meant to do with it. 

Their ideal was to give France a constitution modelled upon 
the English constitution, and to reduce the King to the part of 
a mere enregistering scribe, with sometimes the power of a 
casting-vote, but chiefly to act as the symbol of national unity. 
As to the real authority, that was to be vested in a Parliament, 
in which an educated middle class, which would represent the 
active and thinking part of the nation, should predominate. 

At the same time, their ideal was to abolish all the local 
powers which at that time constituted so many autonomous 
units in the State. They meant to concentrate all govern- 
mental power in the hands of a central executive authority, 
strictly controlled by the Parliament, but also strictly obeyed 
in the State, and combining every department— taxes, law 
courts, police, army, schools, civic control, general direction 
of commerce and industry — everything. By the side of this 
political concentration, they intended to proclaim complete 
freedom in commercial transactions, and at the same time to 
gwe free rein to industrial enterprise for the exploitation of all 
sorts of natural wealth, as well as of the workers, who henceforth 
would be dflivered up defenceless to any one who might employ 
them. • 

All this was to be kept under the strict control of the State, 
which would favepr the enrichment of the individual and the 
aSoimulition of large fortunes— two conditions to which great 
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importance was neccssaiily attached by tlie middle classes, 
seeing that tlie States General it&elf had been coaYoked to 
ward off the financial ruin of the State, 

Oa economic matters, the men of action belongitig to the 
Third Estate held ideas ixo less precise. The french middle 
cLis.'ses had studied Turgot and Adam Smith, the creators of 
political economy* They Lnew that the theories of those 
writers had already been applied in England, aitd they eiitied 
their middle*class neighbours across the Clianiiil tluii powerful 
economic organisation, just as they enued them their political 
power, lliey dieamcd of an appropriation of tlie land b) the 
middle classes, both upper and letter, and of the itteiiue they 
would draw from the soil, which had hitherto Lin unptr- 
ducli?e in the Linds of the nobility and the clergy* In tliis 
they were fciipported by the lower middle class settled in the 
country, who had become a power in the villages, even before 
the Revolution increased their number. Ihey foresaw the 
rapid development of trade and the prodiutioii of merchandise 
on a large scale by the help of machinery ; they looked forward 
to a foreign trade with distant lands, and the exportation of 
manufactured goods across the seas to markets that would be 
opened in the East, to huge enterprises and colossal fori ones. 

But before aU this could be realised they knew the ties that 
bound the peasant to his village must be broken. It was 
necessary that he should be free to leave his hut, and mm 
that he should be forced to leave it, so that he might be impelled 
towards the towns in search of work. Then, in changiiig 
masters, he woitM bring gold to trade, instead of paying to the 
landlords all sorts of rents, tithes and taxes, which certainly 
pressed very heavily upon him, but which after ail were not very 
profitable for the masters* And finally, ihe financei of the 
State had to be put in order ; taxaiioa would be shnplifi^d, 
and, tt the same time, a bigger revenue obtained. 

In ihoit, what they wanted was what economist** have calcd 
freedom of industry and commerce, but which really meant the 
fdififiag of industry from the harassing and repreisive super- 
fisfoa of the State, tad the giving to it fui ibetty to t 
the worker, who was still to be deprived of liis freedom, 
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were to be no guilds, no trade societies ; neither trade wardens 
nor master craftsmen ; nothing which might in mj way check 
the exploitation of the wage-earner. There was no longer to 
be any Stale supervision which might hamper the manufac- 
turer. There were to be no duties on home industries, no 
prohibitive laws. For all the transactions of the employers, 
there was to be complete freedom, and for the workers a strict 
prohibition against combinations of any sort, Laisser fake for 
the one ; complete denial of the right to combine for the others. 

Such was the two-fold scheme devised by the middle classes. 
Therefore when the time came for its realisation, the middle 
classes, strengthened by their knowledge, the clearness of their 
Tiews and their business habits, without hesitating over their 
scheme as a whole or at any detail of it, set to work to make 
it become law. And this they did with a consistent and in- 
telligent energy quite impossible to the masses of the people, 
because by them no ideal Lad been planned and elaborated 
which could have been opposed to the scheme of the gentlemen 
of the Third Estate. 

It would certainly be unjust to say that the middle classes 
were actuated only by purely selfish motives. If that had been 
the case they would never have succeeded in their task. In 
great changes a certain amount of idealism is always necessary 
to success. 

The best representatives of the Third Estate had, indeed, 
drunk from that sublime fount, the eighteenth-century philo- 
sophy, which was the source of all the great ideas that have 
arisen since. The eminently scientific spirit of this philosophy ; 
its profoundly moral character, moral even when it mocked at 
conventional morality ; its trust in the intelligence, strength and 
greatness of the free man when he lives among his equals ; its 
hatred of despotic institutions — ^were all accepted by the revo- 
lutionists of that time. Whence would they have drawn other- 
wise the powers of conviction and the devotion of which they 
gave such proofs in the struggle i It must also be owned that 
even among those who worked hardest to realise the programme 
of enriching the middle classes, there were some who seriously 
jSelieved^ that the enrichment of the individual would be the 
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best means of eniiching the nation as a whole. Had not the 
best economists, tvilh Adam Smith at their head, persuasively 
pleached this view i 

But however lofty were the abstract ideas of iibeity, equality 
and free progress that inspired the sincere men among the 
middle classt s of 1789-1793, it is by their practical programme, 
by the application of their thtoiies, that we must judge them. 
Into what deeds «hall the abstract ide.! be tninslatcd in actual 
life ? By that alone can tie find its true measure. 

If, then, it is only fair to admit that the middle classes of 
1789 were inspired by idccts of liberty, equality (befoic the 
law), and political and religious ficedom, vie must also admit 
that these ideas, as soon as they tool shape, began to develop 
exactly on the two lines we have fust sletched; liberty to 
utilise the riches of Nature for personal aggiandiscment, as 
well as liberty to exploit human labour without any safeguard 
for thevictims of saeli exploitation, and poiirital power organised 
so as to assure freedom of exploitation to the middle t lasses. 
And we shall see presently what terrible struggles were evolved 
in 1793 when one of the revolutionary parties wished to go 
further than this programmes 



CHAPTER III 


ACTION 

The people— Revolution and Socialism — Equal nghts of all 
to land — “ Communism " — Situation not clearly understood 
by people — Hatred of poor towards aristocracy and clergy— 

^ Hatred of feudalism — People’s readiness to tale up arms 

But whal of the people ? What was their idea ? 

The people, too, had felt to a certain extent the influence 
of the current philosophy. By a thousand indirect channels 
the great principles of liberty and enfranchisement had filtered 
down to the villages and the suburbs of the large towns. 
Respect for royalty and aristocracy was passing away. Ideas of 
equality were penetrating to the very lowest ranks. Gleams 
of revolt flashed through many minds. The hope of an 
approaching change throbbed in the hearts of the humblest. 
“ Something was to be done by some great folk for such poor 
ones ” ; she did not know who, nor how ; “ but God send us 
better,” said an old woman, in 1789, to Arthur Young,* who 
travelled through France on the eve of the Revolution. That 
“ something ” was bound to bring an alleviation of the people’s 
misery. 

The question whether the movement which preceded the 
Revolution, and the Revolution itself, contained any element of 
Socialism has been recently discussed. The word “ Socialism ” 
■^as certainly not in either, because it dates only from the 
middle of the nineteenth century. The idea of the State as 
Capitalistfto which the Social-Democratic fraction of the great 
Socialist party is now trying to reduce Socialism, was certainly 
not so much in evidence as it is to-day, because the founders of 
Sodal-Democrattc “ Collectivism,” Vidal and Pecqueur, did not 

* Arthur Young, Trav 4 s^n Frant$, p. 167 (London, 1893). > 

II 
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Wiite until the period bctmten 1840 and 1849. Bat it is ina« 
possible to read tlie woiks of the pre-RevoIiUionary writers 
without being !?tU!cL h} the fact that they are imbued 
ideas vAich ait the very essence of modem Socialism, 

Two fimdamenLal idt'as- — the equal rights of all citizens to 
the hnd^ and what we know to-day iindei the name of com- 
munism— found demoted adln rents among the more popular 
writm id that time, IHibh, dhliginbon, and others of less 
importanfe. Maiiulactuniig puiductiun on a large scale was 
in Its infancy, so that land was at that time the main forin of 
capital and ilu* chief imtuimcnt for evploiting human labour, 
while the factoi) was hasdiy developed at alL It was natural, 
therefore, that the thoughts of the philoaoplais, and Liter 
the thoughts of the i cwoluiionist^*, should turn towards commund 
f mission of thi ImuL Did not Mably, mho mmh more tlian 
Rousseau inspired the men of the Revolution, dec lire about 
1768# in his Boutes sur fordn mturd et issesiikl iis sociith^ that 
there sbliould be equal rights to the land for all, and ioinmunist 
possession of it f The rights of the nation to all landed propertyi 
and to ail natural wealth— fonots, rivers, watcifalh, &c,— was 
not this thUdominant idea of the pre-Ret^olutionai) writers, as 
well as of the left wing of the revolutiimaiy masses duiing the 
period of upheawl f 

Unfortunately, these communistic aspiwtions were not 
forimikteci dearly and concretely in the minds of those who 
desired the people's happine^is. While among the educated 
middle classes the ideas of emancipation had taken the form of a 
complete programme for politira! and economic organise rion, 
these ideas were presented to the people only in the forni of 
vague aspirations^ Often they were mere negations. Those 
who addressed the people did not try to embody the concrete 
form in which their dmdirata could be realised. It is 
probable that they avoided being precise. Consciously or not, 
they seemed to say : What good is there in speaking to the 
people of the way in wMch they will be organised la^r on ? It 
woidd only cMll their rev olutioaaiy ardour. All they want is 
the urejpigth to attack and to march to the^siault of the old 
ipititiitions. Later on, we shall see what can be done fen* thcra/^ 
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Are there not many Socialists and Anarchists who act still 
^in the same way ? In their hurry to push on to the day 
of re¥oIt they treat as soporific theorising every attempt to 
throw some light on what ought to be the aim of the Revolu* 
tion^ 

It must be said, also, that the ignorance of the writers— city 
men and bookmen for the most part — counted for much in this. 
Thus, in the whole of that gathering of learned or experienced 
business men who composed the National Assembly-~-lawyers, 
journalists, tradesmen, and so forth— there were only two or 
three legal members who had studied the feudal laws, and we 
know there were among them but very few representatives of 
fhe peasants who were familiar by personal experience with the 
needs of village life. 

For these reasons the ideas of the masses were expressed 
chiefly by simple negations. Let us burn the registers in 
which the feudal dues are recoided ! Down with the tithes ! 
Down with ^ Madame Veto ^ ! Hang the aristocrats ! ’’ But to 
whom was the freed land to go ? Who were to be the heirs of 
the guillotined nobles ? Who was to grasp the political power 
when it should fall from the hands of Monsieur Veto,” the 
power which became in the hands of the middle classes a much 
more formidable weapon than it had been under the old 
regime ? 

This want of clearness in the mind of the people as to what 
they should hope from the Revolution left its imprint on the 
whole movement. While the middle classes were marching 
with firm and decided steps towards the establishment of their 
political power in a State which they were trying to mould, 
according to their preconceived ideas, the people were hesitat- 
ing. In the towns, especially, they did not seem to know how to 
tarn to their own advantage the power they had conquered# 
And later, when ideas concerning agrarian laws and the equalis- 
ing of incolnes began to take definite form, they ran foul of a 
mass of property prejudices, with which even those sincerely 
devoted to the cause of the people were imbued. 

A similar conflict was evoked by the conceptions of the 
politkahorganisatioa of th^ State* We see it cHefiy in the 
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aatagoaism mfiith aro^e between the goiernmcntal piejndice^ 
of the ciemncrai^ of that time and the ideas that dawned in the 
Ilf arts of the people as to political decentralisation^ and the^ 
prominent piarc which the people wished their inniiicipilitits 
to tale bcnli in the division of thelaige towns and m the dllage 
asocmbhes* This was the starting-point of the wliole ^eiies of 
fierce contests which broke out m the Convention, I'hencf^ 
toOj aiose the (d the remits oblaintd by the 

Revolution for the great nivw ol the piopK; in all dilution ^ 
except in the rt‘cuvery of put of ihc hnd horn the Iur!s\ Liv 
anddericih snd the freeing of all land from the ftudal taxes it 
formerly had to pay. 

But If the peoplA ideas were confined on const rut lice 
they were^^ on the other hand, extn mdy clear on ru tain points 
in their iifgations,. 

First of all, the hatred felt by the poor for the whole of the 
idle, lazy, perverted aristocracy who ruled them, tvhile black 
misery reigned in tlie villages and in the dail Lmes of the great 
towns. Next, hatred towards the cleigy, who by sympithy 
belonged more to the aristocracy than to t!ie puiple who fed 
them. Then, hatred of all the institutions inuler the old 
which made poverty still haidcr to bear becauw tliey 
denied the rights of humanity to the poor, Hitrcd for the 
feudal system and its exactions, which kept the labourer in a 
state of servitude to the landownra long after perscmal serfdom 
had ceased to exist. Lastly, the despair of the peasant who in 
those years of scarcity saw land lying uncultivated in the hands 
of the lord, or serving merely as a pleasure-ground for the 
BoWlity while famine pressed hard on the villages. 

It was til this hatred, coming to a head after long years as the 
selSihness of the rich became more and more apparent in the 
coii»e of the eighteenth century. And it was this wid 4 imd 
~thii hni bmgiff the cry of the starving in revolt agaiiiit the 
lord who refused them access to it~that awoke the spirit of 
revolt ever liace 1788. And it was the hatr^, and the 
same need, mingled with the hope of iuccefSi which stimulated 
thctecttiant lerolts of the peasants in tl# years I 78 f**i 79 l, 
fffolts whidi eftabled the mi^sbdassei to ofmhrow the old 
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regime and to organise its own power under the new one, that 
of representative government, 

^ Without those risings, without that disorganisation of autho- 
rity in the provinces which resulted in never-ceasing jacqueries^ 
without that promptitude of the people of Paris and other towns 
in taking up arms, and in marching against the strongholds of 
royalty whenev^er an appeal to the people was made by the 
revolutionaries, the middle classes would certainly not have 
accomplished anything. But it is to tliis true fount and origin 
of the Revolution — the people’s readiness to take up arms— 
that the historians of the Revolution have not yet done justice 
—the justice owed to it by the history of civilisation. 



CilAPTER iV 

THE PEOPLE BEFORE THE REVOLUTION 


Condition ci! peopte previotis to iii:vur> of 

anstcxirat^- -Poverty o£ niajontj of peasantss*— Ki-^e and 
HBportanie uf \ull4o-do peasant cla«-^ 

It would be w%iste of time to describe liere at any length the 
condition of tlic pwaitts in the country and of the poorer 
classes in the towns ou the eye of 1789. 

AH the historLins who Inave tvritten about the great French 
Rtvokition have devoted e!oc|aerit pages to this subject* The 
people groaned imder the burden of taxes levied by the Statc^ 
rents and contributions paid to the lordj litlics collet led by 
the iiergy, well as under the forced labour exacted by all 
three. Entire populations were reduced to beggary and wan- 
dered on the roads to the number of five^ ten or twenty 
thousand men^ women and children in every pminre; in 
one million one hundred thousand persons were officiaEy 
declared to be beggars* In the villages famine had become 
chronic ; its intervah were short, and it decimated entire 
provinces. Peasants were flocking in hundreds and thousands 
from their own neighbourhood, in the hope, soon undeceived, 
of finding better conditions elsewhere. At the same time, the 
number of the poor in the towns increased every year, and 
it was quite usuaHor food to run short. As the municipalities 
could not replenish the markets, bread riots, always followed 
by massacres, became a persistent feature in the everyday life 
of the kingdom. u 

On the other hand might be seen the superfiSe aristocrat 
of the eighteenth century squandering immense fortunes— 
hundreds of thousands and millions of frenc* a year — in un- 
bridled and ibwd lujraiy. To-day a Taine cn go Into 

16 
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raptures over the life they led because he knows it only from a 
distance^ a hundred years away, and through books ; but, in 
f eality, they hid under their dancing-master manners roisterous 
dissipations and the crudest sensuality ; they were without 
interest, without thought, without even the simplest human 
feeling. Consequently, boredom was always tapping at the 
doors of the rich, boredom at the Court of Versailles, boredom 
in their chateaux ; and they tried in vain to evade it by the most 
futile and the most childish means. We also know what they 
were worth, these aristocrats, when the Revolution broke out ; 
how they left their ” King, and their Queen to defend 
themselves, and hastened to emigrate, calling for a foreign 
invasion to protect their estates and privileges against the 
revolted people. Their worth and their nobility ’’ of 
character can be estimated by the colonies of emigres^ which they 
established at Coblentz, Brussels and Mitau. 

Those extremes of luxury and misery with which life abounded 
in the eighteenth century have been admirably depicted by 
every historian of the Great Revolution. But one feature 
remains to be added, the importance of which stands out 
especially when we study the condition of the peasants at this 
moment in Russia on the eve of the great Russian Revolution. 

The misery of the great mass of French peasants was un- 
doubtedly frightful. It had increased by leaps and bounds, 
ever since the reign of Louis XIV., as the expenditure of the 
State increased and the luxury of the great lords became more 
exquisite in the extravagancies revealed for us in certain 
memoirs of that time. What helped to make the exactions of 
the nobility unendurable was that a great number of them, 
when ruined, hiding their poverty under a show of luxury, 
resorted in desperation to the extortion of even the least of 
those rents and payments in kind, which only custom had 
established. They treated the peasants, through the inter- 
mediary of thdr stewards, with the rigour of mere brokers. 
Impoverisli^ent turned the nobility, in their relations with 
their ex-serfs, into middle-class money-grubbers, incapable, 
however, of finding any other source of revenue than the 
e:^loitatmn of ancient privileges, relics of the feudal age, 
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This is why we find in certain documents^ during the fifteen 
years of Louis XVL’s reign which pieceded the ReYoIntion^ 
indisputable traces of a recrudescence of seigneurial exactions* 

But though the historians are right in depicting the con- 
dition of the peasants in very dark coloursy it would be a mis- 
take to impeach the veracity of those who^, like Tocqiievillej 
mention some amelioration in the conditions of the country 
during those very years preceding the Revolution. The fact 
iSy that a double phenomenon became apparent m the “villages 
at that lime : the impoverishment of the great mass of the 
peasants and the bettering of the condition of a few among them* 
This may be seen to-day in Russia since the abolition of serfdom. 

The great mass of the peasants grew poorer. Year after 
year their livelihood became more and more precaiious : the 
least drought resulted in scarcity and famine. But a new class 
of peasant, a little better off and with ambitions, was forming 
at the same time, especially in districts where aristocratic 
estates were disintegrating rapidly. The village middle 
classes, the well-to-do peasants, came into being, and as the 
Revolution drew near these furnished the first speakers against 
feudal rights, and demanded their abolition. It was this class 
which, during the four or five years the Revolution lasted, 
most firmly insisted that these feudal rights should be abolished 
without compensation, and that the estates of the royalist 
nobles should be confiscated and sold in small parcels. It was 
this class, too, which was most bitter, in 1793, against les «*• 
demntSy the dispossessed nobles, the ex-landlords. 

For the time being, at the approach of the Revolution, it was 
through the peasant who had become of some importance in his 
village that hope filled men’s hearts and inspired the spirit 
of revolt. 

Traces of this awakening are evident, for since the accession 
of Louis XVL, in 1774, revolts were continually on the increase. 
It may be said, therefore, that if despair and misery impelled 
the people to riot, it was the hope of obtaining soi> e relief that 
incited them to revolt* 

Like every other revolution, that of I 789 ^was inspired by the 
hope of attaining certain important results. „ t 



CHAPTER V 

THE SPIRIT OF REVOLT; THE RIOTS 

Reforms at beginning of reign of Louis XVI —Turgot — 
Question of National Representation — Character of Louis 
XVI — Revolution in America — Riots on accession of Lotus 
—Their consequences — Large towns revolt in turn — “ Par- 

* liaments ” and “ Plenary Courts " — Pans parliament refuses 
to grant money to Court — Action of ICing — Insurrections m 
Brittany — Grenoble — Quean’s letter to Count de Mercy — 
Gradual awakening of revolutionary spirit — Louis compelled 
to convoke Assembly of Notables and States-General 

As is usual in every new reign, that of Louis XVI. began with 
some reforms. Two months after his accession Loms XVL 
summoned Turgot to the ministry, and a month later he 
appointed him Controller-General of Finance, He even 
supported him at first against the violent opposition that 
Turgot, as an economist, a parsimonious middle-class man 
and an enemy of the effete aristocracy, was bound to meet 
with from the Court party. 

Free trade in com was proclaimed in September 1774,* 
and statute labour was abolished in 1776, as well as the old 
corporations and guilds in the towns, which were no longer of 
any use except to keep up a kind of industrial aristocracy, and 
by these measures hopes of reform were awakened among the 
people. The poor rejoiced to see the breaking down of the 
toll-gates, which had been put up all over France, and pre- 
veifted the free circulation of corn, salt and other objects of 
prime necessity. For them it meant the first breach in the 
odious privileges of the landowners ; while the peasants who 

* Before t&t the farmer could not sell Ms com for three months 
after the harvest, the lord of the manor alone being entitled to do that* 
It was one of the privileges, which enabled the lord to sell it at 
a h^h price 


^9 
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were better off rejoiced to see tlie joint liability of the tax- 
payers abolished.* Finally, in the August of 1779, mortmain 
and personal servitude were suppressed upon the King^ 
private estates, and the foEowing year it was decided to 
abolish torture, which was used in the most atrocious forms 
established by the Ordinance of 1670.I Representative 
Government,” such as was established by the English after 
their revolution, and was advocated in the writings of the 
contemporary philosophers, also began to be spoken of. With 
this end in view, Turgot Lad even prepared a scheme of pro- 
vincial assemblies, to be foEowed later on by representative 
government for all France in which the propertied classes 
would have been called upon to constitute a parliament* 
Louis XVI. shrank from this proposal, and dismissed Turgot ; 
but from that moment aE educated France began to talk of a 
Constitution and national representation. t However, it was 
no longer possible to elude the question of national representa- 
tion, and when Necker became minister in July 1777, It came 
up again for discussion, Necker, who understood very well 
the wishes of his master, and tried to bring his autocratic ideas 

This has been abolished m Russia also. 

t Statute of August 24^ 1780. Breahmg on the wheel existed stii! 
m 1785. The parliaments, m spite of the Voltaireamsm of the period* 
and the general refinement m the conception of life* enthusiaaticaliy 
defended the use of torture, which was abolished definitely only by 
the Hationai Assembly It is mierestmg to find (E. Sehgman* La 
fushce en France pendant la R Mahon, p 97) that Brissot, Marat 
and Robespierre by their writings contributed to the agitation for the 
reform of the penal code. 

I The atguments upon which Loms XVI took his stand are of the 
highest interest* I sum them up here according to E Samichon*s L$s 
fiformes sons Loms XVI, as^emblMs promnctaies et pafkmmU The 
King found Turgot^s schemes dangerous, and wrote : ** Though conamg 
from a man who has good ideas, his constitution would overthrow the 
existing State/^ And again, further on : The system of a rent- 
paying electorate would tend to make malcoiitents of the non-propertied 
glasses, and if these were allowed to ^semMe they would form a hot* 
bed of disorder • . . The transition from the aboiBhed system to 
the system M. Turgot now proposes ought to be consMered : we see 
well enough what is, but only m our thoughts do we sewhat does not 
yet exist, and we must not make dangerous cMpenments tf we do noi see 
mdere iUy w%U md Vide also, in Saimchon's Appendix A, th© wy 
inteestmg list of the chief laws under Xxmis XVl between 1774 aad 

i/%. r 
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into some accord with the requirements of finance^ attempted 
mancBUTre by proposing the introduction of proraidal 
assemblies only and relegating the possibility of a national 
representation to the distant future. But lie^ too^ was met 
by a formal refusal on the part of the Kang. Would it not 
be a happy contingency^” wrote the crafty financier^ that 
your Majesty^ having become an intermediary between your 
estates and your people, your authority should only appear to 
mark the limits between severity and justice ! ” To which 
Louis replied : It is of the essence of my authority not to be an 
inierntedtary^ hut to be at the headl^ It is well to remember 
these words in view of the sentimentalities concerning Louis 
XVL which have been propagated by histoiians belonging to 
the party of reaction. Far from being the careless, inoffensive, 
good-natured person, interested only in hunting, that they 
wished to represent him, Louis XVI . for fifteen years, until 
1789, managed to resist the necessity, felt and declared, for 
new political forms to take the place of royal despotism and 
the abominations of the old regime. 

The weapon used by Louis XVI., in preference to all others 
was deceit. Only fear made him yield, and, using always the 
same weapons, deceit and hypocrisy, he resisted not only up 
to 1789, but even up to the last moment, to the very foot of 
the scaffold. At any rate, in 1778, at a time when it was 
already evident to all minds of more or less perspicacity, as 
it was to Turgot and Necker, that the absolute power of the 
King had had its day, and that the hour had come for replacing 
it by some kind of national representation, Louis XVI. could 
never be brought to make any but the feeblest concessions. 
He convened the provincial assemblies of the provinces of 
Berri and Haute-Guienne (1778 and 1779). But in face of the 
opposition shown by the privileged classes, the plan of extending 
these assemblies to the other provinces was abandoned, and 
Necker waS|dismissed in 1781. 

The revcMution in America had, meanwhile^ helped also to 
awaken minds, and to inspire them with a breath of liberty 
and republican d^ocracy. On July 4, 1776, the English 
ccfcmes in North America had proclaimed their independence, 
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and the new United States were recognised hj France in 17785 
which led to a war with England that lasted until 1783, AP 
historians mention the effect which this war had on men^s 
minds. There is, in fact, no doubt that the revolt of the 
English colonies and the constitution of the United States 
exercised a far-reaching influence in France, and helped 
powerfully in arousing the revolutionary spirit. We know, 
too, that the Declaiation of Rights, drawn up by the young 
American States influenced the French RevolutionistvS pro- 
foundly, and was taken by them as a model for their declaiation. 
It might be said also that the war in America, during which 
Fiance had to build an entire fleet to oppose England’s, 
completed the financial ruin of the old regime and hastened 
its downfall. But it is nevertheless certain that this war was 
also the beginning of those terrible wars which England soon 
waged against France, and the coalitions which she organised 
against the Republic. As soon as England recovered from her 
defeats and felt that France was weakened by internal struggles, 
she used every means, open and secret, to faring about the 
wars which we shall see waged relentlessly from 1793 till 1815. 

All these causes of the Great Revolution must be clearly 
indicated, for like every event of primordial importance, it 
was the result of many causes, converging at a given moment, 
and creating the men who in their turn contributed to 
strengthen the effect of those causes. But it must be under- 
stood that in spite of the events which prepared the Revolu- 
tion, and in spite of all the intelligence and ambitions of the 
middle classes, those ever-prudeat people would have gone on 
a long time waiting for a change if the people had not hastened 
matters. The popular revolts, growing and increasing in 
number and assuming proportions quite unforeseen, were the 
new elements which gave the middle class the power of attack 
they themselves did not possess. 

The people had patiently endured misery anf oppression 
under Louis XV#, but as soon as that King died,ih I774,thcy 
began to revolt, knowing well that, with a change ol masters 
at the palace, there comes an inevitable slackening of authority. 
A continuous series of riots brofes out between lyfs^md tfjj. 
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These were the riots of hunger that had been repressed 
mitii then only by force. The harvest of 1774 had been bad^ 
and bread was scarce. Accordingly rioting broke out in ApriL| 
1775. At Dijon the people took possession of the houses of 
the monopolists^ destroyed their furniture and smashed up 
their flour-mills* It was on this occasion that the goyeinor of 
the town— one of the superfine gentlemen of whom Taine has 
written with so much complacence — said to the people those 
fatal words which were to be so often lepeated during the 
Revolution : The grass has sprouted, go to the fields and 

browse on Auxerre, Amiens, Lille, followed Dijon* A 
few days later the robbers,’’ for so the majority of historians 
designate the famished rioters, having assembled at Pontoise, 
Passy and Saint-Germain with the intention of pillaging the 
granaries, turned their steps towards Versailles. Louis XVL 
wanted to go out on the balcony of the palace to speak to 
them, to tell them that he would reduce the price of bread ; 
but Turgot, like a true economist, opposed this. The reduction 
in the price of bread was not made. The robbers,” in the 
meantime, entered Paris and plundered the bakeries, distributing 
whatever food they could seize among the crowd ; but they were 
dispersed by the troops, and two of the rioters were hanged 
at the Place de la Grave, and as they were being hanged they 
cried out that they were dying for the people* Since that 
time the legend began to circulate in France about robbers ” 
overrunning the country — a legend which had such an im- 
portant effect in 1789, as it furnished the middle classes in the 
towns with a pretext for arming themselves. And from that 
time also began the placards insulting the King and his ministers 
which were pasted up at Versailles, containing threats to 
execute the King the day after his coronation, and even to 
exterminate the whole of the royal family if bread remained 
at the same price. Forged governmental edicts, too, began to 
be circulated through the country. One of them asserted 
that the Sfate Council had reduced the price of wheat to 
twelve livres (francs) the measure. 

These riots were of course suppressed, but they had far-» 
reaching consequences. Strife was let loose among the various 
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parties. It rained pamphlets. Some of these accused the 
minister^ while others spoke o£ a plot of the princes against 
the Kings or made fun of the royal authority. In shorty witJi 
merits minds already in a state of ferment^ the popular out- 
breaks were the sparks which ignited the powder. Concessions 
to the people^ never dreamed of befoie, were openly discussed ; 
public works were set on foot ; taxes on milling were abolished, 
and this measure led the people of Rouen to declare that dl 
manorial dues had been abolished, so that they rose in July to 
protest against ever paying them again. The malcontents 
evidently lost no time and profited by the occasion to extend 
the popular risings. 

We have not the necessary documents for giving a Ml 
account of the popular insurrections during the reign of Louis 
XVL— the historians did not trouble about them ; the archives 
have not been examined, and it is only by accident that we 
learn that in such-and-such a place there were disorders.” 
Thus, there were riots of a somewhat serious nature in Paris, 
after the abolition of the trade-guilds in 1:776— and al over 
France, in the course of the same year— as a result of the false 
reports respecting the abolition of all obligations in the matter 
of statute labour and dues claimed by the landowners. But, 
according to the printed documents, it would appear also 
that there was a decrease in the rioting in the years 1777 to 
1783, the American war having perhaps something to do 
with this. 

However, in 1782 and 1783, the riots recommenced, and from 
that time went on increasing until the Revolution. Poitiers 
revolted in 1782 5 in 1786 it was Vizille^s turn ; from 1783 to 
1789 rioting broke out in the Cevennes, the Vivarais and the 
G(§vaudaii. The malcontents, who were nicknamed masmrats^ 
wanting to punish the practitioners ” who sowed dissension 
among the peasants to incite them to go to law, broke into the 
law courts and into the houses of the notaries a^d attorneys 
and burned all the deeds and contracts. Three 034 the leaders 
were hanged, others were sent to penal servitude, but the 
disorders broke out afresh, as soon as the i^osmg of the fsrk- 
mgwts (Courts of Justice) furnished theta with g ^new 
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text** In 1786 it was Lyons that revolted.f The silk- weavers 
went on strike ; they were promised an increase of wages, bnt 
troops were called out, whereupon there was a fight and three 
of the leaders were hanged. From that moment^ up to the 
Revolution, Lyons became a hotbed of revolt, and in 1789 it 
was the rioters of 1786 who were chosen as electors. 

Sometimes these risings had a religious character; some- 
times they were to resist military enlistment' — every levy of 
soldiers led to a riot, says Turgot ; or it might be the salt 
tax against which the people rebelled, or the exactions of the 
tithes. But revolts went on without intermission, and it was 
in the east, south-east and north-east — future hotbeds of 
the Revolution — that these revolts broke out in the greatest 
number. They went on steadily growing in importance, and 
at last, in 1788, after the dissolution of the Couits of Justice, 
which were called farUments and were replaced by Plenary 
Courts,” insurrections broke out in every part of France 
It is evident that for the mass of the people there was not 
much to choose between a farlement and a Plenary Court.” 
If the farkmmts had refused sometimes to register edicts made 
by the King and his minister, they had on the other hand 
disfjlayed no solicitude for the people. But the farkmmts 
had shown opposition to the Court, that was enough ; and 
when emissaries of the middle classes sought popular support 
for rioting, they were given it willingly, because it was a way 
of demonstrating against the Court and the rich. 

In the June of 1787 the Paris farlmmt had made itself 
very popular by refusing a grant of money to the Court. The 
law of the country was that the edicts of the King should be 
registered by the farkment^ and the Paris farlment unhesi- 
tatingly registered certain edicts concerning the corn trade, 
the convocation of provincial assemblies and statute labour. 
But it refused to register the edict which was to establish fresh 
taxes — a new territorial subvention,” and a new stamp duty. 
Upon this^the King convoked what was called a ^^Bed of 

♦ Ct «ie Vic and J. de Vaissete, Mistoirs ginirah d-u tangmioc, con- 
tinued by du Mdge, vols., 1S40-1846. 
f Chassia* Ginu d» h 
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Justice/^ md compelled hh edicts to be registeied, The 
farlmmt protested, aad so won the sympathy of the middle 
classes and the people. There were crowds round the Court's 
at every sitting ; clerks, curious idlers and common men 
collected there to applaud the members. To stop this, the 
King banished the farUment to Troyes, and then riotous 
demonstrations began in Paris, The popular hatred was then 
being directed against the princes chiefly, especially against 
the Duke d’Axtois and the Queen, who was nicknamed 

Madame Deficit.” 

The Exchequer Court of Paris {Cour ies Aides) ^ supported 
by the popular outburst, as well as by the provincial farlements 
and the Court of Justice, protested against this act of royal 
power, and, as the agitation was growing, the King was com- 
pelled to recall the exiled farkmmL This was done on 
September 9, and evoked fresh demonstrations in Paris, during 
which the minister Calonne was burnt in effigy. 

These disturbances were chiefly confined to the lower 
middle classes. But in other localities they assumed a more 
popular character. 

In 1788 insurrections broke out in Brittany. When the 
military Commander of Rennes and the Governor of the 
province went to the Breton farlemmt to announce the edict 
by which that body was abolished, the whole town turned out 
immediately. The crowd insulted and hustled the two 
functionaries. The people in their hearts hated the Governor, 
Bertrand de MoleviUe, and the middle classes profited by this 
to spread a rumour that the edict was all owing to the Governor. 

He is a monster that deserves to be strangled,” said one of 
the leaflets distributed among the crowd. When he came out 
of the palace, therefore, they pelted him with stones, and after 
several attempts some one threw a cord with a slip-knot over 
him. Fighting was about to begin— the young men in the 
crowd breaking through the ranks of the soldiers— whoa an 
office^ threw down his sword and fraternised with^he people. 

By degrees troubles of the same kind broke out in several 
other towns in Brittany, and the peasants rc«c in their turn 
when grain was being shipped at Quimper, Saint-Brieic, 
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Moilaix^ Poat-FAbbe^ Lamballe and other places. It is 
interesting to note the actiye pait taken in these disorders hj 
the students at Rennes^ who from that time fraternised with 
the rioters.* In Dauphine, especially at Grenoble, the insur* 
rection assumed a still more serious character* As soon as 
the military commander^ Clermont-Tonnerre, had promulgated 
the edict which dissolved the farlcment the people of Grenoble 
rose* The tocsin was rung, and the alarm spreading quickly 
to the neighbouring villages, the peasants hastened in crowds 
to the town. There was a sanguinary affray and many were 
killed* The commander’s guard was helpless and his palace 
was sacked. Clermont-Tonneire, with an axe held over his 
head, had to revoke the loyal edict* 

It was the people, and chiefly the women, who acted on this 
occasion. As to the members of the farlement^ the people had a 
good deal of trouble to find them. They hid themselves, and 
wrote to Paris that the people had risen against their will, 
and when the people laid hands on them they were kept 
prisoners — their presence giving an air of legality to the 
insurrection. The women mounted guard over these arrested 
members, unwilling to trust them even to the men, lest they 
should be allowed to escape. 

The middle classes of Grenoble were in a state of terror* 
During the night they organised a militia of citizens that took 
possession of the town gates as well as of some military posts, 
which they yielded to the troops soon after. Cannon were 
trained on the rebels, while the fatlement took advantage 
of the darkness to disappear. From June 9 to 14 reaction 
triumphed, but on the 14th news came that there had been a 
rising at Besan^on and that the Swiss soldiers had refused to 
fire on the people. Upon this the people^s spirit revived, and 
it proposed to convoke the Estates of the province. But 
fresh reinforcements of troops having been sent from Paris the 
disturbance subsided by degrees* The agitation, however, 
kept up chfefiy by the women, lasted some time longer.f 

♦ Du CMtcllier, Etstowe do ia ESvohiHon dans ies Mparkmonh df 
rdmtonm BrMagm, 6»vols,* 1B36 ; voL u. pp. 60-70, 161, &c. 

t Vic a%c! Vaissete, voi x. p. 637, 
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Besides these two risings mentioned by the majority of the 
HstorianSj many others broke ont at the same time in Provence, 
Languedoc, Rousiilon, Bearn, Flanders, Franche-Comle and 
Burgundy* Even where no serious riots occurred advantage 
was taken of the prevailing excitement to keep up the dis- 
content and to make demonstrations. 

At Paris, after the dismissal of the Archbishop of Sens, 
there were numerous demonstiations. The Pont Neiif was 
guarded by troops, and several conflicts occuircd between them 
and the people, of whom the leaders were, as Bertiand de 
Moleville remarks,* those who later on took part m all the 
popular movements of the Revolution.” Mane- Antoinette’s 
letter to the Count de Mercy should also be read m this 
connection. It is dated August 24, 1788, and in it she tells 
him of her fears, and announces the retirement of the Arch- 
bishop of Sens and the steps she Bad taken to recall Necker ; 
the effect produced on the Court by those riotous crowds can 
therefore be undeistood. The Queen foresaw that this recall 
of Necker would lessen the King’s authority ; she feared that 
they may be compelled to nominate a prime minister,” but 
moment is pressing. It is very essential that Necker 
should accept.” t 

Three weeks later, September 14, 1788, when the retirement 
of Lamoignon became known, the riotings were renew^ed* 
The mob rushed to set fire to the houses of the two ministers, 
Lamoignon and Brienne, as well as to that of Dubois. The 
troops were called out, and in the Rue and the Rue de 
Grenelle there was a horrible slaughter of poor folk who could 
not defend themselves. Dubois fled from Paris. ** The people 
themselves would execute justice,” said £^s dmx amts di la 
Uherti*. Later still, in October 1788, when the farlmmi 

♦ Vic and V'aisseie, p. 136. ^ 

t J. FeuiUet de Conebes* L$ttres M Louts. XVI , Mam-dntmmiU& «i 
Bhsabeik (Paris. 1864)* vol 1. pp* 2214-216 ; ** Hhe Abbi has 
writtsea to you tMs evening, mr, and hae notified my msh to you/* 
wrote the Queen. ** I tlnnk more timn ever that tllte momeiit i» 
piasssiag, and ihzt it is v^ essential that he (Meeker) shemM accept. 
The King fully agree® with me, and has just brought me a ^1^ with 
Ms own £bad containing Ms ideas, of wMcb I send yon m copy The 
text day she wrote again ; We must no long# lnwitate. If be can 
get to work to-morrow all th© bette^ It l» »«Et wgmt #I f#« wat 
m may be oompeEed to nominait a prime minister/" 
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that had been banished to Troyes was recalled^ ^Hhe clerks 
and the populace illuminated the Place Dauphine for several 
evenings in succession. They demanded money from the 
passers-by to expend on fireworks^ and forced gentlemen to 
aHglit from their carriages to salute the statue of Henri Quatre. 
Figures representing Calonne, Breteuil and the Duchess de 
Polignac were burned. It was also proposed to burn the 
Queen in effigy. These riotous assemblies gradually spread 
to other quart ers, and troops were sent to disperse them. 
Blood was shed and many were killed and wounded in the Place 
de la Greve. Those who were arrested, however, were tried 
by the farlement judges, who let them ofi with light penalties. 

In this way the revolutionary spirit awoke and developed 
in the van of the Great Revolution.'®' The initiative came 
from the middle classes certainly — chiefly from the lower 
middle classes — ^but, generally speaking, the middle classes took 
care not to compromise themselves, and the number of them 
who opposed the Court, more or less openly, before the con- 
voking of the States-General was very limited. If there had 
been only their few attempts at resistance France might have 
waited many years for the overthrow of royal despotism. 
Fortunately a thousand circumstances impelled the masses to 
revolt. And in spite of the fact that after every outbreak 
there were summary hangings, wholesale arrests and even 
torture for those arrested, the people did revolt, pressed on 
one side by their desperate misery, and spurred on the other 
by those vague hopes of which the old woman spoke to Arthur 
Young. They rose in numbers against the governors of 
provinces, tax-collectors, salt-tax agents and even against the 
troops, and by so doing completely disorganised the govern- 
mental machine. 

^rom 1788 the peasant risings became so general that it 
was impossible to provide for the expenses of the State, and 
Louis XVL, after having refused for fourteen years to convoke 
the repres&tatives of the nation, lest his kmgly authority 
Should suffer, at last found himself compelled to convoke, first 
the two Assemblies of Notables, and finally the States-General. 

^ For filler mlormation, se& J'te Eoquain, Vespni fholuHonmiw 
Bholatim. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE CONVOCATION OF THE STATES- 
GENERAL BECOMES NECESSARY 

Irresponsibility of old rignm — Miserable condition of peasants 
—Discontent of middle classes—Tiiey encourage riots among 
the people— Change m political system of France— Nccker 
— Financial crisis — Assembly of Notables convoked— Lows 
convokes States-General — Increased representation granted to 
Third Estate 

To mj one who knew the condition of France it was clear 
that the irresponsible regime of the Court could not last. 
The misery in the country districts went on increasing year 
by year, and it became more and more difficult to levy the 
taxes and at the same time compel the peasants to pay rent 
to the landlords and perform the innmmabh statute labours 
exacted by the provincial government. The taxes alone 
devoured half and often two-thirds of what the peasants could 
earn in the course of the year. BegMry and rioting were 
becoming normal conditions of country life. Moreover, it 
was not only the peasants who protested and revolted^ The 
middle classeSj> too^ were loudly expressing their discontent. 
They profited certainly by the impoverishment of the peasants 
to enrol them in their factories, and they took advantage of 
the administrative demoralisation and the financial disorders 
of the moment to seiaie on all kinds of monopolies, and to 
enrich themselves by loans to the State. 

But this did not satisfy the middle classes. For a while 
they managed to adapt themselves to royal despotisgi and Court 
government. A moment came, however, when they began to 
fear for their monopolies, for the money they had invested in 
loans to the State, for the landed property^they had acquired, 
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for tlie factories tliej had established^ and afterwards to 
encourage the people in their riots in order that thejr might 
break down the government of the Court and establish their 
own political power^ This evolution can be plainlj traced 
during the first thirteen or fourteen years of Louis XVI/s 
reign j from 1774 1788. 

An important change in the entire political system of France 
was visibly taking place. But Louis XVL and his Court 
resisted that change^ and they opposed it so long that when 
the King at last decided to yield, it was just when those modest 
reforms that would have been so welcome at the beginning of 
his reign had already been found insufficient by the nation. 
Whereas, in 1775, a legim^ of autocracy mingled with national 
represptation would have satisfied the middle classes, twelve 
or thirteen years later, in 1787 and 1788, the King was con- 
fronted by a public opinion which would no longer hearken 
to compromise, but demanded representathe government 
with all the limitation of royal power which it involved. 

We have seen how Louis XVL rejected Turgot very modest 
proposals. The mere thought of limiting the royal power was 
repugnant to him. Therefore Turgot’s reforms — abolition of 
statute labour, abolition of trade-wardens and a timid attempt 
to make the two privileged classes — the nobility and clergy — 
pay some of the taxes, had no substantial results. Everything 
is interdependent in a State, and everything under the old 
figime fell in ruins together. 

Necfcer, who followed closely on Turgot, was more a financier 
than a statesman. He had the financier’s narrow mind which 
sees things only in their petty aspects. His proper element 
was financial transactions — ^raising loans. To read his Pmvm 
exemtif is to understand how his mind, accustomed only to 
reason about theories of government, instead of clearing itself 
in the shock of human passions and desiderata that find ex- 
pression in a society at a given moment, was incapable of 
comprehending the vast problem, political, economic, religious 
and social, that was thrust upon France in 1789.’^ 

* pomoif iximtif dans le$ grands Uah, a vols., 1792. The 
iU0%of tMs book Is, tifat if France was passing thfougli a revolutionary 
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Necker, moreoverj nerer dared to use to Louis XVL the 
dear^ exacts severe and bold language which the occasion 
required, He spoke to Mm very timidly about representative 
government^ and he limited his reforms to what could neither 
solve the difficulties nor satisfy any onCj, while they made 
every one feel the necessity of a fundamental change* 

The provincial assemblies, eighteen of which Necker added 
to those already instituted by Turgot, leading in turn to the 
establishment of district and parish councils, were evidently 
brought to discuss the most difficult questions and to lay bare 
the hideous corruption of the unlimited power of loyally* And 
these discussions, which could not but spread all over the 
country down to the villages, no doubt helped powerfully in 
the fall of the old regime* In this way the provincial assemblies, 
which in 1776 might have acted as lightning conductors and 
lessened the force of the storm, were helping towards the 
insurrection of 1788* Likewise the famous Comfte rendu^ the 
report upon the state of the provinces, that Necker published 
in 1781, a few months before quitting office, was a heavy blow 
to royal autocracy. As always happens on such occasions, he 
helped to shake down the system wHch was already tottering 
to its fall, but he was powerless to prevent the faU from be** 
coming a revolution ; probably he did not even perceive that 
it was impending. 

The financial crash came after Necker^s first dismissal, in 
the years 1781 to 1787. The finances were in such a miserable 
condition that the debts of the State, the provinces, the State 

crisis in 17921 it was the fault of iier National Assembly lor having 
neglected to arm the King with a strong executive power. ** Every- 
thing would have gone its course more or leas perfectly if only care 
had been taken to establish in our midst a tutelary authority/* says 
Necker, in the preface to this work; and he enlarges m these two 
valumes on the boundless rights with which the royal power stouM 
be invested* It is true that in his book, Suf la Updatmn ei k mmfmree 
gmim, published m 1776, he had developed, by way of protesting 
against a system of free trade in com, supported by^ Turgot, some 
ideto showing sympathy with the poor, m advocating that the State 
should Interreoe to fix the price of wheat for their benelt, but that 
was the limit of his ** State^Sooialisni/* The i^sential thing, in Ins 
opinion, was a strong CSEovemment, a throne rejected and siiiTcmmded 
With that object by high and a powwrM executive. 
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departments and even of tlie King’s lionselaold were accumu- 
lating in an alarming fasHon. At my moment tlie bankruptcy 
ot the State might have been declared, a bankruptcy which 
the middle classes, now interested in the State finances as 
creditors, did not want at any price. With all this, the mass 
of the people were aheady so impoverished that they could 
no longer pay the ta:xes — ^they did not pay, and revolted ; while 
the clergy and the nobility refused to make any sacrifice in 
the interests of the State. Under such conditions the risings 
in the villages necessarily brought the countiy nearer to the 
Revolution. And it was in the midst of these difficulties 
that the minister Calonne convoked an Assembly of the 
Notables at Versailles for February 22, 1787. 

To convoke this Assembly of Notables was to do exactly 
what ought not to have been done at that moment : it was 
exactly the half-measure which on one side made the National 
Assembly inevitable, and on the other band inspired distrust 
of the Court and hatred of the two privileged orders, the 
nobility and the clergy. Through that Assembly it was learned 
that the national debt had mounted up to sixteen hundred 
and forty-six millions — an appalling sum at that time—and 
that the annual deficit was increasing by one hundred and 
forty millions annually. And this in a country ruined as 
France was ! It came to be known — every one talked of it ; 
and after every one had talked about it, the Notables, drawn 
from the upper classes and practically a ministerial assembly, 
separated on May 25 without having done or decided anything* 
During their deliberations Calonne was replaced by Lomenie 
de Brienne, Archbishop of Sens. But the new minister, by 
his intrigues and his attempted severity, only succeeded in 
stirring up the farlmentSy in provoking widely spread riots 
wheiji he wished to disband them, and in exciting public opinion 
still more against the Court. When he was dismissed on 
August 25, 1788, there was general rejoicing aE over France. 
But as he hid proved clearly the impossibility of despotic 
government there was nothing for the Court but to submit. 
On August 8, 1788, i^^ouis XVI. was at last obliged to convoke 
the &tates-General, and to fix the opening for May 1, 1789. 
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Erea ia tHs the Coait and Necker, who was recalled to the 
ministiy in 1788^ managed so as to displease every one, Jt 
was the general opinion in France that in the States-General, 
in which the three classes would be separately represented^ 
the Third Estate ought to have twice as many members as 
the two others^ and that the voting should be by individuals. 
But Louis XVL and Necker were opposed to this^ and even 
convoked a second Assembly of Notables on November 6^ 1788, 
which would, they were sure, reject the doubling of numbers 
in the Third Estate and the individual vote. This was exactly 
what happened ; but in spite of that, public opinion had been 
so predisposed in favour of the Third Estate by the provincial 
Assemblies that Necker and the Court were obliged to give in. 
The Third Estate was granted a double representation— that 
is to say, out of a thousand deputies the Third would have 
as many as the clergy and nobility combined. In short, the 
Court and Necker did everything they possibly could to turn 
public opinion against them, without gaining any advantage 
for themselves. The Court’s opposition to the convocation 
of a national representative Assembly was in vain. The 
States-General met at Versailles on May 5, 1789. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE RISING OF THE COUNTRY DISTRICTS 
DURING THE OPENING MONTHS OF 1789 

Heroism of middle classes at beginning of Revolution over- 
rated — Abolition of seifdom — Statute labour and other im- 
positions upon peasants — Failure of crops in 1789 — Riots 
follow — Nature of nots — “ Vive la Liberte I — Riots at Agde 
— Concessions granted to people — Effect of riots on elections 
— Agitation in rural districts — Importance of peasant insur- 
rection 

Nothing could be more erroneous than to imagine or describe 
France as a nation of heroes on the eve of 1789, and Quinet 
was perfectly right in destroying this legend, which some 
historians had tried to propagate. It is evident that if we 
were to collect into a few pages the occasional instances, very 
rare after all, of open resistance to the old regime on the part of 
the middle classes — such as d’EspremeniFs opposition — ^we 
could compose a tolerably impressive picture. But what is 
particularly apparent in making a survey of the conditions of 
the time is the absence of serious protests, of assertions of the 
individual, the servility of the middle classes. Nobody makes 
himself known/^ says Quinet, very justly. There is no oppor- 
tunity even to know oneself. And he asks : What were they 
doing— Barnave, Thouret, Sieyes, Vergniaud, Guadet, Roland, 
Dantott, Robespierre, and all the others, who were so soon to 
become the heroes of the Revolution ? 

Dumbness, silence, prevailed in the provinces and in the 
towns. The central power had to summon men to vote, and 
invite them to say aloud what they had been saying in whispers, 
before the Third JEstate issued their famous cahiets. And 

\ Quinet, Rholutio-n, ed. 1869, voL I p. 15. 

%5 
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even then ! If in some of the cdhiers we find daring ivords of 
revolt, what submissiveness and timidity appear in most 
them, what moderation in their demands ! For, after the 
right to carry arms, and some legal guarantees against arbitrary 
arrests, it was chiefly a little more libeity in municipal affaiis 
that was asked for in the cahiers of the Third Estate** It was 
later on, when the deputies of the Third saw themselves 
supported by the people of Paris, and when the mutterings of 
the peasant insurrection began to be heard, that they grew 
bolder in their altitude towards the Court. 

Fortunately, the people began to revolt everywhere, after the 
disturbances provoked by the farlemmts during the summer 
and autumn of 1788, and the tide of revolt, gathering force, 
swept onward to the rising of the villages in July and August 
of 1789. 

It has already been said that the condition of the peasants 
and workers in the towns was such that a single bad harvest 
sufficed to bring about an alarming increase in the price of 
bread in the towns and sheer famine in the villages. The 
peasants were no longer serfs, serfdom having long been 
abolished in France, at least on private estates. After Louis 
XVI. had abolished it within the royal domains in I779,there 
remained in 1788 only about 80,000 persons held by mortmain 
in the Jura, at most about 1,500,000 in the whole of France, 
perhaps even less than a million ; even those subject to mort>^ 
main were not serfs in the strict meaning of the term. As to 
the majority of the French peasants, they had long ceased to 
be serfs. But they went on paying in money, and in working 
for their personal liberty with statute labour as well as with 

* With regard to the demands which afterwards excited the fury 
of the landowners, it is well to note these : The tax on bread and mmt 
to be fixed according to the average prices, demanded by Lyons, 

Paris and Ch&lons; that '‘wages shonld foe regulated penodicaEy 
according to the daily needs/* demanded by Eennes* that work 
shonld be guaranteed to all able-bodied poor, demand^ by wveral 
town$# As to the Eoyahst-Constitntionaiists, who were nnmeroas, it 
dan foe seen foy the proposals of the “ Calmr ginSrai^** awifsed by 
Chassm 0 $ k$ d& Pan0 m rySp, voi Hi, 

p. tSs), that they wwhed to limit the Mlbfratiow ol Hie Stoto- 
General to questions of finance and of retrenchment la the hons^W 
expenchinres of the Enng and the 
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work of other kinds. These dues were extremely heavy and 
variable^ but they were not arbitrary, and they were considered 
al*representing payments for the right of holding land, whether 
collectively by the community or privately as farm-land. And 
each parcel of land or farm had its dues, as varied as they were 
numerous, carefully recorded in the feudal registers, the 
terriers. 

Besides, the right of manorial justice had been retained, and 
over large districts the lord was still judge, or else he nominated 
the judges ; and in virtue of this ancient prerogative he re- 
tained all kinds of personal rights over his ex-serfsA When 
an old woman bequeathed to her daughter one or two trees 
and a few old clothes-— for example, “ my black quilted petti- 
coat,” a bequest such as I have seen — the noble and generous 
lord or the noble and generous lady of the castle levied so 
much on the bequest. The peasant paid also for the right of 
marriage, of baptism, of burial ; he paid likewise on everything 
he bought or sold, and the very right of selling his crops or his 
wine was restricted. He could not sell before the lord had 
sold his own. Lastly, there were all manner of tolls (banaUtes) 
— for the use of the mill, of the wine-press, the public bakehouse, 
the washing-places, on certain roads or particular fords — all 
maintained since the days of serfdom, as well as contributions 
of nuts, mushrooms, linen, thread, formerly considered as gifts 
for festive occasions.” 

As to statute labour, it took an infinite variety of forms : 
work in the fields of the lord, work in his parks and his gardens, 
work to satisfy aU sorts of whims. In some villages there was 
even an obligation to beat the pond during the night in order 
that the frogs should not prevent his lordship from sleeping. 

* In an excellent pampHet, Les fiiam de VagncuUure, omrage pom 
servtr d Vuppm des cahurs des doUances des campagneSt by D. * . . 
(Apfi! 10, 1789}, we find this statement of causes preventing the develop- 
ment of agriculture • The enormous taxes, the tithes, joint and mdi- 
vidtial, “ sohtes ** and ** msohtes,'* and these always increasing ; 
the large quantities of game preserved through abuse of privileges and 
sport ; and the vexation and abuse of the seigneunal law courts. It 
is tore shown that “ it was by means of the attachment of manorial 
law courts to the fief that the landlords had made themselves despots 
and held the inhabitnjits of the country districts in the chains of 

siav«y” (p. 9S). 
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personally the man was free, but all this network of dues and 
exactions, which had been woven bit by bit through the craft 
of the lords and their stewards in the centuries of serfdom~ 
all this network stiU clung round the peasant. 

More than that, the State was there with its taxes, its fines, 
its twentieths, its statute labours ever increasing, too, and the 
State, as well as the steward of my lord, was always ready to exer- 
cise ingenuity in devising some new pretext for introducing 
some new form of taxation. 

It is true that, since Turgot’s reforms, the peasants had ceased 
paying certain feudal taxes, and some provincial governors 
had even refused to resort to force to levy certain dues, which 
they considered to be injurious exactions. But the principal 
feudal dues attaching to the land were exacted in full, and 
they became all the heavier as the State and provincial taxes, 
to which they were added, continually increased. There is, 
therefore, not a word of exaggeration in the gloomy pictures 
of life in the villages drawn by every historian of the Revolution. 
But neither is there any exaggeiation in saying that in each 
village there were some peasants who had created for themselves 
a certain amount of prosperity, and that these were the men 
who especially wished to shake off all feudal obligations, and to 
win individual liberty. The two types depicted by Erckmann 
and Chatrian in their M%$toiu d^un faysan~tkt middlc'-dass 
man of the village, and the peasant crushed beneath the burden 
of his poverty — ^are true to life. Both of them existed. The 
former gave political strength to the Third Estate ; while the 
bands of insurgents that, since the winter of 1788-1789 had 
begun to force the nobles to relinquish the feudal dues in- 
scribed in the ternm^ were recruited from among the starving 
poor in the villages, who had only mud cabins to live in, md 
a few chestnuts or the gleanings of the fields for food. 

The same remark applies also to the towns, to whiclr the 
feudal rights extended, as well as to the viEages. The poorer 
classed in the towns were just as much crushed beneath feudal 
taxes as the peasants. The right of seigneurial justice remained 
to its Mi extent in many a gro mng city, and the hovA of the 
artisans aadmedbanics paid the same dues, in cases of tain m 
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inliexitance, as tke liuts of tlie peasants. Several towns had 
even to pay a peipetual tribute as redemption from their 
ffermer feudal subjection. Besides thisj^ the inajoritj of the 
towns paid the don gratuit — ^the voluntary gift — to the King, 
Just to maintain a shadow of municipal independence, and the 
burden of these taxes pressed haidest on the poor. If we add 
to all this the heavy loyal taxes, the provincial contributions, 
the fines, the salt tax and the rest, as well as the caprices of the 
functionaries, the heavy expenses incurred in the law courts, 
and the impossibility of a mere commoner ^s obtaining justice 
against a noble, even if lie were a rich member of the middle 
classes, and if we take into consideration the many forms of 
oppression, insult and humiliation to which the lower classes 
were subject, we shall be able to form some idea of the con- 
dition of the poor on the eve of 1789. 

It was, however, these pooler classes who, by revolting in the 
towns and villages, gave the representatives of the Third Estate 
in the States-General courage to oppose the King and to declare 
the Assembly a constituent body. 

Drought had caused a failure of the crops in 1788, and the 
winter was very severe. Before that there had certainly been 
winters as severe, and crops quite as bad, and even riots among 
the people. Every year there was scarcity in some part of 
France, and often it affected a fourth or a third part of the 
kingdom. But this time hopes had been awakened by preceding 
events — ^the provincial assemblies, the Convocation of Notables, 
the disturbances connected with the farlements in the towns, 
which spread, as we have seen, at least in Brittany, to the villages 
also. And these insurrections in 1789 soon became alarming 
both in extent and character. 

I learn through Professor Kar 4 eff, who has studied the effect 
of the Great Revolution upon the French peasants, that in the 
National Archives there is a huge bundle of documents bearing 
on the risings of the peasants which preceded the taking of the 
Bastille.*’ For my own part, never having been able to study 

* It is now known that Taine, wbo pretended that U© bad studied 
the reports of tUe Governors of tlie provinces concerning tliese Insur- 
rections, liad only glanced tluougli twenty-six referring to 1770, as M. 
Aidard lias shown {l%%m * hstonm de h RSvoMtonffmfatse^ Fans, 1907}, 
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tlie archives in France, but having consulted many provincial 
histories of that period,* I had already, in former works, ariived 
at the conclusion t that a great number of riots had broken out 
in the villages after January 1789, and even after December 
1788* In certain provinces the situation was terrible on 
account of the scarcity, and everywhere a spirit of revolt, until 
then but little known, was taking possession of the people* In 
the spring, the insmrection became more and more frequent 
in Poitou, Brittany, Touraine, Oiieanais, Normandy, lie de 
France, Picardy, Champagne, Alsace, Burgundy, Nivernais, 
Auvergne, Languedoc and Provence. 

Nearly all these riots wexe of the same character. The 
peasants, armed with knives, scythes, cudgels, flocked in a body 
to the town, and compelled the labourers and farmers who had 
brought the corn to the market to sell it at a certain honest 
price, such as three livres the bushel ; or else they went to the 
corn merchants, took out the wheat and divided it among 
themselves at a reduced price/’ promising to pay for it after the 
next harvest. In other places they forced the landowner to 
forego his dues upon flour for a couple of months, or they com- 
pelled the municipality to tax bread, and sometimes 
increase by four sous the daily wage.” Where famine was 
severest, as at Thiers, the town workers went to collect wheat 
in the country districts. Often they broke open the granaries 
bdongiag to religious communities and merchant monopolists, 
or even those belonging to private persons, and provided the 
bakers with flour, Moreover, from this time, too, dated the 
formation of bands composed of peasants, wood-cutters, some- 
times even of contrabandists, who went from village to village 
seizing the com- By degrees they began also to burn the land 
registers and to force the landlords to abdicate their feudal 
rights~these were the same bands which gave the middle 
classes the pretext for arming their militias in 1789, 

♦ by Sommier; Le Langmdoc^ by Vic aiwl Vaisstte ; Cmkm, 

hf Coimm; Li^Breiagm, by du CMteiber, by Cterc ; 

by Duiaure; L^Befry, by Eegnal .tstmomm, by Leymaiie ; 
£/dh40$ by StmWi ; &c* 

f JLa MhaiiM&n (pamphlet), Paris, 1S93 ; The ^reat Frtach 
evolution and Its Lesson/^ •mmvmmif arbc% In Tkg Nimimnik 
Cmtwf, June ; articles on the Eevolition la 
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Ever since January there was heard, too, in these riots the 
cry of Vive la Liberte ! and from that time, and still more 
markedly after the month of March, we find the peasants here 
and there refusing to pay the tithes and feudal dues, or, indeed, 
even the taxes. Outside the three provinces, Brittany, Alsace 
and Dauphin 6, which are cited by Taine, traces aie to be found 
of similar movements nearly all over the eastern part of France, 
In the south, at Agde, after the riots of April 19, 20 and 21, 
the people foolishly persuaded themselves that they were 
everything,” wrote the mayor and the consuls, “ and they may 
do everything according to the pietended will of the King 
concerning the equality of rank.” The people threatened to 
sack the town if the price of all provisions was not lowered, and 
the provincial dues on wine, fish and meat suppressed ; further- 
more — and here we see already the communalist good sense of 
the masses of the people in France — they wished to nominate 
consuls, some of whom would be drawn from their own class,” 
and these demands were acceded to the insurgents. Three days 
after the people demanded that the duty on milling should be 
reduced by one-half, and this also was granted.* 

This insurrection was the counterpart of a hundred others. 
To obtain bread was the prime cause of the movement, 
but soon there were also demands in the direction where 
economic conditions and political organisation meet, the 
direction in which popular agitation always goes forward 
with the greatest confidence and obtains some immediate 
results. 

In Provence, at least in March and April of 1789, more than 
forty large villages and towns, among them Aix, Marseilles 
and Toulon, abolished the tax on flour, and here and there the 
mob pillaged the houses of ofiicials whose duty was to levy the 
taxes on flour, hides, butcher’s meat, 8cc. The prices of pro- 
visions were reduced and a maximum established for aU provisions, 
and when the gentlemen of the upper middle classes protested, 
the mob replied by stoning them, or else a trench was dug before 
their eyes which might serve for their grave. Sometimes even 
a coffin was brought out the better to impress the refractory 
* ♦ Tame, voL n. aa, 23. 
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who apparently hastened to comply. Ail this tool place in 
April 1789^ without the shedding of a drop of blood. It is a 
kind of war declared on proprietors and property/’ say tEe 
reports from the governors and manicipalities. The people 
still declare that they will pay nothing, neither taxes, nor dues, 
nor debts/^* 

Before that, since April, the peasants began to plunder the 
great country houses and to compel the nobility to renounce 
their rights. At Peinier, they forced the lord to sign a 
document by which he renounced his seigneurial rights of every 
kind.” I' At Riez they wanted the bishop to burn the records. 
At Hyeres and elsewhere they burned the old papers concerning 
the feudal rents and taxes. In short, in Provence, from the 
month of April, we can already see the beginning of the great 
rising of the peasants which forced the nobility and clergy to 
make their first concessions on August 4, 1789. 

It is easy to discern the influence that these riots and this 
excitement exercised upon the elections for the National 
Assembly. Chassin, in his Genie de la Revolutim^ says that 
in some localities the nobility exercised a great influence on 
the elections, and that in these localities the peasant electors 
dared not make any complaints. Elsewhere, especially at 
Rennes, the nobles took advantage even of the sitting of the 
States-General of Brittany at the end of December 1788, and in 
January 1789, to try to stir up the starving people against the 
middle classes. But what could these last convulsive efforts 
of the nobles do against the pouplar tide, which rose steadily ? 
The people saw more than ’half the land lying idle in the hands 
of the nobility and clergy, and they understood better than if 
statisticians had demonstrated it to them, that $0 long as the 
peasants did not take possession of the land to cultivate it 
famine would be always present among them# 

The very need to live made the peasant rise against the 
monopolisers of the soil. During the winter of 1788'-! 789, says 
Chassin, no day passed in the Jura without convoys of wheat 
being plundered*}: The military authorities could tMmi: of 

♦ Letter^ In the National ArcMveS, 1453, c|fed hf Tmm, voi ih 
P» t Letter in the Arehives. Chisain* p. 16^^ 
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notliing but Suppression of the liots ” ; but the tribunals 
refused to sentence or even to judge the famished rioters* 
Similar riots broke out everywhere, north, south, east and west, 
says Chassin.* 

The elections brought with them a renewal of life and of 
hope in the villages. The lordly influence was great everywhere, 
but nowin every village there was to be found some middle-class 
man, a doctor or lawyer, who had read his Voltaire, or Siey&, 
or the famous pamphlet — Qiiest-ce queleUen Hat? Every- 
thing was changing wherever there was a weaver or a mason 
who could read and write, were it only the printed letters. 
The peasants were eager to put their grievances on paper. 
It is true that these grievances were confined for the greater 
part to things of secondary importance ; but throughout we 
see cropping up, as in the insurrection of the German peasantry 
in 1523, the demand that the lords should prove their ri^i to 
the feudal exactions.f When the peasants sent in their 
cahiets^ they waited patiently for the result* But the tardiness 
of the States-General and the National Assembly exasperated 
them, and as soon as that terrible winter of 1788-1789 came 
to an end, as soon as the sun shone again, and brought with it 
hope of a coming harvest, the riots broke out afresh, especially 
after the spring work in the fields was over* 

The intellectual middle classes evidently took advantage of 
the elections to propagate revolutionary ideas, A Constitu- 
tional Club was formed, and its numerous branches spread 
themselves even into the smallest towns. The apathy which 
had struck Arthur Young in the eastern towns no doubt 
existed ; but in some of the other provinces the middle classes 
extracted all the profit they desired from the electoral agita- 
tion* We can even see how the events which took place in 
Jijne at Versailles in the National Assembly were prepared 
severla months before in the provinces. Thus the union of 
the Three Estates and the vote by head had been agreed to in 
Dauphin^ since the month of August 1788 by the States of 
the province, under pressure of the local insurrections. 

* Cliassin^p. 163. 

m f Donxol* lUmluUm frangaim M |« fSodalitL 
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It must not be tliought, howeTer, that the middle-class 
people who took a prominent part in the elections were in the 
least degree reToliitionarp. They were moderates, “ peaceful 
rebels,” as Chassin says. As regards reroktionary measures, 
it was usually the people \¥ho spoke of them, since secret societies 
were found among the peasants, and uninotvn persons began 
to go about appealing to the people to pay taxes no longer, hut 
to make the nobles pay them. Or else emissaries went about 
declaring that the nobles had already agreed to pay the taxes, 
but that this was only a cunning tiick on their pait. The 
people of Geneva were emancipated in a day. . . . Tremble, 
ye nobles ! ” There were also pamphlets addiessed to the 
peasants and secretly distributed, such as VAvis m:c habitants 
des aampagmsy distributed at Chartres. In short, as Chassin 
says, and no one has more carefully studied this aspect of the 
Revolution : Such was the agitation in the rural districts 

that even if the people of Paris had been vanquished on July 4, 
it was no longer possible to restore the condition in which the 
country had been previous to January 1789.” To do that, it 
would have been necessary to conquer each village separately* 
After the month of March the feudal taxes were no longer 
paid by any one.’^ 

The importance of this profound agitation in the country 
districts can be easily understood. Although the educated 
middle classes did undoubtedly profit by the conflicts with the 
Court and the farlmmts to arouse political ferment, and 
although they worked hard to disseminate discontent, it is 
nevertheless certain that the peasant insurrection, winning over 
the towns also, made the real basis of the Revolution, and gave 
the deputies of the Third Estate the determination, presently 
to be expressed by them at Versailles, to reform the entire 
system of the government in France, and to initiate a compl^^te 
revolution in the distribution of wealth* 

Without the peasant insurrection, which began in winter 
and went on, ever growing, until 1793, the overthrow of royal 
despotism would never have been effected so completely, nor 
would it have been accompanied by so ei|priaoui a change, 
* Chassin, p. X67 #1 « 
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political, economic and social. France might, indeed, have had 
a sham parliament, even as Prussia had in 1848 ; but this inno- 
vation would not have assumed the character of a revolution : 
it would have remained superficial, as it did in the German 
States after 1848. 



CHAPTER VIII 

RIOTS IN PARIS AND ITS ENVIRONS 


Activity in Pans—" Rcveillon Afiair " — First conflict between 
people of Pans and neb — “ Englisb gold ” — Pans becomes 
centre of Revolution 

Under such conditions it is easy to imagine that Paris could 
not remain quiet. Famine had set its grip upon the rural 
districts in the neighbourhood of the great city, as elsewhere. 
Provisions were as scarce in Paris as in the other large towns, 
and those who came in search of work could do nothing more 
than simply increase the multitude of the poor, especially in 
prospect of the great events which every one felt were on the 
way. 

Towards the end of winter— in March and April— some 
hunger-riots and pillagings of corn are mentioned in the 
reports of the Governors of the provinces at Orleans, Cosnes, 
Rambouillet, Jouy, Poat-Sainte-Maxence, Bray-sur-Seine, Sens, 
Nangis, Virofiay, Montlh^ry, &c. In other places within the 
region, in the forests around Paris, the peasants, as early as 
March, were exterminating all the rabbits and hares ; even the 
woods belonging to the Abbey of Saint-Denis were cut down 
and carried away in the full view and knowledge of every one. 

Paris was devouring revolutionary pamphlets, of which ten, 
twelve, or twenty were published every day, and passed rapidly 
from the hands of those who could afford to buy them into 
those of the poorest. People were excitedly discussing the 
pamphlet by Sieyfes, Qu^estrce que le tiers? Rabaud de Saint- 
Etienae’s Cmideraiim star les iniirlts iu Uers Hot, which was 
tinctured with Socialism, les droits des HoU'-ginirmtx, by 
d’Entraigues, and a hundred other less bunous, but often more 
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mordant. All Paris was becoming excited against the Court 
agd the nobleSj and soon the middle-class revolutionaries went 
to the poorest suburbs and into the taverns on the outskirts 
to recruit the hands and the pikes that they needed to strike 
at royalty. Meanwhile, on April 28, the insurrection, known 
later as The Reveillon Afiair ” broke out, an affair which 
seemed like one of the forerunners of the great days of the 
Revolution. 

On April 27, the Electoral Assemblies met in Paris, and it 
seems that during the preparation of the cahiets in the Fau- 
bourg Saint-Antoine there was a disagreement between the 
middle classes and the woiking-men. The workers stated 
their grievances and the middle-class men replied with insults. 
Reveillon, a paper-manufacturer and stainer, formerly a work- 
man himself, now by skilful exploitation come to be the em- 
ployer of three hundred operatives, made himself especially 
prominent fay the brutality of his remarks. They have been 
repeated many times since, The working man can live on 
black bread and lentils : wheat is not for the likes of him,” 

Is there any truth in the connection which was made later 
on by the rich people, after the inquiry into The Reveillon 
Affair,” between the insurrection itself, and this fact mentioned 
by the toll-keepers, who declared that an immense multitude 
of suspicious-looking poor people clothed in rags had entered 
Paris just at that time i On this point there can only be 
conjectures, vain conjectures after aU. Given the prevalent 
state of mind, with revolt simmering in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, was not R^veillon’s attitude towards the workers quite 
enough in itself to explain what happened the following day ? 

On AprE 27, the people, infuriated by the opposition of the 
rich manufacturer and his brutal speeches, carried his effigy to 
the Place de la Greve for sentence and execution. At the 
Place Royale a rumour spread that the Third Estate had just 
condemned Rdveillon to death. But evening came, and the 
crowds dispersed, spreading terror among the rich by their cries, 
which resounded in the streets all through the night. FinaUy, 
on the morning the 28th, the crowds went to R^veillon^s 
factory and compelled to stop work ; they then 
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attacked the warehouse and plundered it. The troops arrived, 
and the people forthwith defied them hj throwing stones^ 
slates and furniture from the windows and the roof. On this 
the troops opened fire and for several hours the people defended 
themselves with great fury. The result was that twelve soldiers 
were killed and eighty w^ounded ; and on the people’s side 
theie were two hundred killed and three hundred wrounded* 
The workers took possession of their comiades’ dead bodies 
and carried them thxough the streets of the subuibs. Several 
days after a riotous mob of five or six hundred men gathered 
at Villejuif, and tried to break open the doors of the Bicetie 
prison. 

Here, then, was the fixst conflict between the people of Paris 
and the rich, a conflict which produced a deep impression. 
It was the first sight of the people driven to desperation, a 
sight which exercised a powerful influence on the elections 
by keeping away the reactionaiies. 

Needless to say that the gentlemen of the middle classes tried 
to prove that this outbreak was arranged beforehand by the 
enemies of France. Why should the good people of Paris 
have risen against a manufacturer ? It w^as English money 
that incited them to revolt,’’ said some ; tlie gold of the aris- 
tocrats,” said the middle-class revolutionaries. No one was 
willing to admit that the people revolted simply because they 
suffered, and had endured enough of the arrogance of the rich, 
who added insults to their sufferings ! * From that time we 
see the growth of the legend which later on was to be used to 
reduce the Revolution to its parliamentary tvork, and to 
represent all the popular insurrections during the four years 
of the Revolution as accidents — ^the work of brigands or of 
agents paid either by Pitt or by the party of reaction. Still 
later the historians revived the legend : Since the Court was 
able to use this riot as a pretext for rejecting the overtures of 
the States-General, therefore it must have been only the work 
of reactionaries*” How often have we not heard the same 
methods of reasoning used in our own time I 

* (ffistdm dm d& Lams XVI % a reactionary Mstorian, 
Me remarked that the money found oa sdlae of the akm men 
taay w# h^ve off a Ih® of plunder. ^ 
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riipners of the days of July n to July 14. A revolutionarv 
spirit began to manifest itself among the people of Par s Tm 
that me onwards. Close by theWR^ 

centres of the popular risings. Henceforth Pans became the 
focus of the R„olution. and the S«,es-General, S ™ 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE STATES-GENERAL 


Opening of States-General — King’s distrust— People not 
represented — Third Estate ** — Establishment of National 
Assembly— Oath m Tennis Court— Kmg annuls resolutions 
of Assembly — Speech of Mirabeau — People threaten force 

Oh May 4^ 17895 the twelve hundred deputies of the States- 
General assembled at Versailles, repaired to the church of Saint 
Louis to hear Mass in connection with the opening ceremony, 
and the next day the King opened the session in the presence of 
a crowd of spectators. And already from this opening meeting 
the tragic inevitability of the Revolution began to unfold itself. 

The King felt nothing but distrust towards the representa- 
tives of the nation whom he had convoted. He had at last 
resigned himself to convoking them, but he complained before 
the deputies themselves of the restlessness of spirit/^ the 
general ferment throughout the country, as if such restlessness 
was in itself factitious, and not caused by the actual condition 
of France ; as if that assemblage had been a useless and capri- 
cious violation of kingly rights. 

France, too long held back from reform, had at last come to 
feel the necessity of a complete revision of all her institutions--- 
and the King only mentioned a few trifling reforms in finance, 
for which a little economy in expenditure would have sufficed. 
He demanded the agreement of the Orders at a time when 
the provincial assemblies had already proved to men^s minds 
that the-existence of separate Orders was superannuated — a dead 
weight, a survival of the past. At a time, too, when everything, 
as in Russia to-day, needed reconstruction^ the King expressed 
Ms fear above al tMngs of innovation I Thus, i*- the 
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King^s speech^, the life-and-death struggle about to begin be- 
twen ro7al autociacj and repiesentative power was already 
foreshadowed* 

As to the nation^s representatives, they themselves in their 
divisions were already displaying signs of the deep cleavage 
which was to manifest itself throughout the Revolution be- 
t^veen those who would cling to their privileges and those who 
would strive to demolish them. 

The national lepresentation, in fact, even then showed its 
chief defect, fhe people were not represented at all, the peasants 
were absent. It was the middle classes who took it upon them- 
selves to speak for the people in general ; and with regard to 
the peasantry, m the whole of this assembly, made up of lawyers, 
notaries, attorneys, there were perhaps five or six who knew 
anything about the real position, much less the legal position 
of the immense mass of the peasants. All of them, being 
townsmen, were well able to defend the townsman ; but as to 
the peasant, they did not even know what he required, or what 
would be injurious to him. 

Civil war already exists within these precincts, whei e the King, 
surrounded by nobles, speaks as master to the Third Estate, 
and reminds them of his benefits.’^ The Keeper of the Seals, 
Barentain, disclosing the real intention of the King, dwells upon 
the part to which the States-General should confine themselves. 
They are to consider the taxes which they will be asked to 
vote, they are to discuss the reform of civil and ciiminal law, 
they are to vote on a law concerning the Press, to check the 
liberties which it had recently arrogated to itself, and that will 
be all. There were to be no dangerous reforms : AH just 
demands have been granted ; the King has not been stopped by 
indiscreet murmurs ; he has indulgently deigned to ignore them ; 
he has pardoned even the expression of those false and extravagant 
matters under cover of which it was intended to substitute harmful 
ehtmeras for the unalterable principles of the monarchy^ Gentle- 
men, you will reject with indignation these dangerous innova- 
tion?.’^ 

All the struggles oif the four succeeding years lay in these 
WOrd?J^and Meeker, who followed the King and the Keeper of 
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the Seals, in his speech lasting three hours, added nothing to 
advance either the great question of representative govern- 
ment, which absorbed the middle classes, or that of the land 
and the feudal exactions, which interested the peasants* The 
adroit Comptroller of Finance knew how to make a three-hours^ 
speech tvithout compromising himself either with the Court or 
the people* The King, faithful to the views he had already 
expressed to Turgot, did not understand the seriousness of 
the moment, and left to the Queen and piinces the task of 
intriguing to prevent the concessions which were demanded 
of him. 

But neither did Necker comprehend that it was a question of 
surmounting not merely a financial crisis, but a political and 
social crisis of the utmost seriousness, and that under these 
circumstances a policy of manceuvring between the Court and 
the Third Estate was bound to be fatal. For if it was not 
already too late to prevent a Revolution, it was at least necessary 
to make some attempt at an honest, straightforward policy of 
concessions in the matter of government ; the time had come 
to bring forward, in their most important aspects, the great 
land problems on which the misery or well-being of a whole 
nation depended. 

And as to the representatives themselves, neither the two 
privileged orders, nor yet the Third/^ grasped the full extent 
of the problem which was confronting France* The nobilit 
dreamed of regaining their ascendency over the Crown ; the 
clergy thought only of maintaining their privileges ; and the 
Third Estate, although it knew quite well what steps to take 
for the conquest of power in favour of the middle classes, did 
not perceive that there was yet another problem, infinitely 
more important to solve— that of giving back the land to the 
peasant, in order that, possessing a land freed from heavy feudal 
metions, he might double and treble the production of the 
soil, and so put an end to the incessant periods of scarcity which 
wet^ nnlermining the strength of the French nation. 

Could there be any way out of these conditions but by con- 
fitct and straggle ? The revolt of the pec^le : the mm^oi the 
peasants, the Jacquerie, the insurrection of the in the 
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townSj and of the poor in general — ^in a word^ the Revolution^ 
with all its struggles, its hatreds, its terrible conflicts and its 
r^enges, were they not all inevitable f 

For five weeks the deputies of ^ the Third ^ tried by 
parleying to induce the deputies of the other two Orders to sit 
together, while the Royalist committees on their side woiked 
to maintain the separation. The negotiations led to nothing. 
But as the days went by the people of Paris assumed a more and 
more menacing attitude. In Paris, the Palais Royal, turned into 
an open-air club to which every one was admitted, voiced the 
general exasperation. It rained pamphlets for which the 
people scrambled. “ Every hour produces something new,’^ 
says Arthur Young. Thirteen came out to-day, sixteen 
yesterday and ninety-two last week. . . . Nineteen-twentieths 
of these productions are in favour of liberty. . . , The ferment 
at Paris is beyond conception.®’ The orators who harangued 
openly in the streets, standing on a chair in front of a cafe^ 
already spoke of seizing upon the palaces and chateaux of the 
noble landlords. One heard already, like the rumbling of a 
coining storm, threatenings of the coming Terror, while 
at Versailles the people collected at the doors of the Assembly 
to insult the aristocrats. 

The deputies of the Third felt that they were being 
supported. By degrees they grew bolder, and on June i% 
upon a motion of Sieyes, they declared themselves at last a 
^"'National Assembly.’® In this way the first step towards 
the abolition of the privileged classes was taken, and the people 
of Paris greeted this first step with thunderous acclamations. 
Thus encouraged, the Assembly voted that the established 
taxes, being illegal, should be levied only provisionally, and 
only for as long as the Assembly sat. The people should not be 
any longer bound to pay them when once the Assembly should 
be dissolved. A Committee of Subsistence ®® was appointed 
to combat the famine, and capitalists were reassured by the 
Assembly’s consolidation of the National Debt — an act of the 
greatest prudence at that moment, since the National repre- 
sentation had to maintain itself at any cost, and to disarm a 

* Arthur Young, Tr0v&U in Frmc&^ pp. 153, 176 (London, 189a). 
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power^ tie power o£ the money-lender^ who wonld be dangerous 
if he took sides with the Court. 

But this meant revolt against the Royal authority. Accord- 
ingly the princes^ d’Artois, Conde and Contij together with 
the Keeper of the Seals, began to plan a coup d^ctat On a given 
day the King was to go in great state to the Assembly. There 
he would annul all the resolutions of the Assembly, he would 
decree the separation of the Orders, and would himself fix the 
few reforms, which should be passed by the Three Orders sitting 
separately. And what did Necker, that perfect representative 
of the middle classes of the period, oppose to this stroke of 
authority, to the coup d^itat prepared by the Court ? Com- 
promise ! He, too, wanted a display of authority, a Royal 
Session, and in this session the King was to grant the capitative 
vote without distinction between the Three Orders in the 
matter of taxes ; but for everything concerning the privileges 
of the nobility and clergy separate sittings of the Orders 
were to be maintained. Now, it is evident that this measure 
was still less possible to realise than that of the princes. A 
coup d^etat is not risked for a half-measure, which, moreover, 
could not be maintained for more than a fortnight. How 
could taxation have been reformed without impinging on the 
privileges of the two superior Orders ? 

It was on June 20, therefore, that the deputies of **the 
Third/’ emboldened by the more and more threatening 
attitude of the people in Paris, and even at Versailles, decided 
to resist the plans for dismissing the Assembly, and for that 
purpose to bind themselves together by solemn oath. Seeing 
their Assembly Hall closed on account of the preparations that 
were being made for the Royal Session, they went in procession 
to a kind of private hall, the haE of the Tennis Court in the 
Rue Sakt-Franffois* A crowd Imarched with the procession 
through the streets of Versailes, headed by Bailly. Some 
volunteer soldiers offered their services to mount guard for 
them. The enthusiasm of the crowds which surrounded them 
on al sides upheld the deputies. 

Arrifed at the hall of the Tennis Court, eicited and touchtd 
by a fine emotion, they all but one took a solemn oath AOt to 
separate before they had given France a Constitutka* 
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No doubt these were but words ; there was even something 
theatrical ia this oath 5 but that matters little. There are 
rftoments when words are required to make hearts Yibrate. And 
the oath taken in the hall of the Tennis Court made the hearts 
of revolutionary youth vibrate throughout the length and 
breadth of France. Woe to the Assemblies that are incapable 
of such an attitude and such words. 

Besides, this act of courage on the pait of the Assembly bore 
immediate fruit. Two days later the Third Estate, being 
obliged to sit in the church of Saint Louis, found the clergy 
coming to take part in their deliberations. 

The great blow of the Royal Session was struck the following 
day, June 33, but its effect was already weakened by the oath 
in the Tennis Court and the sitting in the church of Saint 
Louis. The King appeared before the deputies. He annulled 
all the resolutions of the Assembly, or rather of the Third 
Estate ; he decreed the maintenance of the Orders, determined 
the limits of the reforms to be accomplished, threatened the 
States-General with dissolution if they did not obey, and 
ordered all the deputies to separate for the time being. Upon 
this the nobility and clergy obediently left the hall, but the 
deputies of the Third ” kept their places. Then it was that 
Mirabeau uttered his beautiful and famous speech, in which 
he said that the King was only their mandatory, that they hdd 
their authority of the people, and having taken the oath they 
could not separate without having framed a Constitution. 
Being here by the will of the people they would leave only by 
the force of the bayonet. 

Now, it was exactly this force which the Court no longer 
possessed, Necker had already told them, in February, and 
very truly, that obedience was nowhere to be found, and that 
they could not be sure even of the troops. 

*As to the people of Paris, we have seen in what kind of 
humour they were on April 37. Every moment a general 
rising of the people against the rich was feared in Paris, and a 
few ardent revolutionaries had not hesitated to go into the 
gloomy faubourgs in search of reinforcements against the 
Court. Even at Versailles, on the eve of the Royal Session, 
the'^peopk had almost killed | clerical deputy, the Abb 4 Maury, 
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as well as d’Espremenil, a deputy of “ the Third,” who had 
come over from the nobility. On the day of the Royal Session 
the Keeper of the Seals and the Archbishop of Paris were &o 
“ hooted, abused and scoffed at, so overwhelmed with shame 
and lage,” that the Eng’s secretary, Passeret, who accom- 
panied the minister, “ died of the shock the same day.” On 
the 24th, the Bishop of Beauvais was neaily killed by a blow on 
the head from a stone. On June 25, the ciowd hissed the depu- 
ties of the nobility and clergy. All the windows were broken 
in the palace of the Archbishop of Pans. “ The troops refused 
to fire on the people,” says Arthur Young bluntly. The King’s 
threat was therefore meaningless. The people’s attitude was too 
menacing for the Court to resort to bayonets, and this is why 
Louis XVL uttered this exclamation, “After all . . . let 
them stay ! ” 

As to the Assembly of the Third Estate itself, was it not 
deliberating under the watchful eyes and menaces of the people 
who filled the galleries ? As early as June 17, when the Third 
Estate declared itself a National Assembly, that memorable 
decision was arrived at amidst the acclamations of the galleries 
and of the two or three thousand persons who surrounded the 
Hall of Assembly. The list of the three hundred deputies of 
“ the Third ” who were opposed to it went the round of Paris, 
and there was even some talk of burning their houses. And 
when the oath was being taken in the Tennis Court, and Martin 
Dauch opposed it, Bailly, the president of the Assembly, 
prudendiy made him escape by a back door to avoid lacing the 
people gathered at the front of the hall, and for several days 
he had to remain in hidings 

Without this pressure put upon the Assembly by the people, 
it is quite possible that the brave deputies of “ the Third,” 
whpse names are remembered in history, might never have 
Succeeded in overcoming the resistance of the timorous who 
had ranged themselves with Malouet. 

As to the people of Paris, they made open preparations for 
the revolt, which was their reply to the military coup d’kat 
prepared by the Court against Paris for July 16. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR THE COUP D’ETAT 
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The I4tli of Jtily"-*Middle classes distrust people — Royahsts 
prepare coup d*itat — Middle classes urge people to arm — 
People seize Bastille — Middle classes restore order — King 
and feudal rights — Effect of Royal Session — -Atmosphere of 
conspiracy at Court — Foundation of Breton Club — Mirabeau 
and people — ^Necker tries to avert famine-^-Incompetence of 
National Assembly—Royalist plotting continues — Petition of 
Assembly 

The accepted account of July 14 runs as follows : The National 
Assembly was sitting. At the end of June, after two months 
of parleying and hesitations, the Three Orders were at last 
united* The power was slipping from the grasp of the Courti 
which began, therefore, to prepare a coup £hat. Troops 
were summoned and massed round Versailles ; they were to 
disperse the Assembly and bring Paiis to its senses. 

On July II, the accepted version goes on to say, the Court 
decided to act, Necker was dismissed and exiled, Paris heard 
of this on the 12th, and the citizens formed a procession, which 
passed through the streets carrying a statue of the dismissed 
minister. At the Palais Royal, Camille Desmoulins made his 
famous speech ending with an appeal to arms. The faubourgs 
rose and 50,000 pikes were forged in thirty-six hours ; on the 
14th the people marched upon the Bastille, which presently 
lowered its drawbridge and surrendered. The Revolution 
had gained its first victory. 

Such is the usual account, which is repeated at the RepubHc^s 
festivals. It is, however, only a half-truth. It is true so far 
as the dry statement of facts is concerned ; but it does not 
tell what should hi told about the part played by the people 

♦ *57 
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in the rising; nor yet about tke true connection between 
the two elements of the movement, the people and the middle 
classes. For in the Paris insurrection leading to July % 
all through the Revolution, there were two separate currents 
of different origin : the political movement of the middle 
classes and the popular movement of the masses. At certain 
moments during the great days of the Revolution, the two 
movements joined hands in a temporary alliance, and then 
they gained their great victories over the old regime. But 
the middle classes always distrusted their temporary ally, the 
people, and gave clear proof of this in July 1789. The alliance 
was concluded unwillingly by the middle classes ; and on the 
morrow of the 14th, and even during the insurrection itself, 
they made haste to organise themselves, in order that they 
might be able to bridle the revolted people. 

Ever since the Reveillon affair, the people of Paris, suffering 
from scarcity, seeing bread grow dearer day by day, and 
deceived by empty promises, had been trying to revolt. But 
not feeling themselves supported, even by those of the middle 
classes who had become prominent in the struggle with royal 
authority, they could only chafe the bit. In the meantime, 
the Court party, led by the Queen and the princes, decided 
to strike a great blow, which would put an end to the Assembly 
and to the popular agitation in Paris. They concentrated 
troops whose attachment to the King and Queen they stimu- 
kted by every means, and openly prepared a coup d'etat against 
the Assembly and against Paris. Then the Assembly, feeling 
themselves threatened, gave free rein to those of their members 
and friends in Paris who wanted the appeal to the people ” ; 
that is to say, the appeal for a popular rising. And the people 
of the faubourgs, desiring nothing better, responded to the 
appeal* They did not wait for the dismissal of Necker, but 
be^G to rise as early as July 8, and even on June ay. Taking 
advantage of this the middle classes urged the people to open 
iniurrection, and allowed them to arm themselves. At the 
ssinte time they took care to be armed, too, so that they could 
control the popular outbreak and prevent its going too far.” 
But as the insurrection gathered force, tKe people, coi^rary 
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to the will of the middle classes, seized the Bastille, the emblem 
and support of the royal power ; whereupon the middle classes, 
having meanwhile organised their militia, lost no time in 
suppressing the men with pikes and re-establishing order. 

That is the twofold movement which has to be described. 

We have seen that the purpose for holding the Royal Session 
of June 23 was to declare to the States-General that they 
were not the power they wished to be ; that the absolute power 
of the King remained unimpaired ; that there was nothing 
for the States-General to change in it ; ^ and that the two 
privileged orders, the nobility and the clergy, would of them- 
selves enact whatever concessions they should deem useful 
for a more just distribution of the taxes. The benefits which 
were to be granted to the people would come therefore from the 
King in person^ and those benefits would be the abolition of 
statute labour, in great part already accomplished, of mort- 
main and of franc-fief^ restriction of the game laws, the sub- 
stitution of a regular enlistment instead of drawing lots for 
the militia, the suppression of the word faille and the organisa- 
tion of the provincial authorities. All this, however, belonged 
to the realm of empty promises, or indeed was but the mere 
naming of reform, for all that these reforms implied, all the 
substance for making these changes, had still to be provided ; 
and how could it be provided without laying the axe to the 
privileges of the two superior orders ? But the most important 
point in the royal speech, since the whole revolution was soon 
to turn upon the matter, was the King’s declaration concerning 
the inviolability of the feudal rights. He declared that the 
tithes, redemptions, rents of all kinds and seigneurial and feudal 
rights were property rights absolutely and for ever inviolable. 

By such a pronouncement the King was evidently placing 
tl^e nobility on his side against the Third Estate. But to 
make a promise of this extent was to circumscribe the Revo- 
lution in advance, in such a way as to render it powerless to 

* Necker^s original project allowed tke Assembly a right to push 
the Eevolution as far as the establishment of a charter, in imitation 
ol the English, says Louis Blanc ; they took care to exclude from all 
joint deliberations t^e form of constitution to be given by th© next 
Staiida^General {Mtsiotre de ta Rholution frmga%s$t 4vo, voL i. p. rao). 
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accoiaplisli my substantial reform in the finances of the 
State and in the entire internal organisatioji of France* It 
meant maintaining intact the old France^ the old and 

we shall see later how^ in the course of the Revoktion, royalty 
mi the maintenance of feudal nghu — the old political form 
and the old economic form — came to be associated in the 
mind of the nation. 

It must be admitted that this manoeuvre of the Court 
succeeded up to a certain point* After the Royal Session the 
nobility accorded the Kang, and especially the Queen, an 
ovation at the palace, and the next day there remained only 
forty-seven nobles who adhered to the two other Orders. Only 
a few days later, when the rumour spread that a hundred 
thousand Parisians were marching on Versailles, the people 
at the palace were in a state of general consternation at hearing 
this news, and on an order from the King, confirmed by the 
weeping Queen — for the nobility no longer relied upon the 
King—most of the nobles rejoined the representatives of the 
clergy and the Third Estate* But even then they scarcely 
concealed their hope of soon seeing those rebels dispersed by 
force. 

Meanwhile, all manceuvringa of the Court, all its conspiracies, 
and even all conversations of such-and-such a prince or noble, 
were quicldy made known to the revolutionaries. Everything 
reached Paris by a thousand secret ways of communication 
carefully established, and the rumours coming from Versailles 
helped to increase the ferment in the capital. The moment 
always arrives when those in power can no longer depend even 
upon their servants, and such a moment had come at Versailles. 
Thus, while the nobility were rejoicing over the little success 
gained by the Royal Session, some middle-class revolutionaries 
were founding at Versailles itself a dub, the Breton Club, 
wMch soon became a great rallying centre and was later on 
tbe famous club of the Jacobins. To this ckb the servants, 
even those of the King and Queen, went to report what was 
said behind dosed doors at the Court* Some Breton depu- 
ties, among them Le ChapdOier, Glez;en and Ltnjuinais, were 
the foTOderi of this Breton Qub, and Mifabeau, the 
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d^Aiguillon^ Sieyis^ Barnave, Petion^ the Abbe Gr%oire and 
!g.obespierre were members of it. 

Since the States-General had been sitting at Versailles the 
greatest excitement prevailed in Paris. The Palais Rojah 
with its gardens and cjifh^ had become an open-air club, whither 
ten thousand persons of all classes went every day to exchange 
newSy to discuss the pamphlets of the hour, to renew among 
the crowd their ardour for future action, to know and to 
understand one another. Here flocked together the lower 
middle classes and the intellectuals. All the rumours, all the 
news collected at Versailles by the Breton Club, were imme- 
diately communicated to this open-air club of the Parisians. 
Thence the rumours and news spread to the faubourgs, and 
if sometimes on the way fiction was added to fact, it was, as 
is often the case with popular legends, truer than the truth 
itself, since it was only forestalling, and revealing under the 
guise of legend, the secret spiings of action, and intuitively 
judging men and things often more correctly than do the wise. 
Who better than the obscure masses of the faubourgs knew 
Marie-Antoinette, the Duchess de Polignac, the perfidious 
King and the treacherous princes ? Who has understood them 
better than the people did ? 

Ever since the day following the Royal Session, the great 
city was simmering with revolt. The Hotel de Ville had 
sent congratulations to the Assembly. The Palais Royal had 
forwarded an address couched in militant language. For t|ie 
famished people, despised and rejected until then, the popular 
triumph was a gleam of hope, and insurrection represented 
in their eyes the means of procuring the bread they needed^. 
At the time when the famine was growing more and more 
severe, and even the supply of bad flour, yellow and burnt, 
reserved for the poor, continually failed, the people knew 
that in Paris and the vicinity there was enough food to feed 
everybody, and the poor said to one another that without an 
insurrection the monopolists would never leave off starving 
the people. 

But, as the murmurs of the people in their dark quarters 
grew louder, the Paris middle classes and the representatives 
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of the people at Versailles became more and more alarmed 
about a possible rising in the provinces. Better the King apd 
Court than the people in revolt.* The very day the three 
Orders were united, June 27, after the first victory of the Third 
Estate, Mirabeau, who until then was appealing to the people, 
separated himself completely from them, and advocated the 
separation of the representatives from them. He even warned 
the members to be on their guard against seditious auxiliaries.” 
In this we can already see the future programme of the 
Gironde ” evolving in the Assembly. Mirabeau wished the 
Assembly to contribute to the maintenance of order, to the 
public tranquillity, to the authority of the laws and their 
ministers.” He went even further. He wanted the deputies 
to rally round the King, saying that the King meant well ; 
if it happened that he did any wrong, it was only because he 
was deceived and badly advised ! 

The Assembly loudly applauded this speech* The truth 
is,” says Louis Blanc very aptly, that far from wishing to 
overturn the throne, the middle classes were already trying 
to shelter themselves behind it. Deserted by the nobility, it 
was in the ranks of his commons, at one time so obstinate, 
that Louis XVL would have found Ms most faithful and most 
alarmed servitors. He was ceasing to be the King of gentle- 
men, he was becoming the King of the property-owners.” 

This primordial defect in the Revolution weighed it down, 
aU the time, as we shall see, up to the moment when reaction 
got the upper hand* 

The distress in the city, however, increased from day to 
day* It is true that Necker had taken measures to avert the 
dangers of a famine* On September 7, 1788, he had suspended 

^ Xhow who make speeches on t)m anniversaries of tb© Kevolution 
to keep silent on this delicate subject, and speak ol the tonchiag 
nmahimity wkch they pretend to have existed between the |»ople and 
their r^resentatives. But Jkmis Blanc has alr»cly panted mt the 
fears of the middle classes as the 14th of July drew near* and modem 
ohiy conirms this point of view. The additional facts whioli 
I give hare, coaeariuaf the days tom the sad to the tMb ol July* 
show also that toe msurrectioR of the people of Paris folowed up to 
tie talk Its own Mm of conduct, ladap«d«st of the middle^lass 
»«pibers ol toe Third Estate. • 
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the exportation of corn, and he was protecting the importation 
bj^ bounties ; seventy million livres were expended in the 
purchase of foreign wheat. At the same time he gave wide- 
spread publicity to the decree of the King’s Council of April 
23, 1789, which empowered judges and officers of the police 
to visit private granaries to make an invent 01 y of the grain, 
and in case of necessity to send the grain to market. But the 
carrying out of these orders was confided to the old authorities 
and— no more need be said ! 

Now in July the Government was giving bounties to those 
who brought wheat to Paris; but the imported wheat was 
secretly re-exported, so that it could be brought in again and 
so obtain the bounty a second time. In the provinces, mono- 
polists were buying up the corn with a view to these specula- 
tions; they bought up even the standing crops. 

It was then that the true character of the National Assembly 
was revealed. It had been worthy of admiration, no doubt, 
when it took the oath in the Tennis Court, but above all 
things it still maintained towards the people a middle-class 
attitude. On July 4, when the report of the Committee 
of Subsistence ” was presented, the Assembly discussed the 
measures to be taken for guaranteeing food and work to the 
people. They talked for hours and made proposition after 
proposition. Potion proposed a loan, others proposed authoris- 
ing the provincial assemblies to take the necessary measures, 
but nothing was decided, nothing undertaken. And, when 
one of the members raised the question of the speculators and 
denounced some of them, he had the entire Assembly against 
him. Two days later, July 6, Bouche announced that the 
culprits were known, and that a formal accusation would be 
made the next day. A general panic took possession of the 
Assembly,” says Gorsas, in the Courner de Vmailks et Paris^ 
which he had just started. But the next day came and not a 
word more was uttered on this subjects The aSair was 
suppressed in the interim. Why ? For fear— as subsequent 
events go to prove— of compromising revelations. 

In any case, so much did the Assembly fear the popular 
outbreak, that on the occasion of a riot in Paris^ on June 30, 
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after tlie arrest of the eleven French Guards who had refused 
to load their muskets to fire on the people^ the Assembly voted 
an address to the King, conceived in the most servile terms and 
protesting its profound attachment to the royal aiithoiity/^ * 

However grudgingly the King might have consented to 
give the middle classes the smallest share in the Govemment, 
they would have rallied to him and helped with all their power 
of organisation to keep the people down. But — and let this 
serve as a warning m future revolutions— m the hfe of the 
individual^ of parties^ and even of mstitulionsj there is a logic 
which is beyond any one^s power to change. The royal 
despotism could not come to terms with the middle classesj^ 
who demanded from it their share m the Govemment. It 
was logically destined to fight them, and once the battle began 
it had to succumb and yield its place to representative govern- 
ment — ^the form which was best suited to the rule of the 
middle classes. On the other hand, without betraying its 
natural supporters, the nobihty, it could not make terms with 
democracy, the people^s party, and it did its best to defend 
the nobles and their privileges, to see itself later on betrayed 
in return by those selLsame persons, privileged from their 
birth. 

Meanwhile information concerning the plots of the Court 
was coming from all quarters, both to the partisans of the 
Duke of Orleans, who used to meet at Montrouge, as weE as 
to the revolutionaries, who frequented the Breton Club. 
Troops were concentrating at VersaiEes, and on the road from 
Versailles to Paris. In Paris itself they took possession of the 
most important points in the direction of Fersaifles. Thirty- 
five thousand men were said to be distributed within this 
compass, and twenty thousand more were to be added to them 
in a few days. The princes and the Queen, it was rumoured, 
were planning to dissolve the Assembly, to crush Paris in case 
of a rising, to arrest and MU, not only the principal leaders 

♦ The National Assembly d^Jores the troubles which are now 
aritatmg Fails. , . , It will send a deputation to tl»' King to beg 
Mm of U$ grace to employ for the teHastablishmeat of mim the laWiblo 
means of lha clemency and Madn^ that me ^ native to hi« 
with the con&denoe which Ms good people wii alwayi 
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and the Duke of Orleans, but also those members of the 
Af embly, such as Mirabeau, Mounier and Lally-ToUendal, who 
wished to transform Louis XVL into a constitutional monarch* 
Twelve membersj said La Fayette later on, were to be immolated. 
The Baron de Breteuil and Marshal de Broglie had been 
summoned to put this project into execution — both of them 
quite ready to do it. If it is necessary to bum Paris, Palis 
will be burnt/’ said the former. As to Marshal de Broglie, 
he had wiitten to the Prince de Conde that a whiff of grape- 
shot would soon disperse these argufiers and restore the 
absolute power which is going out, in place of the republican 
spirit which is coming in.” ^ 

It must not be believed that those rumouis were only idle 
tales, as some reactionary historians have asserted. The letter 
of the Duchess de Polignac, addressed on July 1 2 to Flesselles, 
the Provost of the Merchants, which was found later on, and 
m which all the persons implicated were mentioned under 
assumed names, is sufficient proof of the plot hatched by the 
Court for July 16. If there could still be any doubt on this 
matter, the words addressed to Dumouriez at Caen on July 10 
by the Duchess de Beuvron, in the presence of sixty exulting 
nobles, should suffice to prove it : 

Well, Dumouriez,” said the Duchess, do you not know 
the great news ? Your friend Necker is turned out, and the 
result is that the King reascends the throne and the Assembly 
is dispersed. Your friends, ^ the forty-seven/ are at this very 
moment in the Bastille, perhaps, with Mirabeau, Turgot, and 
a hundred or so of those insolent fellows of the Third Estate, 
and for certain Marshal de Broglie is in Paris with thirty 
thousand men.”t 

The Duchess was mistaken. Necker was not dismissed until 
the^llth, and Broglie took care not to enter Paris. 

But what was the Assembly doing then f It was doing 
what Assemblies have always done, and always will do. It 
decided on nothing. What could it decide ? 

The very day that the people of Paris began to rise, that 

♦ Lotus Blaiw> Buiotre ie la Riiuoluiton fmitpam* 

f Bttmotinez* Mirno^rmt vot n. p 35. 

* . 
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is, on July 8, the Assembly charged no other than Mirabeau, 
the people’s tribune, with the drawing up of a humble petition 
to the King, and while praying the King to withdraw the 
troops the Assembly filled their petition with the grossest 
adulation. It spoke of a people who dearly loved their King, 
and thanked Heaven for the gift bestowed upon them in his 
love. How many times similar words and flatteries will be 
addressed to the King by the representatives of the people 
during the progress of the Revolution ! The fact is that the 
Revolution cannot be understood at all if these repeated 
efiorts on the part of the propertied classes to win over Royalty 
to their side as a buckler against the people are passed by 
unnoticed. All the dramas which will be enacted later on, 
in 1793, within the Convention, were already contained in 
germ in this petition from the National Assembly, signed 
but a few days before July 14. 



CHAPTER XI 

PARIS ON THE EVE OF THE FOURTEENTH 

Revolution centred in Paris, not in Assembly — Paris ready 
to rise — Districts organise people — Arrest of soldiers of Gardes 
franpaises — Scarcit}^ of bread — Fury of people increases — 
Dismissal of Necker^ — Camille Desmoulins appeals to arms — 
Struggle begins — Tocsin rung — People procure food and 
arms — Permanent Committee instituted — Formation of 
National Guard — Middle classes try to disarm people 

The attention of the historians is generally absorbed by the 
National Assembly. The representatives of the people 
assembled at Versailles seem to personify the Revolution, and 
their last words or acts are chronicled with pious devotion. 
Nevertheless, it was not there that the passionate heart of the 
Revolution was throbbing during those July days: it was 
throbbing in Paris. 

Without Paris, without her people, the Assembly was naught. 
If the fear of Paris in revolt had not restrained the Court, the 
Assembly would have been most certainly dispersed, as has been 
seen so many times since — on the 1 8 th Brumaire and December z 
in Trance, and also recently in Hungary and in Russia. No 
doubt the deputies would have protested ; no doubt they would 
have uttered some fine speeches, and some of them perhaps 
might have tried to raise the provinces ; but without a people 
ready to rise, without a preliminary revolutionary work aqcom- 
'plished among 'the masses, without an appeal to the people 
:Jor, revolt made direct from man to.man and not'by manifestoes, 
A' representative .Assembly' can; do little when it' has to face an 
established governmeiit 'backe'd by its legions of functionaries 
and its army, ® ' 

Fortuna1:;ply . Paris was awake.^^ Whilst the ' National Assetnhly ' 
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slumbered ia fancied security, and on July lo tranquilly 
resumed the discussion on the scheme foi a Constitution, the 
people of Pans, to whom the boldest and most dear sighted 
of the middle classes had at last appealed, prepared for in- 
surrection. Details of the military trap mhich the Court 
was preparing for the 1 6th were repeated in the faubourgs. 
Everything was known, even the Kmg^s threat to retire to 
Soissons and deliver up Pans to the army , and Pans, la grandi 
fonrmtse^ organised itself in its various sections to ansver force 
by force. The “seditious auxillianes with uliich Miubeau 
had threatened the Court had been appealed to indeed, and 
in the gloomy wineshops of the suburbs the Pans proletarians 
discussed the means of “saving the country.” They aimed 
themselves as best they could. 

Hundreds of patriotic agitators, “unknown persons,” of 
course, did everything to keep up the ferment and to draw 
the people into the streets Squibs and fircmmrks w^ere, 
according to Arthur Young, one of the means used ; they 
were sold at half-price, and whenever a ciowd collected to see 
the fireworks let off at a street corner, some one would begin 
to harangue the people — tell them news of the Court plots. 
“ Lately a company of Swiss would have crushed all this ; a 
regiment would do it now if led with firmness ; but let it last 
a fortnight, and an army will be wanting,” said Arthur Young 
on the eve of July 14, 

In fact, by the end of June the people of Paris were in full 
ferment and preparing for Insurrection^ At the beginning of 
the month there had already been riots on account of the 
dearness of corn, writes Hardy, the English bookseller , and if 
Paris remained calm until the ^Sth, it was only because, until 
the Royal Session, the people were always hoping that the 
Assembly would do something. But since the 25th, Paris 
Understood already that no other hope remained but 
Jhiuttection. 

One paity of Parisians marched that day towards Versailles, 
td fight the troops. In Paris itsell, bands were formed 
“prepared to proceed to the direst e;ictreinitie0/^ m we read 
* Yoniig^ tfm0k in p. 184 Iphnim* 
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in the secret Notes addressed to the Minister of Foreign Affairs^ 
whicli were published by Chassin.^ The people have been 
in commotion all night, they have made bonfires and let off a 
prodigious number of 1 octets m front of the Palais Royal and 
the General Compti oiler’s Office* They were shouting, ® Long 
live the Duke of Oilcans ! ’ ” 

The same day, the 25th, soldiers of the French Guards 
deserted their barracks, fraternising and drinking with the 
people, who earned them off to various quarters, shouting 
thiough the stieets as they passed . A has la calotte ^ ” 

Meanwhile the districts ” of Pans, that is, the primary 
bodies of electois, especnlly those of the workmen’s quarters, 
assembled regularly and took measures for organising resistance 
in Pans. The districts ” were kept m touch with each 
other, and their representatives made repeated efforts to 
constitute an independent municipal body* Even on the 25th 
Bonneville appealed to arms at an Assembly of the electors, and 
proposed that they should foim themselves into a Commune, 
quoting historical precedent to give weight to his proposal* 
The next day, after having met first in the Museum, Rue 
Dauphme, the repiesentatives of the “districts” at last 
traasfeired themselves to the Hotel de Ville, and on July i 
they were already in their second session, a verbatim report of 
which IS given by Chassm.f Thus they constituted the 
“ Peimanent Committee,” which we shall see acting on the 
day of July 14* 

On June 30, a simple incident, the arrest of eleven soldiers 
of the Gardes fran^atses, who had been sent to the Abbaye 
prison for refusing to load their muskets, sufficed to cause a 
serious riot in Pans, When Loustalot, editor of the Rh&hUons 
de Pans^ mounted a chair m front of the Caf<^ Foy in the Palais 
Royal, and harangued the crowd on this matter, four thousand 
men went immediately to the Abbaye and set the arrested 
soldiers at liberty. The jailers, seeing the crowd arrire, realised 
that resistance was useless, and handed over the prisoners ; 
and the dragoons, riding full gallop to cut down the people, 

♦ Chassm, L« Bect^m et he cahters de Pans (Paras, 1S89), voi iii 

th It If* I uml *1% «r\'ri\ <» '5A. AAA 
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halted^ thrust bad tlieir sabres into their sheaths^ and frater- 
nised with the ciowd A shudder ran through the Assembly 
when they learned nett day of this fraternisition of the troops 
and the rioteis. “ Are we to be the tnbunes of a people in 
revolt ? these gentlemen ashed one another. 

But revolt was already growing in the outskuts of Pans. 
At Ningis the people h d refused to pay the tables, so long as 
they weie not fixed by the Assembly, and as theie was a 
scauity of bread (onl) t\\o bushels of wheat were sold to each 
buyer) and the people were in an uproar, the maiLet was 
surrounded by diagoons. But notwithstanding the presence 
of the lioops the If weie seveial riots at Nangis and m other 
little towns on the outsLiits, ^^The people qiiairel with the 
balers/’ says Young, and then run away with the bread and 
wheat for nothmgd’ * 

The Msnure de France 0 uly 27) even mentions some 
attempts made in several places, especially at Saint- Quentin, 
to cut the green crops, so gteat was the scarcity* 

In Paris, on June 30, the patriots vceie already enrolling 
themselves at the Cafe dii Caveau for insurrection, and w^hen 
they heard the next day that Broglie had taken command of 
the army, the people, say the secret reports, openly declared 
and posted up everywhere that should the troops fire a single 
shot they would put everything to fire and sword Many 
other things much stronger than that were said/^ adds the 
offickL Wise men dare not show themselves.” 

On July z the fury of the populace broke out against the 
Count d'^ Artois and the Polignacs. There was talk of killing 
them and sacking their palaces. There was talk also of seiving 
upon all the cannon distributed through Paris* The crowds 
in the streets were larger and the fury of the people incon- 
ceivable, say the same reports. This very day,” said Hardy, 
the bookseller, in his journal, a raging multitude was on "the 
point of setting out fiom the Palais Royal to rescue the deputies 
of the Third Estate, who it was said were exposed to the danger 
of being assassinated by the nobles*” The people now began 
to talk of seking on the arms at the Hdtel des Invalides* 

• Artte Young, p 1S9. 
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Tke fiirj inspired bj hunger kept pace with the fury against 
the Court. Consequently, on July 4 and 6, fearing an attack 
oif the bakers, parties of Gardes ftangmses had to be sent out 
to patrol the streets and superintend the distribution of bread* 

On July 8, a prelude to the insurrection broke out in Pans 
itself, at the camp of twenty thousand unemployed workmen 
engaged by the Government in road-makmg at Montmartre. 
Two days after, on the loth, blood was already flowing, and 
on the same day they began to set fire to the toll-gates. The 
one in the Chaussee d’Antm was burnt, and the people took 
advantage of this by letting in provisions and wme free of duty. 

Would Camille Desmoulins ever have made his appeal to 
arms on the 12th if he had not been sure that the people would 
listen to him, if he had not known that Paris was already in 
revolt, that only twelve days before Loustalot had stirred up 
the crowd over a matter of less importance, and that Pans 
and the faubourgs were even then merely waiting for the 
signal for some one to begin and it would flame into in- 
surrection ? 

The impetuosity of the princes, who were certain of success, 
precipitated the coup d^eUt planned for the i6th, and the 
King was compelled to act before reinforcements for the 
troops had arrived at Versailles."*^ 

Necker was dismissed on the iith, the Count d’Artois 
shaking his fist in the minister’s face as he passed into the 
council chamber of the ministers, and the King, with his 
usual duplicity, pretending to know nothing about it, although 
he had already signed the dismissal. Necker submitted to 
his master’s orders without a word. He even fell in with his 
plans, and arranged for his departure for Brussels in such a 
way that it passed unnoticed at Versailles. 

Paris only learned about it towards noon the next day, 
Sunday, the 12th. Every one had been expecting this dismissal, 
which was to be the beginning of the coup The people 

were already repeating the saying of the Duke de Broglie, 

^ Vtds the Letters of Salmour, the Envoy from Saxony, to Stutter- 
heim, on July 19 and August 20 (Archives of Dresden), cited by Hammer- 
mont ; Lapurnie du :yi. JmUei 1789, by Pitra (Publications de la Soci6t6 
de i*'Histoire de la devolution fran^aise, 1892). 
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wEoy with his thiity thousand soldiers massed between Pans 
and Versailles^ was answerable for and as sinister 

rumours were circulating all the morning concerning tiie 
niassacies prepared hy the Court, all revolutionary Paris” 
rushed m a body to the Palais Royal* Just then the courier 
had arrived bringing news of Necker’s etile. The Court had 
decided to open hostilities* . , . Whereupon Camille Des- 
moulins, coming out of one of the cafes in the Palais Royal, the 
Cafe Foy, with a swoid in one hand and a pistol in the other, 
mounted upon a chair and made his appeal to arms. Breaking 
a branch from a tree, he took, as is known, a green leaf as a 
badge, a rallying-sign. And his ciy, There is not a moment 
to lose, haste to arms ! ” spread through the faubourgs. 

In the afternoon an immense procession, carrying the busts 
of the Duke of Orleans and Necker, veiled in crape (it was 
said that the Duke of Orleans also had been banished), passed 
through the Palais Royal, along the Rue Richelieu, and turned 
towards the Place Louis XV* (now Place de la Concorde), which 
was occupied by troops—Swiss, Fiench Infantry, Hussais and 
Dragoons— under the command of the Marquis dc Eesenval, 
The troops soon found themselves surrounded by the people* 
They tried to keep them back with sabre-thrusts ; they even 
fired upon them, but before an innumerable crowd that pushed 
and jostled, pressing in and bieakmg through their ranis on 
every side, the soldiers were forced to retire* From other 
sources we learn that the French Guards fired a few shots at 
the Royal German ” regiment, which adhered to the King, 
and that the Swiss refused to fire on the people. Besenval, 
who seems not to have had much confidence in the Court, 
withdrew, therefore, before an overwhelming torrent of the 
people and went to camp on the Champ-de-Mars,* 

Thus the struggle began* But what would be the final 

ft- 

** fha Frencli Guards, having sided mth the populace, fired upon 
a detachment ol the Royal German regiment, posted on the boulevard, 
my wmdowa. Two mm and two horses were wrote 

ihfiptiui Plenipotentiary of Catherme IT in Paris, to the Chancellor 
on'Iuly i|* And he added. ** yesterday and the day 
t^y hurmdd the bamk» and that of the Pimbothg 

(Cbhohw* lemm h Lmis XV/., p. 
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outcome of it i£ the tioops, still faithful to the King, received 
oiders to march on Pans ? In this eventualitj, the middle 
classes decided to accept, with reluctance, the supreme measure, 
the appeal to the people. The tocsin was rung thioughout 
Pans, and the faubourgs began to forge piles. ^ 

By degrees armed men began to appear in the streets. All 
night long men of the people compelled the passers-by to 
give them money to buy powder. The toll-gates were m 
flames All the gates on the right bank, from the Faubourg 
Saint-Antoine to that of Sami-Honore, as well as those at 
Saint-Marcel et Sam I- Jacques, were burnt, and provisions and 
wine entered Pans freely All night the tocsin rang and the 
middle classes trembled foi their possessions, because men 
armed with pikes and cudgels spread themselves through 
every quaiiei and plundered the houses of some monopolists, 
known to be enemies of the people, and knocking at the doors 
of the rich they demanded money and arms. 

The next day, the 13th, the people went first of all to the 
places where there was food. They attacked the monastery 
of Saint-Lazare, with cries of Bread, bread ! Fifty-two 
caits were laden with flour, which, instead of being emptied 
then and there, were dragged to the Halles, so that the food 
might be used by every one. It was to the Halles that the 
people also sent the provisions let into Pans without paying 
duty.f 

At the same time the people seized the prison of La Force, 
where debtors were imprisoned, and the liberated prisoners 
went about the city thanking the people ; but an outbreak of 
prisoners in the Chatelet was quelled, apparently by some of 
the middle classes who had armed in hot haste and were already 

Of these 50,000 were made, as well as “ all kmds of small arms, 
at Ihe expense of the town/* saysDusaulx oeuvre de sept jours/* 
p, ao3). 

f From all parts there came to the Hdtel de Ville an inflmie 
number of carnages, chariots and carts, stopped at the gates of the town, 
and loaded with all sorts of supphes plates and dishes, furniture, 
food^stufis, The people, who only clamoured for arms and ammu- 
nition, 4 . • came to u$ m crowds and became more insistent every 
minhte/’ Itwas July ts (Dusattbt/'Ucenvrede sept jours/* m MimmrBs 
$m ia BmkUe, pubhsSed by H. Monm, Pans, 1889, P 39?) 
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patrolling the streets. By six o’clock the inidcile-class miiitia 
were already formed and marching towards the Hotel de 
Villcy and at ten o’clock that evenings says Cliassin, they 
were on duty. 

Taine and his followers, faithful echoes of the fears of the 
middle class, try to make us believe that, on the I3tli, Paris 
was m the hands of thieves. But this allegation is contra- 
dicted by all contemporary evidence. There were, no doubt, 
wayfarers stopped by men with piles, who demanded money 
to piociire arms ; and theie w^'ere also, on the nights between 
the 1 2th and 14th, armed men who knocked at the doors of 
the well-to-do to ask for food and drink, or for arms and money. 

It is also averred that there were attempts at pillage, since 
two credible witnesses mention persons executed at night, 
between the 13th and 15th, for attempts of that kind.* But 
here, as elsewhere, Taine exaggerates. 

Whether the modern middie-class Republicans like it or not, 
it is certain that the revolutionaries of 1789 did appeal to the 

compromising auxiliaries ” of whom Mirabeau spoke. They 
went to the hovels on the outskirts to find them. And they 

* The citations given by M Jules Fiammermont, in a note m hn work 
on the Fourteenth {La^ournie du 17^9), are conclave on this 

subject — ^mora conclusive than his text, which seems to us up to a 
certain point to contradict itself on pages clxxxi. and clxxxii. ** In 
the afternoon/* says the Count de Salmour, the guard of the middle 
classes, already formed, began to disarm all the vagabonds. It is 
they and the armed middle-class men who, by their vigilance, saved 
Fans again this night. ... The night passed quietly and with 
much order : thieves and vagabonds were arrested, and for the more 
serious offences they were hanged on the spot ** (X-etter ol the Count 
de Salmour, dated July 10, 1789, m the Archives of Dresden). The 
following passage from a letter of Br. Rigby, which M. Fiammermont 
gives m a note, p, clxxxiii., says the same thing ** As night came 
on very few of the persons who had armed themselves the preceding 
©VttMag were to be seen Some, however, had refused to give up 
their arms, and proved m the course of the night how just were tfee 
suspicions of the inhabitants concerning them, for they began to 
plunder ; but it was too late to do it then with impunity. They were 
sodh discovered and apprehended, and we were told the following 
mmnlnf tfenf several of these unhappy wretches, who had been taken 
in the act, had been executed ** (Dr. Ri|by*s betters, pp On 

these peges we admit there is some truth In the testnnony of 
Mofdiet, according to which, on the night between the 13th and 
14th somt excesses were committed against peracfiis and property/* 
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were quite right to do so, because even if there were a few 
cases of pillagmg, most of these auxiUiaries/’ undei standing 
tSe seiiousness of the situation, put their aims at the service 
of the general cause, much more than they used them to 
gratify their personal hatreds or to alleviate their own misery* 

It is at any rate certain that cases of pillage were eitiemely 
rare. On the contrary, the spirit of the armed crowds became 
very seiious when they learned about the engagement that 
had been entered into by the troops and the middle classes. 
The men with the pikes evidently looked upon themselves as 
the defenders of the town, upon whom a heavy responsibility 
rested. Marmontel, a declared enemy of the Revolution, 
nevertheless notices this interesting feature. The thieves 
themselves, seized with the general terror [?], committed no 
depredations. The armourers’ shops were the only ones broken 
open, and only arms were stolen,” he says in his Memoites. 
And when the people brought the carnage of the Prince de 
Lambesc to the Place de la Greve to burn it, they sent back 
the trunk and all the effects found in the carriage to the H&tel 
de Ville. At the Lazante Monastery the people refused money 
and took only the flour, arms and wine, which were all con- 
veyed to the Place de la Greve. Nothing was touched that 
day, either at the Treasury or at the Bank,” remarks the English 
Ambassador in his account. 

What is quite true is the fear felt by the middle classes at 
the sight of these men and women, ragged, pinched with hunger 
and armed with dubs and pikes of all shapes.” The terror 
inspired by these spectres of famine thronging the streets was 
such that the middle classes could not get over it. Later on, 
in 1791 and 1792, even those among them who wanted to 
put an end to Royalty preferred reaction rather than make a 
fresh appeal to the popular revolution. The memory of the 
famished people swarming m the streets of whom they had 
caught a glimpse on July 12, 13 and 14 haunted them. 

Arms ! ” was the cry of the people after they had found 
a little bread. They sought everywhere for them, without 
finding any, while night and day in the faubouigs pikes qf 
kind were being firged iroM any iron that came to 
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The middle classes, meanwhile, without losing a iiioment, 
were constituting their executive power in the municipality 
at the Hotel de Ville, and their militia. 

We know that the elections for the National Assembly tool 
place in two degrees ; but the elections over, the electors of 
the Third Estate, to whom were added some of the electors 
of the clergy and of the nobility, had continued to meet at the 
Hotel de Ville, since June 27, with the authorisation of the 
Town Council and the Ministers foi Pansd^ Now these 
electors took the lead m oigamsing the middle-class militia. 
We have already seen them holding their second sitting on 
Julv I, 

On July iz they instituted a Permanent Committee, piesided 
over by Flesselles, the Provost of the Merchants, and they 
decided that each of the sixty districts should choose two 
hundred welLknown citizens, capable of bearing aims, which 
should form a body of militia numbering iz,ooo men, to 
watch over the public safety. This militia was to be increased 
in four days to a total of 48,000 men ; meanwhile the same 
Committee was txying to disarm the people. 

In this way, Louis Blanc says very truly, the middle classes 
obtained for themselves a Pretorian Guard of 12,000 men 
and at the risk of supporting the Court they wanted to disarm 
the mass of the people. 

Instead of the gieen badge of the earlier days, this militia 
had now to wear the red and blue cockade, and the Permanent 
Committee took measures to prevent the people, who were 
arming themselves, from invading the ranks of this militia. 
It was decreed that any one with arms and wearing the red 
and blue cockade, without having been registered in one of 
the districts, should be brought for judgment before the 
Committee. The general commandant of this National Guajd 
had been nominated by the Permanent Committee on the night 
of July 13 and 1:4; he was a noble, the Duke d^Aumont. He 
WOidd not accept the post, and another nobleman, the Marquis 
de h Sallb, who had been nominated second in command, 
tool Ha plabe. 

In short, while the people were forging and atmiiif 
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themselYCSj while they were taking measures to prevent the 
ammimition fiom being sent out of Parisj while they were 
seizing the bread-stuffs and sending them to the Halles or to 
the Place de la Greve, while on the 14th they were constructing 
barricades to prevent the troops entering Paris, and had seized 
the arms at the Hotel des Invalides and were maichmg in a 
body towards the Bastille to compel it to capitulate, the 
middle classes were mainly preoccupied in taking measures 
for keeping the newly acquired power entirely in their own 
hands. They constituted the middle-class Commune of Paiis, 
which tried to restrain the popular movement, and at the 
head of this Commune they placed Flesselles, the Piovost of 
the Merchants, who was corresponding with the Duchess de 
Polignac about checking the insurrection in Paris. We know, 
indeed, that on the 13th, when the people went to ask Flesselles 
for arms, he sent them boxes containing old linen instead of 
muskets, and the next day he used all his influence to prevent 
the people from taking the Bastille. 

Thus began on the side of the adroit middle-class leaders 
the system of betraying the Revolution, which, as we shall 
see, developed so much during the next few years. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE TAKING OF THE BASTILLE 

A ia Bastilk ' — Importaoce of Bastille — Popular liatred 
of prisons— Guns taken from Hotel des Invaiides — Deputa- 
tions sent to de Laimey — Attack on Bastille begins —De- 
fenders fire on people' — Another deputation sent— hiring 
continues — Can non arrives for people— Garrison capitulaics — 
Deaths of de Launcy and Flessclles — First victory of people 

Feom the dawn of July 14, the attention of the Paiis insuriec- 
lion was directed upon the Bastille, that gloomy fortiess with its 
solid towers of formidable height which reared itself among the 
houses of a populous quarter at the entrance of the Faubourg 
Saint- Antoine. Historians are still inquiring how the thoughts 
of the people came to be turned in this direction, and some of 
them suggest that it was the Permanent Committee at the 
Hdtel de Ville, who wanted to furnish an objective for the 
insurrection in directing it against tliis emblem of royalty. 
There is nothing, however, to confirm this supposition, whilst 
several important facts contradict it. It is more probable that 
the popular instinct, which, ever since the lath or 13th, under- 
stood that in the plans of the Court to crush the people of 
Paris the Bastille would play an important part, decided in 
consequence to get possession of it. 

We know, indeed, that in the west the Court had Beseava! 
camped with his thirty thousand men in the Champ-de-Mars, 
and that ia the east it tditd for support upon the towers of the 
BastiEe, with their cannon trained on the revolutionary Fau- 
bourg Saint*Antome and its principal thoroughfare, as weE as 
on that other great artery, the Rue Saint- Antoine, which leads 
to the Hdtel d« ViEe, the Palais Royal and Tuilcries* The 
importance of the BastiEe was, therefore, only too evident* 
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aad from the morning of the I4thj according to the Deux amts 
de la hberte^ the words A la BasttlU ! ’’ flew from month to 
month from one end of the town to the other** 

It is true that the garrison of the Bastille numbered only 
one hundred and fourteen men, of whom eighty-four were 
pensioners and thirty Swiss, and that the Governor had done 
nothing towards victuaUmg the place ; but this proves only 
that the possibility of a serious attack on the fortress had 
been regarded as absurd. The people, however, knew that 
the Royalist plotters counted on the fortress, and they learned 
from inhabitants of the quarter that ammunition had been 
transferred from the arsenal to the Bastille on the night be- 
tween the 1 2th and 13 th. They perceived, also, that the 
Governor, the Marquis de Launey, had already placed his 
cannon in position on the morning of the 14th, so that the 
people could be fired on if they massed themselves in the 
direction of the Hotel de Ville. 

It must also be said that the people had always detested 
prisons, such as the Bicetre, the donjon of Vincennes and the 
Bastille. During the riots of 1783, when the nobility pro- 
tested against arbitrary imprisonments, the minister Br6teuil 
decided to abolish incarceration at Vincennes. This famous 
donjon was then transformed into a granary, and to conciliate 
public opinion Br6teuil permitted visitors to inspect the terrible 
mUietiiS, There was much talk, says Droz, about the horrors 
that were to be seen there, and of course it was also said that 
in the Bastille there were even worse things to be seen.f 

In any case, it is certain that on the evening of the 13th some 
musket shots were being e 3 cchanged between the detachments 
of armed Parisians, who passed dose to the fortress and its 

^ In several of tlie cahufs tlie electors laad already demanded ** that 
the* Bastille be pulled down and destroyed — Cahiers dm Halles ; 
also those of Les Mathurms, Cordeliers, S6pulcre, &c , cited by Chassm 
(L&s eUckom H Us cahurs de Pans, voL n. p* 449 ei seq,). The electors 
had cause for their demand, as, after the Eeveilion affair, the order 
had been given to fortify the Bastille. Therefore, already on the 
night of June 30 there was some talk of seizing this fortress (Rimi de 
Hlargtssement * . . des gardes frangatses, cited by Chassm. p. 45a 
note}. 

f 3 Dro 2 , Eisioife de\m%s Xfl» vot i, p. 415?. 
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defenderSj and that on the 14th, from the eiiliest hoiiis of the 
mornings the cromds^ more or less armed, who had been moving 
about the streets all through the picceding night, began to 
assemble in the thoroughfares uhich led to the Bastille. Al- 
ready duimg the night the rumour ran that the King's troops 
were advancing from the side of the Barn ere dii Tione, in the 
Faubourg Saint- Antoine, and the crowds mot ed off eastwards 
and barricaded the streets north-east of the Hotel de Ville. 

A successful atlacl on the Hotel dts Iiwahdes gave the 
people an opportunity of arming themscUes and piovided 
them with some cannon Since the pieuom day middle-clan's 
men, delegated by their districts, had been calling at the Hotel 
des fnvalides to ask for aims, sa}ing that thui houses were in 
danger of being plundered by the tlnetcs, and Baion de Besen- 
val, who commanded the royal troops in Pans, happening to be 
at the Invalides, promised to obtain authorisation for this from 
Marshal de Broglie* The authorisation had not yet arrived 
when, on the 14th, by seven o’clock in the morning— the 
pensioners, commanded by Sombieuil, being at their gum with 
match in hand leady to fire — a mob of seven or eight tliousand 
men suddenly poured out of the three neighbouring streets at a 
quick pace Helping one another, in less than no time ” they 
crossed the fosse, eight feet in depth and twelve feet wide, which 
surrounded the esplanade of the Hotel des Iiivalides, swarmed 
over the esplanade and took possession of twelve pieces of 
cannon, 24-, 18- and lo-pounders, and one mortar* The 
garrison, already infected with a ‘Seditious spirit,’’ made no 
defence, and the mob, spreading everywhere, soon found their 
way into the cellars and the church, where they discovered 
32,000 muskets concealed, as well as a certain quantity of 
powder** These muskets and cannon were used the same day 
in the taking of the Bastille* As to the powder, on the previous 
day the people had already stopped thirty-six barrels wliich 
were being sent to Rouen ; these had been carried off to the 
de Vile, and all night long powder had been distributed 
to the people, who were arming themsdves* 

* I here follow llii letter ol to Count d%SiJ»our^ at wA m 

JIaihiiin bo^ quoted by 
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The removal of the guns hj the mob from the Hdtel des 
Invalides was done very slowly. At two o^cIock in the after-- 
noon It was not yet completed. There would therefore have 
been quite enough time to bring up troops and disperse the 
people^ especially as infantry, cavalry, and even artillery were 
stationed close by at the Military School and in the Champ-de- 
Mars. But the officers of these troops did not trust theii 
soldiers ; and besides, they must themselves have hesitated when 
they were confronted with this innumerable multitude, com- 
posed of persons of every age and eveiy condition, of which 
more than 200,000 had flooded the streets for the last two days. 
The people of the faubourgs, armed with a few muskets, pikes, 
hammeis, axes, or even with simple cudgels, were moving 
about m the streets, thronging in crowds to the Place Louis 
XV. (now the Place de la Concorde) surrounding the H 6 tel de 
Ville and the Bastille, and fiUing the thoroughfares between. 
The middle classes of Paris weie themselves seized with terror 
on seeing these masses of armed men in the street. 

Hearing that the approaches to the Bastille were invaded by 
the people, the Peimanent Committee at the Hotel de Ville, 
of which mention has been made, sent on the morning of the 
r 4 th some persons to parley with de Launey, the Governor of 
the fortress, to beg him to withdraw the cannon levelled on 
the streets, and not to commit any act hostile to the people ; in 
return, the Committee, usurping powers they did not possess, 
promised that the people would not set on foot any vexatious 
proceedings against the place.” The delegates were received 
very affably by the Governor, and even stayed to breakfast 
with him until nearly midday. De Launey was probably 
trying to gain time while waiting for definite orders from Ver- 
sailles, wffiich did not come, as they had been intercepted in 
the morning by the people. Like all the other military chiefs, 
de Launey must have realised that it would be difficult for him 
to stand against the whole people of Palis assembled in the 
streets, and so he temporised. For the time being he ordered 
the cannon to be drawn back four feet and closed the embrasures 
with wooden planks, so that the people should not see through 
them* ^ 
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defenders^ and that on the I4th5 from the eailiest hoias of the 
mornings the crowds^ more ox les*? aimed, uho h ui been moving 
about the streets all through the preceding nighty began to 
assemble in the thoroughfares ^^hi^h led to the Al- 

read/ during the night the rumour ran that the Kiug^s tioops 
were advancing fiom the side of the Biiii^Tc du Tnuic, in the 
Faubourg Saint- Antoine, and the ciuvds ino\cd oil cabtuards 
and barricaded the stieets noith-cast of the 1 fott! de \llle. 

A successful attack on tli< Hotel dfs fiivil’dis give the 
people ail opportunity of irming tlunnstlu*^ ind piovided 
them wuh some cannon. Since the prcuous daj nuddlt-(h«s 
men, delegated by their districts, had been < ailing at the Hikel 
des Invalidcs to ask fox aims, saying that tlun houses ueie in 
danger of king plimdeicd b) the thk\es, and Baion dc Besen-* 
va], who commanded the royal troops in Paris, happening to be 
at the In'vahdes, promised to obtain authorhaiion for thii Irorn 
Marshal de Broglie. The auihoiisation had not yet airiud 
when^ on the 14111, by set^cn oklotk in the moiniiig-— the 
pensioners, commanded by Sombreuil, being at iheir guns with 
match in hand icady to fire — a mob of 5<ven or eight lliousand 
men suddenly poured out of the three imighbouring stnxts at a 
quick pace. Helping one another, “ in les. than no time ” they 
crossed the fosse, eight feet in depth and twelve it et witk% \vhicli 
surrounded the esplanade of the Hotel dcs Invalidts, suarmed 
over the esplanade and took possession of twelve pieces of 
cannon, 24-, 18- and lo-poundejs, and one mortar. The 
garrison, already infected with a seditious spiiit,” nude no 
defence, and the mob, spreading eveiyw here, soon found their 
way into the cellars and the church, where they discovered 
32,000 muskets concealed, as well as a certain quantity of 
powder.* These muskets and cannon were used the same day 
in the taking of the Bastille. As to the pow^dcr, mi the previous 
day the people had already slopped thirty-six bariek which 
were being sent to Rouen ; these had been carried off to the 
Hdtel de ¥ilie, and all night long powder had been distributed 
to the people, who were arming themselves. 

I iiere follow the letter of the Count S Imour. as well m 
Mathieu Dumas* both quoted by M. Ftomiermont 
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The removal of the guns by the mob from the Hotel des 
Invalides was done very slowly. At two o^clock in the after- 
noon it was not yet completed. There would therefore have 
been quite enough time to bring up troops and disperse the 
people^ especially as infantry, cavalry, and even artillery were 
stationed close by at the Military School and in the Champ-de- 
Mars. But the officers of these troops did not trust their 
soldiers ; and besides, they must themselves have hesitated when 
they were confronted with this innumerable multitude, com- 
posed of persons of every age and every condition, of which 
more than 200,000 had flooded the streets for the last two days. 
The people of the faubourgs, armed with a few muskets, pikes, 
hammers, axes, or even with simple cudgels, were moving 
about in the streets, thronging in crowds to the Place Louis 
XV. (now the Place de la Concorde) surrounding the H6tel de 
Ville and the Bastille, and filling the thoroughfaies between. 
The middle classes of Paris were themselves seized with terror 
on seeing these masses of armed men in the street. 

Healing that the approaches to the Bastille were invaded by 
the people, the Permanent Committee at the Hotel de Ville, 
of which mention has been made, sent on the morning of the 
14th some persons to parley with de Launey, the Governor of 
the fortress, to beg him to withdraw the cannon levelled on 
the streets, and not to commit any act hostile to the people ; in 
return, the Committee, usurping powers they did not possess, 
promised that the people would not set on foot any vexatious 
proceedings against the place.” The delegates were received 
very affably by the Governor, and even stayed to breakfast 
with him until nearly midday. De Launey was probably 
trying to gain time while waiting for definite orders from Ver- 
sailles, wffiich did not come, as they had been intercepted in 
the morning by the people. Like all the other military chiefs, 
de^ Launey must have realised that it would be difficult for him 
to stand against the whole people of Paiis assembled in the 
streets, and so he temporised. For the time being he ordered 
the cannon to be drawn back four feet and closed the embrasures 
with wooden planks, so that the people should not see through 
them. ♦ 
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About middaj the district of Saml-Louis-la-Culture on its 
o^n account sent two delegates to speak in its name to the 
Governor ; one of them^ the advocate Tiiiiiiot de la Rosiere, 
obtained from the Marquis de Launey the promise that he 
would not give the ordei to fire if he was not attacked. Two 
more deputations were sent to the Governor by rhe Per- 
manent Committee at one and three o’clock ; but they w^re 
not received. Both of them demanded of the Governor the 
surrender of the fortiess to a body of the middle-class militia^ 
which would guard it jointly with the soldieis and the Swiss. 

Luckily, all these compromises were baffled by the people, 
who understood that the Bastille must be captured, cost what it 
might. Being in possession of the muskets and the cannon irom 
the Hotel des Invalides, their enthusiasm was steadily increasing. 

The mob thronged the streets adjacent to the Bastille, as well 
as the different courtyards which surrounded the fortress itself. 
Presently a fusillade began between the people and the soldiers 
posted on the ramparts. Whilst the Permanent Committee 
were striving to allay the ardour of the assailants and making 
arrangements for proclaiming at the Place de la Gihw that 
de Launey had promised not to fire if they refiained Irom 
attacking him, the crowds, shouting “ We w^ant the Bastille ! 
Down with the bridges ! ” rushed towards the fortress. It is said 
that on seeing from the top of the walk the whole Faubourg 
Saint- Antoine and the street leading to it quite black with 
people marching against the Bastille, the Governor, who had 
ascended thither with Thuriot, almost swooned. It appears 
even that he was on the point of surrendering the fortress 
immediately to the Committee of Militia, but that the Swiss 
opposed it,^ 

The first drawbridges of that exterior part of the Bastille 
which was called the Forecourt (PJpanch) were soon battered 
down, thanks to one of those audacious deeds of some lew 
persons who are always forthcoming at such moments. Eight 
or tea men, with the help of a tall, strong fellow, Panaetier, a 
grocer, took advantage of a house that was built against the 

* Letter ol Be Hue to his tirothers, German text, quoted by Hammer- 
mouL cxcvfil. note. * 
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exterior wall of the Foiecourt to climb this wall, astride of which 
they moved along as far as a guard-house standing close to the 
little diawbridge of the Forecourt, and thence they leaped 
into the first court of the Bastille proper, the Government 
Court in which was the Governor’s house* This court was 
unoccupied, the soldiers having retreated with de Launcy 
into the fortress itself, after the departure of Thiiriot. 

The eight or ten men, having dropped into this courtyard, 
with a few blows of an axe loweied first the little draw- 
bridge of the Forecourt and opened its gate, and after- 
wards the larger one. More than three hundred men then 
rushed into the Government Court, and ran to the other two 
drawbridges, the greater and the lesser, which, when lowered, 
served to cross the wide fosse of the actual fortress. These 
two bridges, of course, had been raised. 

Here took place the incident w^hich wrought the fury of the 
people of Paris to its full pitch, and afterwards cost de Launey 
his life. When the * crowd thronged into the Government 
Court, the defenders of the Bastille began to fire upon them, 
and there was even an attempt to raise the great drawbridge 
of the Forecourt, so as to prevent the crowd from leaving 
the Government Court and obviously with the intention of 
either imprisoning or massacring them.* Thus, at the very 
moment when Thuriot and Corny were announcing to the 
people in the Place de la Greve that the Governor had promised 
not to fire, the Government Court was being swept by the 
musketry of the soldiers posted upon the ramparts, and the 
guns of the Bastille began to hurl cannon-balls into the adjoin- 
ing streets. After all the parleying which had taken place that 
morning, this opening fire upon the people was evidently inter- 
preted as an act of treason on the part of De Launay, whom 
th^ people accused of having lowered the two first drawbridges 

^ TMs attempt was made, it is now said, not by order of de launey, 
but spontaneously by some soldiers, who had gone out to buy pro- 
visions and were returning. A highly improbable thing, li seems to 
me, for three or four soldiers to attempt, isolated as they were, m 
the midst o£ that crowd. Besides, what would have been the good of 
imprisoning the crow^ if it was not intended to use the prisoners as 
hostages against the people ? 
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of the Forecourts for the purpose of drawing the aiob under 
the fire from the ramparts.^ 

It was then about one o’ciocL The news that the camion 
of the Bastille were firing on the people spread through Pai is 
and produced a two-fold effect* The Peimanent Committee 
oi the Paris militia hastened to send another deputation to the 
Commandant, to ask Mm if he w ould receive tlicie a detac lunent 
of militia who would guard the Bastille jointly with the troops. 
But this deputation nevei reached the Commandant, for a 
close fusillade was going on all the time between the soldiers 
and their assailants, who, crouched along some of the walls, 
were firing at the soldiers serving the guns. Bt sides, the 
people knew that the deputations from the Committee would 
only throw cold water on the attack. It is no longer a depu- 
tation they want ; it is the siege of the Bastille ; it is the 
destuiction of this horrible prison; it is the death of the 
Governor for wMch they are loudly clamouring ’^—reported 
the deputies when they returned. 

This did not prevent the Committee at the Hotel de Ville 
from sending a third deputation. M. Ethis de Corny, Pio- 
ciireiir of the King and of the town, and several citizens were 
charged once more to allay the people’s ardour, to check the 
assault, and to parley with de Launey, for the purpose ot 
persuading him to receive a guard fiom the Committee into the 
fortress. The intention of preventing the people taking 
possession of the Bastille was evident.f 

^ Various explanations have been given of ibis suilden opening of 
hostilities Ab the people who had thronged into the Coiut de 
and the Oovernment Court began to plunder the Comni and ant’s house 
and those of the soldiers’ quarters, it was said that this hail dendeil 
the defenders of the Bastille to open fire. For the military, however, 
the taking of the Forecourt by assault, which gave tiie people access 
to the drawbridges of the fortress and even to the gates, was quite 
sufficient reason. But it is also possible that the order to defend Ifee 
BasiiHe to the last was at that moment transmitter! to de I^tiney, 
Wa know that one order was intercepted, winch does not prove tiiat 
no other was delivered. It js, m fact, supposed that de Laaaey had 
received this order. 

f They were charged to mduee all persons found near the Bastille 
to wiiMmw to ihmr respective i$$tnct$ m order that they m$gkt there be 
at onm aimUted tnlo the Pans mtUiw ; to rei^ind de Larmey of the 
promises he had made to M. Thunot de la Rozi^rt and to M. Belioa , . 
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As to the people, as soon as the news of the firing spread 
thjoiigli the town, thej acted without any one’s ordeis, guided 
by their revolutionary instinct. They dragged the cannon 
which they had taken fiom the Hotel des Invalides to the 
Hotel de Ville, and about three o’clock, wdien Corny’s depu- 
tation was reluming to report theii failure, they met about 
three hundred French Guards, and a number of armed men 
belonging to the middle class under the command of an old 
soldier named Hulin, maichmg to the Bastille, followed by 
five pieces of artillery. The filing by this time had been going 
on for more than three hours. The people, not in the least 
dismayed by the great number killed and wounded^ were 
maintaining the siege by resorting to various expedients. One 
of these was the bringing up of two cartloads of straw, to which 
they set fire, using the smoke as a screen to facilitate their 
attack on the two entrances, the gi eater and lesser drawbridges. 
The buildings of the Government Court were already in flames. 

The cannon arrived just at the moment they were wanted. 
They were drawn into the Government Court and planted in 
front of the drawbridges and gates at a distance of only 90 feet. 

It is easy to imagine the effect that these cannon in the hands 
of the people must have produced on the besieged. It was 
evident that the drawbridges must soon go down, and that the 
gates would be burst open. The mob became still more 
threatening and was continually increasing in numbers. 

The moment soon came when the defenders realised that to 
resist any longer was to doom themselves to ceitain destruction, 
de Launey decided to capitulate. The soldiers, seeing that 

(Fiammermont, loc, at , p, clvni.). Having entered tbe Forecouit, 
winch was fall of people armed with muskets, axes, &c , the deputation 
spoke to the soldiers on the walls. These latter demanded that the 
people should first withdraw from the Government Court, whereupon 
the deputation tried to induce the people to do so {cf, Boucheron, cited 
by Fiammermont, p. ccxiv. note). Fortunately the people were wise 
enough not to comply with their wishes. They continued the assault. 
They understood so well that it was no longer any time for parleying, 
that they tx-eated the gentlemen of the deputation rather badly, and 
even talked of killing them as txaitors (he, p, ccxvi. note, and 
Pfoch-vefhal de& Hecteurs), 

* Eighty-three killed on the spot, fifteen dead of their wounds, 
thirteen disabled and sixty injured. 
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they would nei er get the better of the x^hole of Paris 
coming to besiege them^ had some time before icLised capitu- 
lation, and so about four o’clocL, or between foiii and five, the 
Governoi ordered the vvhite flag lo be hoisted and the drums 
to beat the chamade (the order to cease file), and descend from 
the battlements. 

The garrison capitulated and demanded the light of march- 
ing out with their arms. It may be that Hiilin and Elie, stand- 
ing close to the gieat drawbridge, would have agieed to thcoc 
term,s in the name of the people ; but the people would have 
none of them. A furious cry of Down wuth the bridges ! ” 
was raised At fiy^e o^clock, therefore, the Commandant passed 
out through one of the loopholes neai the lessei drawbridge a 
note in which it wms said, We have twenty-thousand-weiglit 
of gunpowder ; we shall blow up the whole quailtr, with the 
garrison, if you do not accept the teims of cipitulation.” 
However, even if de Launcy thought of so doing, the garrison 
would never have permitted him to put tins threat into effeett 
At any rate, the fact is that de Launey himself gave up the key 
that opened the entrance of the lesser drawbridge. 

Immediately, the mass of the besiegers took possession of the 
fortress. They disarmed the St^iss and the lavalides, and 
seized de Launey, who was dragged towards the Hdrel de Ville* 
On the way the mob, fuiious at his treachery, heaped every 
kind of insult on him ; twenty times he svas nearly lulled, despite 
the heroic efforts of Cholat and another.* These tuo men 
protected him with their own bodies, but, when only a hundred 
steps fiom the Hotel de Ville, he was dragged out of their hands 
and decapitated. De Hue, the Commandant of the Swiss, 
saved his life by declaring that he was devoted to the Town and 
the Nation, and by drinking to them, but tliree officers of the 
Bastille staff and three soldiers were slain. As to Fiessei|es, 
the Provost of the Merchants, who was in correspondence with 
Besenval and the Duchess de Polignac, and who had, as 
appears by a passage in one of his letters, many other secrets to 
bide that were very compromising for the Queen, the people 

♦ Was not this otiier MalBard? We know^^tliat it was he who 
arrested 4e launey. 
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were about to execute him when an unknown man shot him 
dead. Did this unlnown man think that dead men tell no 
tiSes ? 

As soon as the bridges of the Bastille had been lowered the 
crowd rushed into the courtyards and began to search the 
fortress and free the prisoners entombed in the oaUieiUf. 
There was great emotion, and tears were shed at the sight of 
the phantoms who issued from their cells, bcwdldeied hy the 
light of the sun and by the sound of the many voices that 
welcomed them. These poor martyrs of royal despotism were 
carried in triumph by the people through the streets of Paris. 
The whole town was soon delirious with joy on hearing that the 
Bastille was in the hands of the people, and their determination 
to keep their conquest was redoubled. The coup d ^etat of the 
Court had failed. 

In this way the Revolution began. The people had won 
their first victory. A material vidory of this kind was esseiiLiaL 
It was necessary that the Revolution should endure a struggle 
and come out from it triumphant. Some proof of the strength 
of the people had to be given, so as to impress their enemies, 
to arouse courage throughout France, and to push forward 
everywhere towards revolt, towards the conquest of liberty. 



CHAPTER XIIT 


THE CONSEQUENCFS OF jl LY n AT 
VERSAILLES 

Ftk at — State of Couit- Coiirhict of pe<iple— 

Mickiie classes— Kmg visit*> Farn—Hi-^ pi ins of aimed resnt- 
aiice come to nothing — Insmrection in Pans spreads- "-Bmi- 
gratioa of nobles— Fouion and others put to death 

When a rcTolution has once begun, each event in it not meiely 
sums up the events hitherto accomplished ; it also contains 
the chief elements of what is to come ; so that the coiitem* 
poraries of the French Revolution^ if they could only have 
freed themselves from the momentary irapressionsy and stpataled 
the essential from the accidental, might have been able, on die 
morrow of July 14, to foiesee whither events as a whole were 
thenceforth trending. 

But even on the evening of the 13111, the Court attached no 
importancfi to the movement in Paris. 

That evening there was a fete at Versailles. There was 
dancing in the Orangery, and glasses were filled to drink to the 
coming victory over the rebellious capital ; and the Queen, 
her friend the Duchess de Poiignac and the rest oi the Court 
beauties, witli the princes and princesses, were lavishing 
favours on the foreign soldiers in their bai racks to stimulate 
them for the coming fight. In their madness and terrible 
frivolity, no one in that world of shams and conventional lies, 
which constitute every Court, perceived that it was too late to 
attack Paris, that the opportunity for doing so was lost. And 

MIrabw, in his speech before the Assembly, which resumed Ife 
sitting oa the 1 5th at eight o'clock in the morning, spoke ay if this 
fiis had taken place the day before. He was aliiidmg, however^ to 
the fMe of this ijth, 
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Louis XVL was no better informed on the matter than the 
Queen and the princes. When the Assembly^ alarmed by the 
people^s rising, hurried to him on the evening of the I4th^ to beg 
him in servile language to recall the ministers and send aw^ay the 
troops^ he replied to them in the language of a master certain 
of victory. He believed in the plan that had been suggested 
to him of putting some reliable officers at the head of the 
middle-class militia and crushing the people with their help, 
after which he would content himself with sending some 
equivocal orders about the letirement of the troops. Such was 
that world of shams, of dreams moie than of reality, in vrhich 
both King and Court lived, and m which, in spite of brief 
internals of awakening, they continued to live up to the 
moment of ascending the steps of the scaffold. 

How clearly they were revealing their characters even then ! 
The King hypnotised by his absolute power, and always ready 
on account of it to take exactly the step which was to lead him 
to the catastrophe. Then he would oppose to events inertia — > 
nothing but inertia, and finally yield, for form’s sake, just at the 
moment when he was expected to resist obstinately. The 
Queen, too, corrupt, depraved to the very heart as absolute 
sovereign, hastening the catastrophe by her petulant resistance, 
and then suddenly yielding the next moment, only to resume, 
an instant after, the childish tricks of a courtesan. And the 
princes ? Instigators of all the most fatal resolutions taken 
by the King, and cowards at the very first failures of them, 
they left the country, flying immediately after the taking of the 
Bastille to resume their plottings in Germany or Italy. How 
clearly all these traits of character were revealed in those few 
days between July S and 15. 

On the opposite side we see the people, filled with ardour, 
enthusiasm and generosity, ready to let themselves be massacred 
tliat Liberty might triumph, but at the same time asking to 
be led ; ready to allow themselves to be governed by the new 
masters, who had just installed themselves in the Hotel de Ville. 
Understanding so well the Court schemes, and seeing with the 
utmost clearness through the plot which had been growing Into 
shape ever since tbe end of June, they allowed themselves to be 
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entangled in the new plot-— the plot of the propciiicd dasses^ 
who were soon to tlnusl bach into their slums the hiin^nj 
people^ the men with the pikes to whom they had appealed 
for a few horns, when it was necessaiy to set the force of popular 
iiisiiiTeclion against that of the armj. 

And finally^ when we consider the conduct of the middle 
classes during these eaily da)s, we see alieady torcshadowcci 
the great dramas of the Resolution which weie W) come. On 
the I4thj in propoilion ao Royal t) oradualh lust its menacing 
chaiacter^ it v\as the people wlm, ni a cone ponding degree^ 
inspired terror in the lepiescnlitives of the Third Estate 
assembkd at Versailles, In spite of the \diemciit words 
utleied by Miiabtau ronceimng the fitf at the Orangery^ 
the King had only to present himself before the AsscmWyj 
recognise the aiithoiity of the delegates, and piomis^^ them 
inviolabilily, for the whole of the representatives to burst into 
applause and transports of joy. They even ran out to form a 
guard of honour round him in the streets, and made the streets 
of Versailles resound with cries of Fwc le Rot I And this at 
the wery moment when the people were being tn isiacred in 
Paris in the name of this same King, and while at Versailles 
the crowd was insulting the Queen and the Duchess de Polignac, 
and the people were asking themselves if the King was not at 
one of his old tricks. 

In Paris the people were not deceived by the promise to 
withdraw the troops. They did not believe a wmd of it. 
They preferred to organise themselves in a huge insurgent com- 
mune, and this commune, like a commune of the Middle Ages, 
took ail the necessary measures of defence against the King. 
The streets were torn up in trenches and barricades, and the 
people^s patrols marched through the town, ready to soimd the 
tocsin at the first alarm. 

Nor did the King^s visit to Paris greatly reassure the people. 
Seeing himself defeated and abandoned, he decided to go to 
Paris, and to the Hdtel de Ville, to be reconciled with his capital, 
and the middle classes tried to turn this visit into a striking act 
of reconciliation between themselves and the King, The 
middle^dass revolutionaries, of whom very^any belonged to 
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tht FreeiBasons^ made an arch of steel with their swords for 
tlm King on his arri’val at the Hotel de Ville ; and Bailly, 
elected Mayor of Paris, fastened in the King’s hat the tricolour 
cockade* There was talk even of electing a statue to Louis XV L 
on the site of the demolished Bastille, but the mass of the people 
preserved an attitude of reserve and mistrust, which were not 
dispelled even after the visit to the Hotel de Ville* King of 
the middle classes as much as they liked, but not a King of the 
people. 

The Court, for its part, knew very well that after the in- 
surrection of July 14 there would never be peace between 
royalty and the people. They induced the Duchess de Polignac 
to leave for Switzerland, despite the tears of Marie-Antoinette, 
and the following day the princes began to emigrate. Those 
who had been the life and soul of the defeated coup 
made haste to leave France. The Count d’ Artois escaped in 
the night, and so much was he in fear for his life that, after 
stealing secretly through the town, he took a regiment and two 
cannon for escoit the rest of the way. The King promised to 
rejoin his dear emigrants at the first opportunity, and began to 
make plans of escaping abroad, in order to re-enter France at 
the head of an army. 

In fact, on July 16, all was ready for his departure. He was 
to go to Metz, place himself at the head of the troops, and 
inarch on Paris. The horses w'-ere already put to the carriage 
which were to convey Louis XVL to the army, then concentrated 
between Versailles and the frontier. But de Broglie refused to 
escort the King to Metz, and the princes were in too great a 
hurry to be off, so that the King, as he said himself afterwards, 
seeing himself abandoned by the princes and the nobles, 
relinquished his project of an armed resistance, which the 
history of Charles L had suggested to him, and went to Paris 
to make his submission instead. 

Some Royalist historians have tried to cast a doubt on the 
preparation by the Court of a conf dim against the Assembly 
and Paris* But there are plenty of documents to prove the 
reality of the plot. Mignet, whose moderation is well known, 
and who had the Advantage of writing soon after the events, had 
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not the slightest doubt on this point, and later researches have 
confirmed Ms position. On July 13, the King was to have le- 
vived the declaration of June 23, and the Assembly was to ha\ e 
been dissolved. Forty thousand copies of this dedaraiioii 
were already printed for sending throughout France. The 
commander of ilie army massed bct-ween Veuailles and Paiis 
had been given unlimited poweis for the massacre of the people 
of Paris and for extreme measures against the Assenibh in case 
of resistance^ 

A hundred million of State notes had be<n mannf iclurcd to 
piovide for the needs of the Couii, Everything was» leady, 
and when they heard that Paris had risen, the Court consideied 
this rising as an outbreak which aided thcii plans, A little 
later on, when it was known that the insurrection was spread- 
ing, the King was still on the point of setting out and leaving 
to his ministers the task of dispersing the Assembly with the 
help of foreign troops. It was the ministers who dared not put 
this plan into execution wLen they saw the tide rKing* This 
is why so great a panic seized the Court after July 14, when 
they heard of the taking of the Bastille and the evcuition of 
de Launey, and why the Duchess de PoHgnac, the princes, 
and so many other nobles, who had been the hading spiiits 
of the plot, afraid of being denounced, had to emigrate in a 
hurry. 

But the people were on the alert. They vaguely under- 
stood what the emigrants were going to seek on the other aide 
of the frontier, and the peasants arrested the fugitives, among 
whom were Foulon and Berthier. 

We have already made mention of the misery vvliicli reigned 
in Paris and the environs, and of the monopolists, into whot:.e 
crimes the Assembly refused to inquire too closely. The chief 
of these speculators in the people’s misery was said to be Fouion, 
who had made an immense fortune as financier and in his posi- 
tion as contractor for the army and navy. His detestation of 
the people and the revolution was also well known. Broglie 
wanted him to be minister when he was preparing the c&up 
^it 4 i for July 16^ and if the crafty financier refused this post, 
he had not been sparing of Ms counsel. HS advice was to get 
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rid, at one blow, of all those who had acquired influence in th^ 
revolutionary camp. 

After the taking of the Bastille, when he learned how it 
Launey’s head had been carried through the streets, he knei;^ 
that it was best for him to follow the princes and emigrate . 
but as this was not an easy thing to do, owing to the watchfulness 
of the District Commune, he took advantage of the death of one 
of his servants to pretend that he was dead and buried, while lie 
quitted Paris and took refuge in a friend’s house at Fontaine- 
bleau. 

There he was discovered and arrested by the peasants, whe 
avenged their long endurance of misery upon him. With £ 
bundle of grass tied on his shoulders, in allusion to the grass he 
had promised to make the people of Paris eat, the wretchec 
monopolist was dragged to Paris by an infuriated crowd. Ai 
the Hotel de Ville Lafayette tried to save him, but the angr) 
people hanged him on a lamp-iron. 

His son-in-law, Berthier, equally guilty in the coup i^etat 
and contractor for the Duke de Broglie’s army, was arrested a* 
Compiegne and also dragged to Paris, where they were going tc 
hang him likewise, but, struggling to save himself, he was over 
powered and trampled to death. 

Other guilty individuals who were on the way to foreigi 
lands were arrested in the north and north-east and broughi 
back to Paris. 

The terror excited in the breasts of the Court’s familiar 
friends by these executions on the people’s side can easily b« 
imagined. Their pride and their resistance to the Revolutioi 
were shattered ; they wished only to be forgotten. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE POPULAR RISINGS 


Necessity of popular rnmgs outside PanS' — Effect of taking 
of Bastiiie over-estimated — Difference between Frencli and 
English ptasami rismgs — Importance of peasant insiu reel ion 

Paris, bv frustrating the plans of the Courts had struck a 
mortal blow at royal authority. Besides this^ the appearance 
in the streets of people in rags, as an active force in the Revo- 
lution, was giving a new character, a new tendency of equality 
to the whole movement. The rich and powerful undeistood 
perfectly the meaning of what had been going on in Paris 
during those days, and the emigration, first of the princes, 
then of the favourites and the monopolists, accentuated the 
victory. The Court was already seeking the aid of the foreigner 
against revolutionary France. 

If, however, the insurrection had been confined to the 
capital, the Revolution could never have developed to the 
extent of resulting in the demolition of ancient privileges. 
The insurrection at the cencre had been necessary to strike 
at the central Government, to shake it down, to demoralise 
its defenders. But to destroy the power of the Government 
in the provinces, to strike at the old regime through its govern- 
mental prerogatives and its economic privileges, a widespread 
rising of the people was necessary in cities, towns and villages. 
This is exactly what came about in the course of July throughout 
the length and breadth of France, 

The historians, who ail, whether consciously or not, have 
followed very dosdy the Deux amis de la Uberti^ have generally 
represented this movement of the towns and rural districts aa a 
result of the taking of the Bastille. The ifews of this success 
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is supposed to have roused the country parts. The chateaux 

were burned^ and this rising of the peasants difosed so much 
teiror that the nobles and clergy abdicated their feudal rights 
021 August 4. 

This Tersioii is^ however, only half true. As far as the towns 
are concerned, it is correct that a great number of urban risings 
took place under the influence of the taking of the Bastille. 
Some of them, as at Troyes on July i8, at Strasbourg on the 
19th, at Cherbourg on the 21st, at Rouen on the 24th, and^at 
Maubeuge on the 27lh, followed close upon the Paris in- 
surrection, whilst the others went on during the next three or 
four months, until the National Assembly had voted the 
municipal law of December 14, 1789, which ^legalised the 
constitution of a democratic middle-class municipal govern- 
ment to a considerable extent independent of the Central 
Government. 

With regard to the peasants, it is clear that with the then 
existing slowness of communications, the space of twenty 
days which passed between July 14 and August 4 are absolutely 
insufficient to account for the effect of the taking of the 
Bastille on the riual districts and the subsequent of 

the peasants’ insurrection on the decisions of the National 
Assembly. In fact, to picture events in such a fashion is to 
belittle the profound importance of the movement m the 
country. 

The insurrection of the peasants for the abolition ot t e 
feudal rights and the recovery of the communal lands whici 
had been taken away from the village communes, since the 
seventeenth century, by the lords, lay and ecclesiastical, is t e 
very essence, the foundation of the great Revolution. Upon 
it the struggle of the middle classes for their political rights 
was developed. Without it the Revolution would never have 
been so thorough as it was in France. The great rising of the 
rural distiicts which began after the January of 1789? 

1788, and lasted five years^ was what enabled the Revolution to 
accomplish the immense work of demolition which we owe to it. 
It was this that impelled the Revolution to set up the iimt 
landmarks of a system of equality, to develop m Prance the 
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republican spirit^ winch since then nothing has been able to 
suppress^ to proclaim the great principles of agrarian com- 
mnnisrEj that we shall see emerging in 1793* This lising^ in faetj 
is what giv^es the true character to the French Revolution^ 
and distinguishes it radically from the Revolution of 1648- 
i 6?7 in England. 

There, too, in the course of those nine years, the middle 
classes broke down the absolute power of royalty and the 
political privileges of the Court party. But beyond that, 
the distinctive features of the English revolution was the 
stiuggle for the right of each individual to profess whatever 
religion he pleased, to mierpiet the Bible according to his 
pel sonal conception of it, to choose lus own pastors — in a word, 
the right of the individual to the intellectual and leligious 
development best suited to him. Further, it claimed the 
right of each parish, and, as a consequence, of the townships, 
to autonomy. But the peasant risings in England did not 
aim so generally, as in France, at the abolishing of feudal 
dues and tithes, or the recovery of the communal Lmds, And 
if CromwelPs hosts demolished a certain number of castles 
which represented true strongholds of feudalism, these hosts 
unfortunately did not attack either the feudal pretensions 
of the lords over the land, or even the right of feudal justice, 
which the loids exercised over their tenanis. What the 
English revolution did was to conquer some precious lights 
for the individual, but it did not destioy the feudal power of 
the lord, it merely modified it whilst preserving his rights 
over the land, rights which persist to this day. 

The English revolution undoubtedly established the 
political power of the middle classes, but this power was only 
obtained by sharing it with the landed aristocracy. And if 
the revolution gave the English middle classes a piosperous 
era for their trade and commerce, this prosperity was obtained 
on the condition that the middle classes should not profit by 
it to attack the landed privileges of the nobility. On the 
contrary, the middle classes helped to increase these privileges, 
at least in value. They helped the nobility to take legal 
possession of the communal lands by mea&s of the Enclosure 
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Acts, which reduced the agricultural population to niiseiy, 
placed them at the mercy of the landowners, and forced a 
great number of them to migrate to the towns, where, as 
proletarians, they were delivered over to the mercy of the 
middle-class manufacturers. The English middle classes also 
helped the nobility to make of their immense landed estates 
sources, not only of revenue often fabulous, but also of political 
and local juridical power, by re-establishing under new forms 
the right of manorial justice. They helped also to inciease 
their revenues tenfold by allowing them through the land 
laws, which hamper the sale of estates, to monopolise the land, 
the need of which was making itself felt more and more 
among a population whose trade and commerce were steadily 
increasing. 

We now know that the French middle classes, especially the 
upper middle classes engaged in manufactures and commerce, 
wished to imitate the English middle classes in their revolution. 
They, too, would have willingly entered into a compact with 
both royalty and nobility in order to attain to power. But 
they id not succeed in this, because the basis of the French 
Revolution w^as fortunately much broader than that of the 
revolutnn in England. In France the movement was not 
merely an insxxrrection to win religious liberty, or even com- 
mercial and industrial liberty for the individual, or yet to 
constitute municipal authority in the hands of a few middle- 
class men. It was above all a feasant insurrection, a move- 
ment of the people to regain possession of the land and to 
free it from the feuddl obligations which burdened it, and 
while there was all through it a powerful individualist element 
-'—the desire to possess land individually — there was also the 
communist element, the right of the whole nation to the 
land— a right which we shall see proclaimed loudly by the 
poorer classes in 1793. 

This is why it would be a strange reduction of the importance 
of the agrarian insurrection in the summer of 1789 to represent 
it as an episode of brief duration brought about by enthusiasm 
over the taking of the Bastille. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE TOWNS 

Condiiion ol municipal institutions — Feudal rights stii! exist 
— ■Need ol municipal reform — Townspeople revolt — New muni- 
cipality votid — Impoitance of commuiialist movement — 
Pans Commime—Other cities follow — 1 roubles at Stiasboiirg 
•—New corporation coostitnted-- -Middle classes freed irom 
feudalism— Riots in Troyes, Amiens and other cities— Sig- 
nihcance of popular action dunng Revolution 

In the eighteenth century the municipal institutions had 
fallen to utter decay, owing to the numerous measures taken 
by royal authority against them for two lumdred years* 
Since the abolition of the plenary assembly of the towns- 
people, which formerly liad the control of urban Justice and 
administration, the affahs of the large cities were gui ig fiom 
bad to worse* The posts of ®Hown cmincillors intn?du(ed 
in the eighteenth century had to be bought from th^ commune, 
and, often enough, the patent so pun based was for Ide/^ 
The councils met seldom, in some tov\ns about once in six 
months, and even then the attendance was nor regular. The 
registrar managed the whole business, **ud as a role did not 
fail to make those interested in it pay him handsomely. The 
attorneys and advocates, and still more the governor of the 
province, continually interfered to obstruct all municipal 
autonomy. 

Under these conditions the affairs of the city fell more 4nd 
more into the hands of five or six families, who shared a good 
deal of the revenues among themselves. The patrimonial 
revenues which some towns had retained, the proceeds of the 
the city’s trade and the taxes all went to enrich them. 

^ Bftfoeatii La mik sms t*uncim i S 1 
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Besides this^ mayors and officials began to trade in corn and 
meitg and soon became monopolists. As a rukj the working 
population hated them. The servility of the officials j coun- 
cillors and aldermen towards Monsieur Plntendant ” (the 
Governor) was such that his whim became law. And the 
contributions from the town towards the governor’s lodgings 
towards increasing his salary, to make him piesents, for the 
honour of holding his children at the baptismal font, and so 
forth, went on growing largei — ^not to mention the presents 
which had to be sent every year to various personages in Paris, 

In the towns, as in the country, the feudal rights still existed. 
They wexe attached to property. The bishop was still a 
feudal lord, and the lords, both lay and ecclesiastical-— such, 
for instance, as the fifty canons of Brioude — ^maintained not 
only honorary rights, or even the right of intervening in the 
nomination of aldermen, but also, in some towns, the right of 
administering justice. At Angers there were sixteen manorial 
tribunals. Dijon had preserved, besides the municipal 
tribunals, six ecclesiastical courts — the bishopric, the chapter, 
the monks of Saint-Benigne, La Sainte-Chapelle, La Chartreuse 
and the commandery of La Madeleine.” All of these were 
waxing fat in the midst of the half-starved people. Troyes 
had nine of these tribunals, beside two royal mayoral courts.” 
So that the police did not always belong to the towns, but to 
those who administered justice.” In short, it was the 
feudal system in full swing,**^ 

But what chiefly excited the anger of the citizens was that 
all kinds of feudal taxes, the poll tax, the twentieths, often the 
faille and the ‘‘^voluntary gifts” (imposed in 1758 and abolished 
only in 1789), as well as the lods et ventes (which were the dues 
levied by the lord on all sales and purchases made by his 
vassals), weighed heavily upon the homes of the citizens, and 
especially on those of the working classes. Not so heavily, 
perhaps, as in the country, but still very eavily when added 
to all the other urban taxes. 

^ Vide Babeau, La Vtlk, pp. 3^3^ 33U Rodolphe Reiiss, 

L*Akac& pmdani la vol. i., gives tb© cahier of the Strasbourg 

Tinrd Estate, very mterestmg m this connection. 
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What made these d\ies more detestable was that when the 
town was making the assessment hundreds of prifileged 
peisoES ciainied exemption. The derg}^ the nobles and 
ofScers in the amy ivere exempt by law^ as w^eH as the officers 
of the King's household/' honorary equeiries^” and otheis 
who paid for those offices without service, to flatter theii own 
vanity and to escape from the taxes. An indication of their 
titles inscribed over the door was enough to excuse their paying 
anything to the town. One can leadily imagine the hatred 
that these privileged persons inspired in the people. 

The entile municipal system had, therefore, to be reformed. 
But who can tell how many yeais it would have lasted }'et, if 
the task of reforming it had been left to the Constituent 
Assembly. Happily enough, the people undeitook to do it 
themselves, the more so that during the summer o£ 1789 a 
fresh cause of discontent wus added to all those which have 
just been enumerated. This cause was the famine— the 
exorbitant price of bread, for Lick of which bread the 
pooler classes were suffering in most of the towns. Even in 
those places where the municipality did its best to lotver the 
price of it by purchasing corn, or by proclaiming a fixed price, 
bread was always scarce, and the hungry people formed in 
long queues outside the bakers' doois. 

But in many of the towns the mayor and the aldermen 
followed the example of the Court and the princes, and 
speculated themselves in the dearth. This is why, after the 
news of the taking of the Bastilh^ as w^ell as of the executions 
of Foulon and Berthier, had spread into the provinces, the 
townspeople began to revolt more or less everywhere. First, 
they exacted a fixed price on bread and meat ; they destroyed 
the homes of the prindpa! monopolists, often of the municipal 
officials ; they took possession of the Town Hall and nominated 
by election on the popular vote a new municipality, without 
heeding the limitations fixed by law or the legal rights of the 
old municipal body, or yet the offices purchased by the coun- 
cilors/' A movement of the highest revolutionary importance 
was thus set on foot, for the town affimedi, not only ita 
autonomy, but also ita determination to take an active part in 
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the genera! government of the nation. It was, as Ankrd has 
aptly remarked^ a communalist movement of the very greatest 
iiii|)ortance/ in which the province imitated Paris, where, as 
we have seen, the Commune had been established on July 13. 
It is evident that this movement was far from being general. 
It displayed itself clearly only in a certain number of cities 
and small towns, chiefly in the east of France. But everywhere 
the old municipality of the ancient regime had to submit to the 
will of the people, or, at least, to the will of the electorate 
in the local assemblies. 

Thus was accomplished, at the outset, in July and August, 
the great Communalist Revolution, which the Constituent 
Assembly legalised later on by the municipal laws of December 
14, 1789, and June ai, 1790. Obviously this movement gave 
the Revolution a powerful access of life and vigour. The 
whole strength of the Revolution concentrated, as we shall 
see, in 1792 and 1793, in the municipalities of the towns and 
villages, of which the revolutionary Commune of Paris was the 
prototype. 

The signal for this reconstruction came from Paris. Without 
waiting for the municipal law, which some day would be voted 
by the Assembly, Paris gave herself a Commune, Her Muni- 
cipal Council, her Mayor (Bailly), and the Commander of her 
National Guard (Lafayette) were elected. Better still, her 
sixty districts were organised — sixty republics/’ as Montjoie 
happily terms them : for if these districts did delegate authority 
to the assembled representatives of the Commune and to the 
Mayor, they at the same time retained some of it. Authority 
is everything/’ said Bailly, and there is none at the centre.” 

Each district is an independent power,” declare with regret 
the friends of the rule and compass, without understanding 
that this is how revolutions are made. 

*While the National Assembly had to struggle against its 
own dissolution, and had its hands full of so many things, when 
could it have been able to enter on the discussion of a law 
concerning the reorganisation of the Courts of Justice ! It 
hardly got as far as that at the end of ten months of its existence, 

♦ Aiilar 4 de la Eivolution frmfaise, 2nd edition4903. 
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But the distiict of the Petits- Augustins decided ob its own 
account/^ saj^s Baillfs in his Memoir es^ that justices of the 
peace should be established^^ And the district proceeded t&en 
and there to elect them. Other districts and other cities^ 
Strasbourg especiallj,, did the same^ and when the night of 
August 4. anived and the nobility had to abdicate their lights 
of seigneiirial justice^ they had lost it already in several towns^ 
wdieie new judges had been appointed by the people. The 
Constituent Assembly Lad thus nothing else to do but m- 
coipoiate the accomplished ficl in the Constitution of 1791. 

Taine and all ihe admirers of the admini^'trative order of 
the somnolent minister ue shocled no doubt at thr thought of 
these districts forestalling the Assembly by then votes and 
pointing out to it the will of the people bv then detision^s; 
but it is in this way human in^^litutioiis develop when they aie 
not the product of bureaucracy. In this way all tht great 
cities were built up ; we can see them still being thui built* 
Here a group of houses and a few shops beside them ; will 
be an important point in the future city ; there a as 

yet scarcely discernible, and that one day will be one of its 
great streets. This is the “anaichic’^ evolution, tlic only 
way pertaining to fiee Nature. It is the same even with in- 
stitutions when they arc the oigaiuc product of life, and this 
is why revolutions hav^e such iintneme imporiaiae in the life 
of societies. Th<y allow men to start with the orginic re- 
constructive w?ork without being hampered by an authority 
which, perforce, always repicsents the past ages. 

Let us therefore glance at some of these communal revolu- 
tions. ’ 

In 1789 news spread with what would seem to us almost 
inconceivable slowness. Thus at ChSteau-Thierry on July 12, 
and at Besangon on the Z7th, Aiihut Young did not find a 
single € 4 fS or a single newspaper. The news that was being 
tatted about was a fortnight old. At Dijon, nine days after 
the great rising in Strasbourg and the taking of the Town HJl 
fay the insurgents, no one knew anything about it. Still the 
news that was coining from Paria, even when it came in the 
form of legend, could not but stimulate '^Iie people to rise. 
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All tlie depntiesj it was said, had been put in the Bastille ; 
and as to the atrocities committed by Marie-Antoiiiette, 
eveiy one was discussing them with perfect assurance^ 

At Strasbourg the troubles began on Juljr 19, as soon as the 
news of the taking of the Bastille and the execution of de 
Launep spread thiougli the town. The people had already 
a grudge against the municipal council for their slowness in 
communicating to the people’s representatives ’’—that is, 
to the electors — the results of their deliberations o^er the 
cahier de doUances^ the writ of grievances/’ diawii up by 
the poorer classes. The people, therefore, attacked the house 
of Lemp, the Mayor (or Jmmeister), and destroyed it. 

Through the organ of its “ Assembly of Burgesses ” the 
people demanded measures — I quote from the text — for 
assuring the political equality of the citizens, and their influence 
in the elections of the administrators of the public property 
and of the freely elected judges freely eligible.” * 

They insisted upon no notice being taken of the existing law, 
and upon electing by universal suffrage a new town council, 
as well as all the judges. The Magistracy, or Municipal 
Government, on its side had no great wish to do this, and 
opposed the observance of several centuries to the proposed 
change.” Whereupon the people gathered to besiege the 
Town Hall, and a storm of stones began to fall in the apartment 
where negotiations were taking place between the Magistracy 
and the revolutionary representatives, and to this argument the 
Magistracy at once yielded. 

Meanwhile, seeing poor and starving persons assembling 
in the streets, the well-to-do middle classes armed themselves 
against the people, and going to the house of Count Rocham- 
beau, the governor of the province, they asked his permission 
for the respectable citizens to carry arms, and to form themselves 
into a police, jointly with the troops, a request which the 
officer in command, '^"'imbued with aristocratic ideas,” un- 
hesitatingly refused, as de Launey had done at the BastiEe. 

* LeUra des reprSsenfmis da la bourgeoisie au» dSputis de Sir as-- 
boufg d VersaiUes, July 28, 1789 (R. Renss, V Alsace pendani la 
B^oluiion frangaise, 18S1, Documents/’ xxvi). 
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The next a rumoiir having spread in the town that the 
Magistracy had revoLed their concessions, the people went 
again to attack the Town Hall^ demanding the abolition of "the 
town-dues and subsidies {octrots and bmrmtx des aides). Since 
this had been done in Paris, it could very well be done in 
Strasbourg. i\bout six o’clock masses of workmen, armed with 
axes and hammers/’ advanced from three streets towards the 
Town Hall. They smashed open the doors with their hatchets, 
broke into the v’^aiilts, and in their fury destroyed ail the old 
papers acciimulated in the offices. They have wreaked a 
blind rage upon the papers : they have been all thrown out of 
the windems and destroyed/’ wrote the netv Magistracy. The 
double doors of all the archives were forced open in order to 
burn the old documents, and in their hatred of the Magistracy 
the people even broke the furniture of the Town Hall and 
threw it out into the streets. The Record Office, the depot 
of estates in litigation/’ met with the same fate. At the 
tax-collector’s office the doors were broken open and the 
receipts carried off. The troops stationed in front of the 
Town Hall could do nothing ; the people did as they liked. 

The Magistracy, seized xvith terror, hurriedly lowered the 
prices of meat and bread : they fixed the six-puund loaf at 
twelve sous,'*' Then they opened amicable negotiations with 
the twenty /f/te (or guilds) of the city for the elaboration of 
a new municipal constitution. They had to hurry, as rioting 
still went on in Strasbourg and in the neighbouring districts, 
where the people were turning out the established ” provosts 
of the communes, and were nominating others at will, wffiile 
formulating claims to the forests and claiming other rights 
directly opposed to legaUy established property. It is a 
moment when every one believed himself in a fair way to 
obtain the restoration of pretended rights/’ said the Magis- 
tracy in the letter dated August 5. 

On top of this the news of the night of August 4 in the 
Assembly arrived at Strasbourg’^on the i ith^and the disturbance 

* Wlieat was then ig livres the sack. The prices rose at the md of 
August to zS- and 30 !iv«8# so that the bakers were forbidden to hake 
calces or fauey bread, 
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became still more threateningj all the more as the army made 
commoa cause with the rebels. Whereupon the old Corpora- 
tion resolved to resign.* The next day, August 12, the three 
hundred aldermen in their turn resigned their oiSces,” or 
rather their privileges. New aldermen were elected, and 
they appointed the judges. 

Thus, on August 14, a new Corporation was constituted, 
a provisional Senate, which was to direct the affairs of the 
city until the Assembly at Versailles should establish a new 
municipal constitution. Without waiting for this constitution 
Strasbourg had in this way given herself a Commune and 
judges to her liking. 

The old regime was thus breaking up at Strasbourg, and on 
August 17 M. Dietrich congratulated the new aldermen in 
these terms : 

Gentlemen, the revolution which has just taken place in 
our towm will mark the epoch of the return of the confidence 
that should unite the citizens of the same commune. This 
august assembly has just been freely elected by their fellow 
citizens to be their representatives. , . . The first use that 
you have made of your powers has been to appoint your 
judges. , . . Wiiat strength may grow from this union ! 
Dietrich, moreover, proposed to decree that August 14, the 
day of the revolution in Strasbourg, should be an annual civic 
fete* 

An Important fact stands out in this revolution. The 
middle classes of Strasbourg were freed from the feudal system. 
They had given themselves a democratic municipal government. 
But they had no intention of giving up the feudal (patiimonial) 
tights which belonged to them over certain surrounding lands. 
When the two deputies from Strasbourg in the National 
Assembly were pressed by their fellows to abdicate their rights, 
^during the night of August 4, they refused to do so. And when 
later on one of these two deputies, Schwendt, urged the 
matter before the Strasbourg middle classes, begging them not 
to oppose the current of the Revolution, his constituents 
persisted nevertheless in claiming their feudal rights. Thus 
• ^ Reuss* U Alsace t p. 147. 
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we see fomiiiig in tliib ci tj, since 1789^ a party which will rally 
round the King, the be*?! of Mugs/"' the most conciliatory 
of monaiclisd^ with the purpose of preservirig their rights oi?er 
the rich seignoiit which belonged to the city under feudal 
law» The letter * in tvhich the other StraAioiiig deputy^ 
TuicMieiin^ sent in his resignation after escaping Iiom Versailles 
on October 5. is a document of the highest interest in this 
ronriection ; one sees there aircad) how and why the Gironde 
wdll rally under its middle -ciw'i flag the “ ddendcis of 
property^’ as well the Rotnhsts. 

Wliat happened at St I asboiirg gives \i^ a clear enough idea 
of what was goins: on in the other large towns. For instance, 
at TioyeSj a tox^n about which xve have also sufficiently 
complete documents^ we see the movement made up of the 
same elements. The people, with the help of the neighbouring 
peasants, rebelled since July 18, after they had heard about 
the burning of the toll-gates at Faiis. On July 20, some peasants, 
armed with pitchforks, scythes and flails, enteied the town, 
probably to seize the wheat they needed for {or?d and 
which they expected to find there in the tvareliouses of the 
monopolists. But the middle classes fonned themselves into 
a National Guard and lepulsed the peasants, whom they 
already called ** the brigandsd’ During |he ten or fifteen 
days follow' ing, taking advantage of the panic which was 
spreading, five hundred brigands ’’ were tailed of as coming 
from Paris to ravage eveiything ; the middle classes organised 
their National Guard, and all the small towns armed tliemselve^ 
likewise. But the people w^ere ilhpleascd at this. On August 
8, probably on hearing news of the night of August 4, the 
people demanded arms for all volunteers, and a maximiim 
price for bread. The municipality hesitated. Whereupon 
the people deposed the members on August 19, and, as lud 
been done at Strasbourg, a new municipality was elected* 
The people overran the Town Hall, seized the arms and 
distributed them among themselves. They broke into the 
Government salt-stores ; but here, too, they did not plunder, 
"they only caused the salt to be served out at sk sous.” 

* FuMfshed by Reuss. 
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Fiaallfj on September 9, the disturbance^ which had never 
ceased since August 19, reached its culminating-point* The 
pefiple seized upon the Mayor (Huez), whom they accused of 
having tried to defend the trading monopolists^ and hilled Mm. 
They sacked his housCj and also a notary’s, and the house of the 
old Commandant Saint-Georges, who a fortnight before had 
given the order to fire on the people, as well as that of the 
lieutenant of the mounted police, who had caused a man to 
be hanged during the preceding riot ; and they threatened, 
as they had done in Paris aftei July 14, to sack many others. 
After lliis^ for about a fortnight, terror reigned among the 
upper middle classes. But they managed during that time to 
reorganise their own National Guard, and on September 26 
they ended by getting the upper hand of the unarmed people. 

As a rule the anger of the people was directed much more 
against the representatives of the middle classes who monopolised 
the food-stii€s than against the nobility who monopolised 
the land. Thus at Amiens, as at Troyes, the insurgent people 
almost killed three merchants ; whereupon the middle classes 
hastened to arm their militia. We may even say that this 
formation of militias in the towns, which was carried out 
everywhere in August and September, would probably have 
never taken place if the popular rising had been confined to the 
country parts, and had been directed solely against the nobility. 

At Cherbourg on July 21, at Rouen on the 24th, and in 
many other towns of less importance, almost the same thing 
happened. The hungry people rose with cries of Bread! 
Death to the monopolists ! Down with the toll-gates ! ” 
which meant free entrance of all supplies coming in from 
the country. They compelled the municipality to reduce 
the price of bread, or else they took possession of the mono- 
polists’ storehouses and carried off the grain ; they sacked the 
Hbuses of those who were known to have trafficked in the 
price of bread-stuffs. The middle classes took advantage of 
this movement to turn out the old municipal government 
imbued with feudalism, and to set up a new municipality 
elected on a democratic basis. At the same time, taking 
advantage of the fame produced by the rising of the lower 
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classes ” in the townSj and of tke brigands ” in the country^ 
they armed themsekes and organised tlielr Municipal Guaid. 
After that they ^^re«;lored order,^^ executed the popular leaders^ 
and very often went into the country to restore order there^ 
where they fought with the peasants and hanged the leaders 
of the revolted peasantry. 

After the night of August 4, these urban insurrection* spread 
still more. Indications of them are seen everjn^hcie. The 
taxes, the town-dues, the levies and excise were no longer paid. 
^^The collectors of the tmlle aic at their List shiItT said 
Necker, in his report of August 7* The price of salt has been 
compulsoiily reduced onc-liaK in two of the revolted localities,” 
the collection of taxes no longer made,” and so forth. 
^U 4 n iiiftnity of places” was in revolt against the tieasiiry 
clerks. The people would no longer pay the indirect tax ; 
as to the direct taxes, they aie not lefmcd, but conditiom were 
laid down for their payment. In Alsace, for instance, the 
people generally refused to pay anything until the exempts 
and privileged persons had been added to the lists ot tax- 
payers.” 

In this way the people, hn^ before the A^^etnUy^ weie making 
the Revolution on the spot; they gavt tliemselves, by revo- 
lutionary means, a new municipal administration, they made 
a distinction between the taxes that they accepted and those 
which they refused to pay, and they prescribed the mode of 
equal division of the taxes that they agreed to pay to the 
State or to the Commune. 

It is chieiy by studying this method of mtmn among the 
people, and not by devoting oneself to the study of the Assembly 
legislative work, that one grasps the genius of the Great 
Revolution— the Genius, in the main, of all revolutions, past 
and to* come. 





CHAPTER XVI 

THE PEASANT RISING 

Peasants begin to rise — Causes of risings — ChMeaux destroyed 
— Rising m Alsace — Franche-Comie — Castres — Auvergne — 
Characteristics of rising — Middle classes and tlieir fears — 
Picardy revolts — Terror throughout France — National 
Assembly meets 

Ever since the winter of 1788, and especially since March 1789^, 
the people^ as we have said, no longer paid rent to the lords. 
That in this they were encouraged by the revolutionaries of 
the middle classes is undoubtedly true ; there were many 
persons among the middle classes of 1789 who understood 
that without a popular rising they would never have the upper 
hand over the absolute power of the King, It is clear, also, 
that the discussions in the Assembly of the Notables, wherein 
the abolition of the feudal rights was already spoken about, 
encouraged the rising, and that the drawing up in the parishes 
of the cahiers, which were to serve as guides for the assemblies 
of electors, tended in the same direction. Revolutions are 
never the result of despair, as is often believed by young 
revolutionists, who think that good can come out of an excess of 
evil On the contrary, the people in 1789 had caught a glimpse 
of the light of approaching freedom, and for that reason they 
rose with good heart. But to hope was not enough, to act was 
also necessary ; the first rebels who prepare a revolution must 
te ready to give their lives, and this the people did. 

Whilst rioting was being punished by pillory, torture and 
hanging, the peasants were already in revolt. From November, 
1788, the Governors of the provinces were writing to the 
ministers that if they wished to put down all the riotings it 
was no longer possible to do so. Taken separately, none was of 

10$ 
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great importaiice ; together, tliey '^ere uaderniiiimg the ¥efy 
foimdatioEs of State. ^ 

In January 1789, wnts oi plaints and grievances (the 
cahtifs ie Miances)\\tm diawn npjtiie electors were elected^ 
and from that time the peasants began to refuse to furnish 
statute labour to the lords and the State, Secrei associations 
were formed among them, and here and theie a ioid vvis exe- 
cuted by the Jacques Bonhommes,"^ In some plat-es the 
tax-coUectois were received with cudgels ; in otheis, the Linds 
belonging to the nobles weie seized and tilled. 

From month to month these risings multiplied. By March 
the whole of the Cast of Fiance was in revolt. The mow ment, 
to be sure, was neither continuous nor geneiaL An agiarian 
rising is never that. It is even very piobable, as is alwav*- the 
case in the peasant imunec lions, that there was a slack iiiiig 
E the outbreaks at the time of field ivork in April, and after- 
wards at the beginning of the haivest time. But as soon as the 
first harvests were gathered in, dming the second half of 
July 1789^ and m August, the risings bioLe out with licsli 
force, especiaEy in the east, noith-east and south-east of 
Frame* 

Documerits beaxmg with exactitude on thu lismg are want- 
ing. Those that have been published arc vci) incoinpkle, 
and the greater part bear traces uf a partisan spirit, if wt take 
the MoniUtif^ which, we know, only began to appear on Novem- 
ber 24, 1789, and of whhh the nineiy-tluee number^, from 
May 8 to November 23, 1789, wire compiled later on 10 the 
Yearly,,* we find in them a tendency to show that the v^hole 
movement was the work of the enemies of the Revuiutioii— of 
heartless persons who took advantage of rustic ignorance. 
Others go so far as to say that it was the nobles, the lordb, or, 
indeed, even that it was the English, who liad incited the 
peasants to rise. As for the documents publislied by the 
Committee for Investigations in Januar) 1790, they rend rather 
to represent the whole afrair as the result of an unfortuiutc 
chance— the work of brigands,^’' who had devastated the 

* Moreo\»er. the nnrobea from November 24, to felffiwry j 
1 700, were also mtovcbecl m the aar 1 V, 
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country parts, and against whom the middle classes had taken 
up arms, and whom they had exterminated. 

■•We know to-day how false this representation is, and it is 
certain that if a historian took the trouble to study carefully 
the documents in the archives, a work of the highest value 
would result from it, a work the more necessary as the risings 
of the peasants continued until the Convention abolished 
feudal rights, in August 1793, and until the village communes 
were granted the right of resuming the communal land which 
had been taken from them during the two preceding centuries. 
For the time being, this work among the archives not being 
done, we must confine ourselves to what can be gleaned from 
some local histories from certain memoiis, and from a few 
authors, always explaining the rising of 1789 by the light which 
the better-known movements of the following year sheds on 
this first outbreak. 

That the dearth of food counted for much in these risings is 
certain. But their chief motive was the desire to get possession 
of the land and the desire to get rid of the feudal dues and tiie 
tithes. 

There is, besides, one characteristic trait in these risings. 
They appear only sporadically in the centre of France and in 
the south and west, except in Brittany. But they are very 
general in the east, north-east and south-east. The Dauphine, 
the Franche-Comte and the Maconnais are especially affected 
by them. In the Franche-Comte nearly all the chateaux were 
burned, says Doniol ; three out of every five were plundered in 
Dauphin^. Next in proportion comes Alsace, the Nivernais, 
the Beaujokis, Burgundy and the Auvergne. As I have 
remarked elsewhere, if we trace on a map the localities where 
these risings took place, this map will in a general way present a 
striking resemblance to the map of the three hundred and 
sixty-three/" published in 1877, after the elections which gave 
to France the Third Republic. It was chiefly the eastern part 
of Prance which espoused the cause of the Revolution, and 
this same part is still the most advanced in our own day. 

Doniol has remarked very truly that the source of the risings 
* £a Mvolution frangmse, p 48 
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was alreadf set fojtli in the cahiers^ wliiclx were written for the 
elections of I789» Since the peasaitls had been asted to state 
their giieTances^ they weie sure that sornctliing would be done 
for them. Their film belief that the King to tvliom they ad- 
dressed tlieir complaints j or the Assembly ^ oi some other powder, 
would come to their aid and redress tlieir wrongs^ or at leai>t 
let them take it upon themselves to redress theoe wiongs— - 
this was what uiged thtm to revolt as soon as the dec lions had 
taken pkee^ and befoie even the Vssemll/ had met. When 
the Stateo-Genenii began to the rumouis which caum fiom 
PariSj vague though ikty vvere, necessarily made the peasants 
believi that ike inoimiil had come for obtaining the abolition 
of feudal lights and ioi taking back the land. 

The slightest encouragement given to them, whether on the 
part oC the revolutionaries or fiom the side of the Oilcanists, 
by no matter evkat kind of agitators, coupled with the disquiet- 
ing news which was coming from Paris and fiom the towns in 
revolt, sufficed to make the villages rise, llitre is no longer 
the slightest doubt that use was made luou* than emee of the 
Kingk name, and of the A"scmbly\ in the prcHiiices, hlany 
documents, indeed, ailucle to tin circulation aiiwmg villages 
of false decrees of the King and oi the AsHCinbi) . In all their 
risings, in Erazice, in Russia and in Geinianyjthe peasanf'> have 
always tried to decide the hesitating ones— I shall even say 
to persuade themselves by maintairung that theie was some 
force ready to bad them up. This gau them cohesion, and 
afterwards, in case of defeat and of proceedings being taken 
against them, there was always a safe exc use. They had thought, 
and the majority thought so sincerely, that they wtic obej^ing 
the wishes, if not the orders, ol the King or of the Assembly, 
Therefore, as soon as the first harvests were reaped in the summer 
of 1789, as soon as people in the villages began to tcit again 
after the long months of scarcity, and the rumours arriving 
from Versailles began to inspire hope, the peasants rose. They 
turned upon the chateaux in order to destroy the charter- 
rooms, the lists and the title-deeds ; and houses were burned 
down if the masters did not relinquish with a good grace the 
feudal rights recorded in the charters, the rcdls and the rest. 
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In tlie neighbourhood of Vesoul and Belfort the war on the 
country houses began on July 16, the date when the chateau 
of Sancy^ and then those of Luce, Bithaine and Mokns, were 
plundered* Soon all Loraine had risen, ^^The peasants, 
believing that the Revolution was going to bring in equality of 
wealth and rank, were especially excited against the lords/^ says 
the Com Tier frmtfms* At Saarlouis, Forbach, Sarregiiemines, 
Plialsbourg and Thionville the excise ojEcers were driven away 
and their offices pillaged and burnt. Salt was selling at three 
sous the pound. The neighbouring villages followed the 
example of the towns. 

In Alsace the peasant rising was almost general. It is stated 
that in eight days, towards the end of July, three abbeys were 
destroyed, eleven chateaux sacked, others plundered, and that 
the peasants had carried off and destroyed all the land records. 
The registers of feudal taxes, statute-labours and dues of all 
sorts were also taken away and burnt. In certain localities 
flying columns were formed, several hundred and sometimes 
several thousand strong, of peasants gathered from the villages 
round about ; they marched against the strongest chateaux, 
besieged them, seized all the old papers and made bonfires of 
them. The abbeys were sacked and plundered for the same 
reason, as well as houses of rich merchants in the towns. Every- 
thing was destroyed at the Abbey of Miirbach, which probably 
offered resistance.f 

In the Franche-Comte the first riots took place at Lons 4 e- 
Saulnier as early as July 19, when the news of the preparations 
for the couf d^hat and Neckerk dismissal reached that place, 
but the taking of the Bastille was still unknown, says Sommier.i 
Rioting soon began, and at the same time the middle classes 
armed its militia (all wearing the tricolour cockade) to resist 

I P. 24a et seg. 

f According to Strobe! (Vaierldndtsche GescUcJiiB des EUass), tbe 
rising took place generally in tbis way . a village rose, and straightway 
a band was formed composed of the inhabitants of various villages, 
which went in a body to attack the chateaux. Sometimes these bands 
concealed themselves in the woods. 

I Histotre de la Rimluiion dans le Jum (Paris, 1S46), p. 22,^ The 
bent of men’s minds in the Jura is revealed in a song given in the 
CahUf d\ 4 paL ^ 
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iiiciirsions of the brigandb who infest the kingdom.” • 
The rising soon spread to the Tillages. The peasants divided 
among themselves the meadows and woods of ihe lords. Be- 
sides tliisy the;/ compelled the lords to renounce their right over 
land which had belonged foimerly to tJxe comiiiiines. Or else, 
without any form alii ies, they letook possession of the forests 
whirli had once been communal. \ll the title-deeds held by 
the Abbey of chc Bernardins in the neighbouring communes 
were caiiied off.f At Castrch the nsing^ began after August 4. 
A tax of coupe was kx ltd in Lind (ao much per •^eket) in tliib town 
Oil all wheats impoitcd into the province. It was a feudal tax, 
grant cd by* the King to private individuals. As soon, therefore, 
iib they heard m Castres the news oi the night of August 4, the 
people rose, demanding the abolition of this ta\ ; and imme- 
diately the middle classes, who had formed the National Guard, 
six hundred strong, began to restore older.” But in the 
rural districts the insurrection spread fiom village to village, 
and the chateaux of Gaix and Montlcdier, the CarthuMan 
Convent of Faix, the Abbey of Vielmur «md other places were 
plundered and the records deslroycd.t 

In the Auvergne the peasants took many precautions to put 
the law** on iheix side, and when tliey went to tlie chateaux to 
burn the records, they did not hcsitaie to say to the lords that 
they were acting by order of the King.§ But in the eastern 
provinces they did not refrain from declaring openly that the 
^ SomiTiier, pp 24-2 s. 

t Edouard Cierc, Bssat mr Vhtstmre tie la Ffmehe-Comii, 2nd edition 
(BesaB^on, 1S70) 

I Anacharsis Combes, Ei^iohe dn la viUe ie Ca^ki% H ic if? ewirow 
Uhohdum pan^aise (Castres, 187s) 

I M. Xavjer Roux, who pubiished m 1801, under tli© title Mimmfe 
sur ia manhe hriganda^is dam k Dauphtni en 1780, the comptete 
depositions of an inquiry made m on this snhjeci, attributes the 
whole inovemcait to a few leaders ‘ To call upon the people to rise 
against tlie King would have had no results/’ says tins writer ; tl>ey 
attaindd their end m a roundabout way. A singularly bold plan was 
adopted and earned out over the whole province. It is suKwaed up 
m ttoe words : to stir up the people against the lords m the name of 
the King; tiie lords once crushed, the throne was to be attacked, 
winch, then Iwmg delencele&s, could be destroye<r’ (p, iv. of the intro- 
diictwn). Welb we iske from M. Roux himself thw admisMon, that all 
the inqtiMw made have never M*' to the disclosure of a single leadefs 
name (p* vb* The whole people were juckeit© in this coaspiwcy* 
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time iiad come when the Third Estate would no longer permit 
the nobles and priesthood to rule oyer them. The power of 
these two classes had lasted too long, and the moment had come 
for them to abdicate. For a large number of the poorer 
nobles, residing in the country and perhaps loved by those round 
them, the revolted peasantry showed much personal regard. 
They did them no harm ; but the registers and title-deeds of 
feudal landlordism they never spared. They burned them, after 
compelling the lord to swear that he would relinquish his rights. 

Like the middle classes of the towns, who knew well what 
they wanted and what they expected from the Revolution, the 
peasants also knew very well what they wanted ; the lands 
stolen from the communes should be given back to them, and 
all the dues begotten by feudalism should be wiped out. The 
idea that the rich people as a whole should be wiped out, too, 
may have filtered through from that time ; but at the moment 
the jacquerie confined its attention to things^ and if there were 
cases where the persons of some lords were ill-treated, they were 
isolated cases, and may generally be explained by the fact that 
they were speculators, men who had made money out of the 
scarcity. If the land-registers were given up and the oath of 
renunciation taken, all went off quietly : the peasants burned 
the registers, planted a May-tree in the village, hung on its 
boughs the feudal emblems, and then danced round the tree.’*^ 

Otherwise, if there had been resistance, or if the lord or his 
steward had called in the police, if there had been any shooting 
“—then the chateau was completely pillaged, and often it was 
set on fire. Thus, it is reckoned that thirty chateaux were 
plundered or burnt in the Dauphine, nearly forty in the Franche- 
Comt6, sixty-two in the Maconnais and the Beaujokis, nine 
only in the Auvergne, and twelve monasteries and five chateaux 
in the Viennois. We may note, by the way, that the peasants 
made no distinctions for political opinions. They attacked, 
therefore, the houses of patriots ’’ as well as those of aristo- 
crats,” 

* Sometimes in the south they hung xip also this inscription : “ By 
order of the King and of the National Assembly, a final quittance of 
rents’^ (Mary Lafon, Hisiotre pohHqm du Midi de la France, 1842- 
m 4 S» voL iv, p. 
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What were the middle classes doing while these riots were 
going on f 

There must ha^ife been in the Assembly a certain number of 
men who understood that the ridng of the peasants at that 
laoment lepresenled a revolutionary force; but the mass of 
the middle classes in the pj evinces saw only a danger against 
which it was necessary to aim lhera«ch es. Wliat was called at 
the tinit la grande Q' the gicit fcai seizedjjii fact^ on a 
good nwiiy of the towns in the tegion of the risiiig«^. At 
Troyesj for example, «ome countr>nRn aimed with scythes 
and fliils had entered the towm, and would probably have 
pillaged tlie houses of the speculators, when the iniddlt classes, 
all who were honest among the middle classes,” * armed 
themselves against the brigands ” and drove them away* 
llie same thing happened in many other towns* The 
middle classes were seized with panic, I’hey were expect ing 
the brigands.” Some one had seen six thousand ” on the 
match to plunder everything, and the rniddk classes took 
possession of tlu aims which they found at the Town tiall or 
at the amiOiirers\ and oiganiscd tlicir National Guard;, for 
fear lest the poor folk oi the town, making common cause with 
the biigands,” might attack the rich. 

At Peronne, the capital of Picaidy, the inhabitants had 
revolted in the second half of July. They burnt the toll-gates, 
threw the Custom House officers into the water, carried o€ the 
receipts from the Govern ment offices and set free ail the 
prisoncis. AH this was done before July 28. “ After receiving 
the news from Paris on the iilgfit of the 28th,” wrote the Mayor 
of Peroniie, Haiiiault, Flanders and all Picardy have taken 
up arms ; the tocsin is ringing in all the towns and villages*” 
Three hundied thousand middle-class men were formed into 
permanent patrols— and all this to be icady for two thousand 
brigands,” that, they said, were overrunning t!ie villages and 
burning the crops* In reality, as some one aptly remarked to 
Arthur Yotiiig, all these brigands ” were nothing more than 
peasants, t who were, indeed, rising, and, armed with pitchforks, 
cudgels and scythes, were compelling the lorcU to abdicate their 
♦ Mmit&mr, 1* 378. f Tmmk m Fmnce, p a 25. 
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feudal rights^ and were stopping passers-by to ask them if they 
weore for the nation.’® The Mayor of Peronne has also 
aptly said : “ We are willing to be in the Teiror* Thanks to 
the sinister rumours, we can keep on toot an army of three 
millions of middle-class men and peasants all over France/’ 

Adiien Dupoit, a well-known member of the Assembly and 
of the Breton Club, even boasted of having armed in this way 
the middle classes in a great many towns. He had two or three 
agents, resolute but not well-known men,’® who avoided the 
towns, but on arriving at a village would announce that the 
brigands were coming.” There are five hundred, a thousand, 
three thousand of them,” said these emissaries, they are 
burning all the crops round about, so that the people may 
starve.” Thereupon the tocsin would be rung and the 
villages would aim themselves. And by the time that the 
sinister rumour reached the towns, the numbers would have 
grown to six thousand brigands. They had been seen about a 
league off in such a forest ; then the townspeople, especially 
the middle classes, would arm themselves and send patrols 
into the forest — ^to find nothing there. But the important 
point was that the peasants were thus being armed. Let the 
King take care! When he tries to escape, in 1791, he will 
find the armed peasants in his way. 

We can imagine the terror which these risings inspired all 
through Fiance : we can imagine the impression that they 
made at Versailles, and it was under the domination of this 
terror that the National Assembly met on the evening of 
August 4 to discuss what measures should be taken to suppress 
the jacquene. 



CHAPTER XVII 

ACGUST 4 AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 

NjgM of August 4— Aristocracy pielends to relmqmsli feudal 
ngMs—A sembiy begs King to take action—D’AigUillon and 
tie Isoailles take up cause oi x^vasants— Their great specihes 
— le Giieii cie Kcrangali — Scene m Assembi)- — Exfcent of 
actual coiici\>siotts— Ehect of news m provinces-— Middle 
clasbC’s take tip arms against peasants 

.‘'he aight of August 4 is one of tLe great dates of the Retolii- 
on. Like July 14 and October 15, 1789^ June 21 ^ 1791, 
.agust 10, 1792^ and May 31, 1793, it marled one of the great 
:age$ in the rc?olutionaiy movement^ and it detei mined the 
iiaracter of the period which follows it. 

The historic legend is lovingly used to embellish this nighty 
nd the majority of liistorians, cop)lng the stoiy as it has been 
■iven by a few contemporanes, represent it as a night full of 
nthusiasm and saintly abnegation. 

With the talcmg of the Bastille, the historians toil iis, the 
levolution had gained its fijst victory. The news spread to 
he provinces, and provoked everywhere somewhat similar 
nsurrectioas. It penemtel to the villages, and, at the in- 
tigatioE of all kinds of vagabonds, the peasants attacked their 
ords and burnt the chateaux. Whereupon the clergy and 
tobility, filled with a patriotic impulse, seeing that they had 
IS yet done nothing for the peasant, began to lelinquish their 
feudal rights during this memorable night* The nobles, the 
clergy, the poorest parish priest and the richest of the 
feudal lords, all renounced upon the altar of theix country 
their secular prerogatives. A wave of enthusiasm passed 
through the Assembly ; al were eager to male their sacrifice. 
The sitting was a holy feast, the tribune an altar, the Assembly 
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Hall a temple/^ says one of the historians, who aie usually calm 
enough* It was a Saint Bartholomew of property,” say the 
others* And when the first beams of day broke over France on 
the morrow the old feudal system no longer existed. France 
was a country born anew, having made an auto-da-fe of aE the 
abuses of its privileged classes.” 

That is the legend. It is true that a profound enthusiasm 
thrilled the Assembly when two nobles, the Viscount de Noailles 
and the Duke d^Aiguillon, put the demand for the abolition of 
feudal rights, as well as of the various privileges of the 
nobility, and when two bishops — ^those of Nancy and of Chartres 
— spoke demanding the abolition of the tithes. It is true that 
the enthusiasm went on ever increasing, and that during this 
all-night sitting nobles and clergy followed one another to the 
tribune and disputed who should first give up their seignoiial 
courts of justice. Pleas were to be heard, made by the privileged 
persons, for justice — ^free, unbought, and equal for aU. Lords, 
lay and ecclesiastic, were seen relinquishing their game laws. 
The Assembly was carried away by its enthusiasm, and 
in this enthusiasm nobody remaiked the clause for redeenmg 
the feudal rights and tithes, which the two nobles and the two 
bishops had introduced into their speeches — a clause terrible 
even in its vagueness, since it might mean all or nothing, and 
did, in fact, postpone, as we shaU see, the abolition of feudal 
lights for four years — until August 1793. But which of us in 
reading the beautiful story of that night, wiitlen by its con- 
temporaries, has not been carried away by enthusiasm in his 
turn ? And who has not passed over those traitorous words, 

achat au denier 30” (redemption at a thirty-years^purchase), 
without understanding their terrible import ? This is also 
what happened in France in 1789. 

The evening sitting of August 4 had at first begun with panic, 
not with enthusiasm. We have just seen that a number of 
chateaux had been burnt or plundered during the previous 
fortnight. Beginning in the east, the peasant insurrection 
spread towards the south, the north and the centre ; it 
threatened to become general. In a few places the peasants 
had acted savagely towards their masters, and the news which 
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came in from the provinces exaggerated what had happened. 
The nobles asceitained with alarm that there was not any force 
on the spot capable of checking the riots. 

The sitting opened^ therefore, with the reading of a scheme 
for issuing a pioclamalion against the risings. The Assembly 
was invited to pronounce an energetic condemnation of the 
rioters and to command most emphatically respect for property, 
whether feudal or not, while waiting for the Assembly to 
legislate on the matter. 

It appears that property, of no matter what nature, is the 
prey of the most culpable brigandage,” said the Committee of 
Inquiry. On all sides chateaux are burnt, convents destroyed 
and farms given over to pillage. The taxes and seignorial dues 
all are done away with. The laws are powerless, the magistrates 
are without authority. . . And the report demanded that 
the Assembly should censure severely the disturbances and 
declare that the old laws (the feudal laws) were in existence 
until the authority of the nation had abrogated or modified 
them, that all the customary dues and payments should be paid 
as in the past, until it should have been ordained otherwise by 
the Assembly.” 

They are not brigands who do that ! ” exclaimed the Duke 
d’AiguiUon ; in several provinces the whole of the people 
have entered into a league to destroy the chateaux to ravage 
the lands, and above all to get possession of the record-rooms 
where the title-deeds of the feudal properties are deposited.” 
It is certainly not enthusiasm that speaks here ; it is more like 
fear.* 

The Assembly proceeded in consequence to beg the King to 
take stringent measures against the rebellious peasants. This 
had already been spoken of the day before, August 3. But 
for some days past a certain number of the nobility — -a few more 
advanced in their ideas than the resf of their class, and who 
saw more clearly all that was happening : the Viscount de 

^ ** To ravage the lands would probably mean that in certain 
places the peasants reaped tbe harvests belonging to the lords while 
they w«r© yet green. Besides, it was the end of July the corn was 
nearly np% and the people, who had nothing to out th© corn 
Mosigmg to the lords. ♦ 
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Noailles, the Duke d'AignilloB, the Duke de La Rodie£oticaiil4 
Alexandre de Lamotte and some others — were secretly consult- 
ing together as to the attitude to be taken towards the faqume. 
They had -anderstood that the only means of saving the feudal 
rights was to sacrifice the honoiary rights and prerogatives of 
little value^ and to demand th^ redemption by the peasants of 
the feudal dues Mteiched to the land and having a real value.. 
They commissioned the Duke d’Aiguillon with the develop- 
ment of these ideas, and this is how it was done by the Viscount 
de Noailles and the Duke d’Aiguiilon. 

Ever since the Revolution began the country folk had de- 
manded the abolition of the feudal rights.'*' At the present 
time, said the two spokesmen of the liberal nobility, the rural 
districts, dissatisfied that nothing has been done for them during 
these three months, are in a state of revolt ; they are no longer 
under control, and the choice now lies between the destruc- 
tion of society and certain concessions/^ These concessions 
were formulated by the Viscount de Noailles thus : Equality of 
all persons under taxation, which should be paid in proportion 
to the income ; all public expenses to be contributed to by all ; 

all the feudal rights to be redeemed by the (village) communes 
by means of a yearly lent ” ; and lastly, the abolition without 
redemption of the seignoiial statute-labours, of mortmain and 
other kinds of personal servitude.” t It must also be said that 

^ “ The marks of transport and effusion of generous sentiment which 
made the picture presented by the Assembly more hvely and spirited 
from hour to hour, scarcely left time for coming to some agreement 
over the prudential measures thought advisable for carrying into 
effect those beneficent projects, which had been voted m so many 
memoiials of both provincial and parochial assemblies — wherever the 
Citizens had been able to meet for the last eighteen months — amid 
touching expressions of opinion and ardent protestations.’* 

t ** AE the feudal rights were to be redeemable by the communes, 
either by money or exchange/' said the Viscount de Noadles. “ Every 
4}m will be subject to all the pubhc charges, aE the State charges 
(subsides), without any distinction/' said d'AiguiEon. ** I demand 
the redemption for the ecclesiastical funds/* said Lafare, Bishop of 
Nancy, and I demand that the redemption be not turned to the 
profit of the ecclesiastical lord, but that it may be invested usefuEy 
for the poor/' The Bishop of Chartres demanded the abolition of 
the game laws, and renounced those rights for his own part. Where- 
upon both nobles and clergy rise at the same time to foEow Ins example 
De Richer demandM not only the abohtioa of the manorial courts of 
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for some time past the personal services had been no longer 
paid by the peasants^ We have very clear evidence on that 
head from the governors of the provinces. After the revolt 
of July it was plain that they would never be paid again, whether 
the lord renounced them or not. 

These concessions^ proposed by the Viscount de Noailles^ 
wercj however, cut down, both by the nobles and by the middle- 
class deputies, of whom a great number possessed landed 
property comprising feudal rights. The Duke d^Aiguillon, 
who followed de Noailles in the tribune, and whom the above- 
mentioned nobles had chosen as their spokesman, spoke of the 
peasants with sympathy ; he excused their insurrection, but 
his conclusion was that the barbarous remnants of the feudal 
laws which still exist in France are — there is no need for 
dissimulation — a species of property^ and all property is sacredP 
Equity/^ said he, fofbids us to exact the renunciation of any 
property without granting a just indemnity to the owner.^^ He 
also softened down the Viscount de Noailles’ phrase about the 
taxes, by saying that all citizens should contribute in propor- 
tion to their means.” And as to the feudal rights, he demanded 
that all these rights — ^the personal rights as well as the others — 
might be redeemed by the vassals if they so desired,” the com- 
pensation being au denier 30” — ^that is, thirty times the annual 
payment. This was to make redemption a sham, because for 
land rents it was heavy enough at twenty-five years, and in 
business transactions rent is generally reckoned at twenty, or 
even seventeen. 

These two speeches were received by the gentlemen of the 
Third Estate with enthusiasm, and they have come down to 
posterity as sublime acts of abnegation on the part of the 
nobility, while in reality the National Assembly, which followed 
the programme laid down by the Duke d’Aiguillon, created 
thereby the very conditions of the terrible struggles wHcli 
later on steeped the Revolution in blood. The few peasants 
who were in this Assembly did not speak, and nobody called 

justice, "but also that justice should be dispensed gratuitously. Several 
priests asked that they might he allowed to sacrifice tjieir perquisites 
(cmml), but that a tax m money should take the place of the lithe. 
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atteation to the small value of the renunciations ” of the 
nobles. As to the mass of the deputies of the Third Estate^ 
wfio were city men for the most part, and therefore probably had 
only a very vague idea about the feudal rights as a whole, as 
weU as about the significance of the peasant rising, in their 
eyes, to renounce the feudal rights, even on terms of redemp- 
tion, was to make a sublime sacrifice to the Revolution. 

Le Guen de Kerangall, a Breton deputy, dressed as a 
peasant,^^ then uttered some beautiful and moving words. 
These words, when he spoke of the “ infamous parchments 
which registered the obligations of personal servitude, survivals 
of serfdom, made, and still make, hearts throb. But he, too, 
did not speak against a redemption of all the feudal rights, 
including those same infamous ” services, imposed “ in times 
of darkness and ignorance, the injustice of which he so 
eloquently denounced. 

It is certain that the spectacle presented by the Assembly 
during that night must have been fine — ^representatives of the 
nobility and clergy coming forward to relinquish the privileges 
they had exercised without question for centuries. The action 
and the word were magnificent when the nobles rose to renounce 
their privileges in the matter of taxes, and the priests to re- 
nounce their tithes, the poorest curates among them giving up 
the casudy the greatest lords giving up their courts of manorial 
justice, and all of them relinquishing the hunting rights, asking 
for the suppression of the pigeon-houses, which had been such a 
plague to the peasants. It was fine to see, also, whole provinces 
renouncing privileges which had created for them an exceptional 
position in the kingdom. The category of fays Stats endowed 
with special rights was thus suppressed, and the privileges of 
the towns, several of which held feudal rights over the neigh- 
^bouring country, were abolished. The representatives of the 
Dauphin^ (where, as we have seen, the rising had been strong 
and widespread) having led the way for the abolition of pro- 
vincial distinctions, the others followed them. 

All the eye-witnesses of this memorable sitting have given 
glowing descriptions of it. When the nobility accepted in 
principle the redemption of the feudal rights, the clergy were 
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called upon to declare themselves. They accepted fully the 
redemption of the ecclesiastical feudalities on the condition 
that the price of redemption should not create peisonal fortunes 
amongst the clergy^ but that the whole should be employed in 
works of general utility. A bishop then spoke about the injuries 
done in the peasants'^ fields by the packs of hounds kept by the 
lords, and demanded the abolition of the hunting privileges, and 
immediately the nobility gave their assent by a loud and im- 
passioned shout. The enthusiasm reached a very high pitch 
during the sitting, and when the Assembly separated at two 
o’clock in the morning, every one felt that the foundations of 
a new society had been laid. 

It would not be fair to try to diminish the importance of 
that night. Enthusiasm of this kind is needed to push on events. 
It will be needed again when a Social Revolution comes. In a 
revolution enthusiasm must be provoked, and words which 
make hearts vibrate must be pronounced. The fact that the 
nobility, the clergy and the privileged persons of every kind 
had recognised during that night’s sitting the progress of the 
Revolution, that they decided to submit to it instead of taking 
up arms against it — ^this fact by itself was already a conquest 
of the human mind. It was all the greater as the renunciation 
was made with enthusiasm. It is true that it was done in the 
light of the burning chateaux, but how many times had that 
same light merely provoked in the privileged classes an obstinate 
resistance, and led to hatred and massacre! That night in 
August those distant flames inspired other words— words of 
sympathy for tixe rebels ; and other acts — acts of conciliation. 

Ever since July 14, the spirit of the Revolution, born of the 
ferment which was working through the whole of France, was 
hovering over everything that lived and felt, and this spirit, 
created by millions of wills, gave the inspiration that we lack in 
ordinary times. 

But having pointed out the effects of the enthusiasm which 
only a revolution could inspire, the historian must also consider 
calmly how far all this enthusiasm did actually go, and what 
was the limit it dared not pass ; he must point out what it gave 
the people and what it refused to grant them* 
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Wellj that limit can be indicated in very few words. The 
Assembly only sanctioned in principle and extended to France 
altogether what the people had accomplished themselves in 
certain localities. It went no further. 

We have seen what the people had already done in Strasbourg 
and in so many other towns. They had compelled all the 
citizens, noble and middle-class, to share the taxation, and had 
proclaimed the necessity of an income tax — and the National 
Assembly accepted that. The people had abolished all honorary 
offices, and the nobility agreed to renounce those offices on 
August 4 ; by so doing, they again accepted a revolutionary 
act. The people had also abolished the manorial courts of 
justice and appointed judges by election ; the Assembly 
accepted this in its turn. Finally, the people had abolished the 
privileges of the towns and the provincial toll-gates — it was 
actually done in the eastern provinces — ^and now the Assembly 
made a general principle of a fact already accomplished in a 
part of the kingdom. 

for the rural districts the clergy admitted in principle that 
the tithes should be redeemable ; but in how many places 
were the people paying them ! And when the Assembly 
tried afterwards to exact payment up to 1791, it had to 
resort to threats of execution to compel the peasants to 
obey. Let us rejoice, certainly, that the clergy yielded to the 
abolition of the tithes — ^under the condition that they should 
be redeemed — ^but let us also say that the clergy would have 
done infinitely better had they not insisted on redemption. 
What struggles, what hatreds, what bloodshed, had been spared 
it they had given up the tithes and had left the payment of their 
salaries to the nation or their parishioners. As to the feudal 
rights, how much strife would have been avoided if the Assembly, 
instead of accepting the motion of the Duke d^Aiguillon, had 
simply adopted on August 4, 1789, that of the Viscount 
de Noailles, which after aE was a very modest proposal : the 
abolition without indemnity of the personal dues, and redemp- 
tion for the rents attaching to land. But, to arrive at this 
latter measure, in 1792, how much blood had to flow during 
three years, not to mention the savage struggles which had to 
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be gone through to attain in 1:793 the total abolition of feudal 
rights without ledemption ? 

But let us for the moment do as the men of 1789 did« Every 
one was filled with joy after that sitting. Every one congratu- 
lated themselves upon that Saint Bartholomew of feudal abuses^ 
which proves how important it is during a revolution to recog- 
nise, or at least to proclaim, a new principle. Couriers were 
despatched from Paris, carrying the great news to every corner 
of France : All the feudal rights are abolished ! ’’ For it 

was so that the decisions of the Assembly were understood by 
the people, and it was so stated in the fiist article of the reso- 
lution of August 5. All the feudal rights are abolished ! 
No more tithes ! No more quit-rents ! No more dues on the 
sales of inheritance, no more payments in kind, nor statute- 
labours, nor subsidies ! The game laws are gone ! Done with 
the pigeon-houses : all game is henceforth free to everybody ! 
There were to be no more nobles, no privileged persons of any 
sort : every one was equal before the judge elected by al ! 

At least this was how the night of August 4 was understood 
in the provinces. And before the resolutions of August 5 and 
1 1 had been published, before the line of demarcation between 
what should be redeemed and what should disappear since that 
day had been maiked out-— long before those acts and renuncia- 
tions had been formulated into paragraphs of law, messengers 
had already brought the good news to the peasant. Hence- 
forth, whether he was shot down or not, he would no longer pay 
anything. 

The peasant insurrection took, therefore, a new force. It 
spread through the provinces, such as Brittany, which until 
then had remained quiet* And if the landowners demanded 
payment of any kind of dues, the peasants went to their chateaux 
and burnt aH the records and land-registers. They did not^ 
care to submit to the decrees of August and distinguish between 
redeemable rights and abolished rights, says Du Chatellier.* 
Everywhere, all over France, the pigeon-houses and game were 
destroyed. In the villages the peasants ate their fill therefore, 

Muioire ia la RSvoiuHon dans ks dSpafUments de Vamienm Bf$- 
S vols., vol. i. p. 422, 
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and thej also took possession of those lands which, though 
fomierlf belonging to the village communities, had been 
seized by the lords. 

It was then that in the east of France one could see what has 
happened later on more or less all over France— namely, the 
middle classes interposing against the peasants in favour of the 
landlords. Liberal historians have passed this by in silence, but 
it is a fact of the highest importance for the comprehension of 
the history of the next few years. 

We have seen that the peasant rising attained its greatest 
vigour in the Dauphine and in eastern France generally. The 
rich people and the lords fled, Necker complaining that he had 
to furnish six thousand passports to the richest inhabitants 
in a fortnight. Switzerland was inundated with them. But 
the middle-class people who remained armed themselves and 
organised their militia, and the National Assembly soon voted a 
draconian measure against the peasants (August 10).^ Under 
the pretext that the insurrection was the work of brigands, it 
authorised the municipalities to call out the troops, to disarm 
all men without profession and without domicile, to dispeise the 
bands and to deal with them summarily. The middle classes 
of the Dauphin 4 profited largely by these laws. When bands 
of peasants in revolt passed through Burgundy, burning the 
chateaux, the middle-class men in the towns and villages leagued 
themselves against them. One of these bands, says the Dmx 
mis ie la liberti^ was defeated at Cormatin on July 27, when 
twenty were killed and sixty taken prisoners. At Cluny there 
were a hundred killed and one hundred and sixty prisoners. 
The municipality of Macon made war In due form upon the 
peasants, who refused to pay the tithe, and they hanged twenty 
of them. Twelve peasants were hanged at Douax ; at Lyons the 
middle classes, while fighting the peasants, killed eighty of 
them and took sixty prisoners. In the Dauphine the Provost- 
Marshal went aU over the country hanging the rebellious 
peasants .t In the Rouergue, the town of Milhaud appealed 

* Bucliez and Roux, Htstotre parUmeniaire, vol n* p. 254. 

f After tbe defeat of two large bands of peasants, one of wbscli 
tlireatened to attack tlie ck^teaux of Cormatin, the other the town of 
Cluny* and after pimishments of a frightful seventy had been mflictod. 
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to the neighbouring towns, inviting them to arm themselves 
against the biigands and those who refused to paj the taxes.* 

In shoit, we see these several acts, of which it would-be 
easy to increase the list, that wherever the rising of the peasants 
was the most violent, there the middle classes undertook to 
ciush it ; and they would have undoubtedly helped considerably 
to do it if the news which came fiom Paris after the night of 
August 4 had not given a new impetus to the insurrection. 

The peasant rising apparently slackened only in September 
or October, perhaps on account of the ploughing ; but in 
January 1790 we learn, from the account of the Feudalism 
Committee^ that the peasant insurrection had begun again with 
renewed vigour, probably because of the claims for payment. 
The peasants were unwiEing to submit to the distinction made 
by the Assembly between the dues attached to the land and the 
personal services, and they rose in order that they should pay 
nothing at all* 

We shall return to this very important subject in one of the 
succeeding chapters. 

the war went on, but m a scattered way, say Buchez and Eoux. How- 
ever th© Permanent Committee of M^con lEegaily constituted itself 
into a tribunal, by order of which twenty of these unhappy peasants 
were executed for the crime ot hunger and for having rebelled against 
the tithe and feudal laws” (p 244) Everywhere the rising was 
clearly provoked by acts of minor importance, by disputes with the 
lord or the chapter about a meadow or a fountain, and in one chdteau, 
to which the rights of plenary jurisdiction belonged, several va&sals 
were hanged for marauding ofiences, &c The pamphlets of the time, 
which Buchez and Roux consulted, say that the paHement (the Court) 
of Douai ordered twelve leaders of bands to be executed ; the Committee 
of Electors (middle-class men) at Lyons sent out a flying column of 
volunteer National Guards. One contemporary pamphlet states that 
tins httle army m a single engagement killed eighty of the so-called 
brigands, and took sixty prisoners. The Provost-Marshal of the 
Bauphine, at the head of a body of middle-class mihtia, marched through 
the country and executed as he went (Buchez and Roux, vol. 11. p. 245). 

* Cowner pansten, sitting of August 19, lySp, p. 1729. ** 
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THE FEUDAL RIGHTS REMAIN 


Assembly and feudal privileges — Survivals of serfdom — Obli- 
gations I’D feudal lord — Lords try to back out of their piomises 
— Church tithes abolished in theory but not m practice — ■ 
Disappointment of peasants — Game laws — Feudal rights — 
Personal seivitude alone abolished — Other dues remain — 
Redemption of land rendered impossible — Effect of vagueness 
of Assembly — Article of August 4, 1789, not to be taken 
literally — Peasants refuse to pay — King the raliymg-pomt of 
feudalism — Tactics of Assembly — Its reholuhons finally pub- 
lished by the King 

When the Assembly met again on August 5 to draw upj under 
the form of resolutions, the list of renunciations which had 
been made during the historic night of the 4th, one could see 
up to what point the Assembly was on the side o£ property, 
and how it was going to defend every one of the pecuniary 
advantages attached to those same feudal privileges, which 
it had made a show of abandoning a few hours before. 

There were still in France, under the name of rnmnutorteSf 
hmahtes^^ &c*, a few survivals of the ancient serfdom. There 
were still peasants subject to mortmain in the Franche-Comt6, 
the Nivernais and the Bourbonnais. They were serfs in the 
true sense of the word ; they could not scU their goods, nor 
transmit them by inheritance, except to those of their children 
who lived with them. They remained therefore attached to 
the soiLt How many they were we do not exactly know, but 

^ Tbe common oven, mill, press, <fec , belonging to the lord, for the 
use of which the peasants had to pay, besides suffering much loss of 
food, giam and wine 

f The fact of being attached to the land is what constitutes the 
essence of serfdom Wherever serfdom has existed for several cen- 
turies, the lords have also obtained from the State rights over the 
person of the serf, which made serfdom (m Russia, tor example, at the 
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it is thought that the niamber giren hj Boncerf s 
thousand mainmortahlis is the most probable.’ 

Besides these mainmortahles there were a vei 
of peasants and also of free townsmen^ who we 
still held under personal obligations either i 
lords or else to the lords of the lands thej 
held on lease. 

It is estimated that as a rule the privile| 
nobility and clergj — ^held half the lands of ev 
that besides these lands, which were their pro 
retained various feudal rights over the lands 
peasants. Small proprietors were even then 
in France, but there were very few of them, a 
who held by right of freehold, who did not 
quit-rent, or some other due, in recognition of 
Nearly all lands paid something, either in monej 
of the crops, to some or other lord. 

These obligations varied very much, but 
divided into five classes ; (i) The personal ob 
humiliating — ^relics of serfdom ; t (2) payment! 
money, in kind or in work, which were due for a 3 
concession of land ; these were the mortmai; 
statute-labours,! the quit-rent, the field-rent, 
the fines on sales and on inheritance ; (3) va 
resulting from the lords’ monopolies ; that is t 
levied certain customs-revenues, certain town-c 
rents from those who used their markets or 

beginumg of the eighteenth century) a state^closely 
and in the current language of tbe day allowed sei 
founded with slavery. 

Sagnac, La Upslaiion civile de la Rivoluiion frmpi 
f Arthur Yoimg, writing of these vexations and rn 
What are these tortures of the peasantry in Bret 
call oheva%fMs, quintaims, souh, saut de potsson, I 
chansons ; transporte d*<Buf sur un chareUe ; silence des 
d mis4ncQrde ; milode; letde: covponage , carUlage, 
fnafichamti , hamin;hand^ao'dt; trousses; gehnage, civ 
vmgimn; sferlage; bordelage: manage, ban de vendang 
n . ? The veiy terms . . . are nnimown m England, 
untranslatable {Travels France, p. 3 tg ; Londo] 
I ** Real opposed to " personal ” means here an ot 
to things, thAt m to say, to the possession of the land. 
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mills, wifle-presses, common ovens and the rest ; (4) the fees 
of Justice levied by the lord wherever the court belonged to 
him, the taxes, fines and so on • and (5) the lord possessed 
the exclusive right of hunting over his land and those o£ the 
neighbouring peasantry, as well as the light of keeping pigeon- 
houses and rabbit-warrens, which conferied a much-coveted 
honour with the privilege. 

All these rights were vexatious to the last degree, and they 
cost the peasant dear, even when they mattered little 01 nothing 
to the lord. And it is a fact, upon which Boncerf lays stress 
in his remarkable work, L^s inconvenients des drotts jhiaux *■ 
that ever since 1776 the impoverished lords, and especially their 
stewards, began to squeeze the fanners, the tenants and the 
peasants generally, in order to get out of them as much as 
possible. In 1786 there was even a pretty wide revision of 
the land-registers for the purpose of augmenting the feudal 
dues. 

The Assembly, therefore, after pronouncing the abolition 
of all the survivals of the feudal system, halted when it became 
a question of wording these renunciations and putting them 
into the written law. 

Thus it seemed as if the lords having sacrificed their 
moftes, there was nothing more to be said about it ; they had 
only to put their renunciation into the form of a decree. But 
even on this question they raised discussions. They tried to 
establish a distinction between the personal mortmainable 
serfdom, a condition which should be abolished without 
indemnity, and the real mortmainable serfdom attached to 
the land and transmitted with the leasing or purchase of it : 
serfs of the latter class might redeem themselves. And if the 
Assembly decided in the end to abolish without indemnity 
all the rights and dues, feudal as weE as manorial, "which 
pertained to mortmain, real or personal, and to personal 
services, they managed so as to cast a doubt even on this— 
especially in every case where it was difficult to separate the 
rights of from fmdal rights in general. 

There was the same shuffling over the question of the 

P. 52. 
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Church tithes* It is known that the tithes very often amounted 
to a fifth or even a quarter of all harvests^ and that the cieygy 
claimed a share of the very grasses and nuts which the peasants 
gathered* These tithes weighed very heavily upon the peasants, 
especially upon the poorer ones. But then, on August 4, the 
clergy had declared their renunciation of all tithes in kind, on 
condition that these tithes should be redeemed by those who 
paid them. But as they did not indicate the conditions of 
redemption, nor the rules of procedure under which the 
redemption should be made, the renunciation in reality was 
reduced to a simple declaration of principle. The clergy 
accepted the redemption ; they permitted the peasants to 
redeem the tithes if they wished to do so, and to debate the 
price with the holders of the tithes. But, on August 6, when 
it was proposed to draw up the resolutions concerning the 
tithes, a difficulty presented itself. 

There were tithes which the clergy had sold in the course 
of the centuries to private individuals, and these tithes were 
called lay or enfeofed. For such as these redemption was 
considered absolutely necessary, in order to maintain the 
right of property for the last purchaser. Worse than that ; 
the tithes paid by the peasants to the clergy themselves were 
represented to the Assembly by certain speakers, as a tax 
which the nation paid in support of its clergy ; and by degrees, 
during the discussion, the opinion prevailed that there might 
be a question of redeeming the tithes if the nation undertook 
to give a regular salary to the clergy. This discussion lasted 
five days, until the ixth, and then several priests, backed by 
the archbishops, declared that they relinquished the tithes 
to the country, and left themselves to the justice and generosity 
of the nation. 

It was decided, therefore, that the tithes paid to the dergy 
should be abolished ; but while means were being found for 
providing from some other source the expenses for religion, 
the tithis should he paid as formerly. As to the enfeoffed tithes, 
they were to be paid until they were redeemed, 
pit can be imagined what a terrible disappointment this was 
for the rural populations, and what a cause of disturbance. 
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la theory the tithes were suppressed^ but in reality they were 
to be collected as usual. Until when I asked the peasants ; 
and the answer was^ “Until we find some other means of 
paying the clergy ! ” And as the finances of the kingdom 
were going from bad to worse, the peasant was justified in 
asking if the tithes would ever be abolished. The stoppage 
of work and the revolutionary agitation manifestly prevented 
the collection of the taxes, whilst the cost of the new law and 
the new administration tended necessaiily to increase the 
difficulty. Democratic reforms are expensive and it is only 
with time that a nation in revolution is able to pay the cost 
oi its reforms. Meanwhile the peasant had to pay the tithes, 
and up to 1791 they were exacted from him in a very harsh 
way, and as he did not want to pay, law upon law and penalty 
upon penalty were decreed by the Assembly against the 
defaulters. 

The same remark applies to the game laws. On the night 
of August 4 the nobles had renounced their hunting rights. 
But when it came to the formulation of what had been said, 
it was perceived that this would give the right of hunting to 
every one. Whereupon the Assembly retracted, and only 
extended the right of hunting to all proprietors, or rather to 
the owners of real estate upon their own lands. But here 
again they left rather vague the formula at which they finally 
stopped. The Assembly abolished the e$cclusive light of 
hunting and that of the unenclosed warrens, but they said 
that every proprietor had the right to destroy and to cause to 
be destroyed, only upon his inherited land, all kinds of game. 
Did this authorisation apply to the farmers ? It is doubt- 
ful. The peasants, however, did not wait for, nor require, 
the permission of tricky lawyers. Immediately after August 
4 they began everywhere to destroy the game belonging to 
the lords. After having seen for many years their crops 
devoured by the game, they themselves destroyed the depre- 
dators without waiting for any authorisation. 

Finally as to what concerned the essential thing, the great 
question which so deeply interested more than twenty millions 
of Frenchmen — ^the feudal rights — ^the Assembly, when it was 
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formula tiBg in lesolutions the renuixciatiom of the night of 
August 4 , confined itself simply to the enunciation of a principle. 

The National Assembly destroys entirely the feudal 
system/^ said the first article of the resolutions of August 5 . 
But the following articles of August 5 to 1 1 explain that only 
the personal servitude degrading to honour should disappear 
entirely. All the other dues^ whatsoever their origin or nature^ 
rematned. They might be redeemed one day, but there was 
nothing in the lesolutions of August to indicate either when 
or under what conditions that could be done. No limit was 
imposed. Not the slightest suggestion was made as to the 
legal procedure by means of which the redemption would 
be made. Nothing — nothing but the principle, the desideratum. 
And, meanwhile, the peasant had to pay everything, as before. 

There was something worse in these resolutions of August 
1789. They opened the door to a measure by which redemp- 
tion would be made impossible, and this was passed by the 
Assembly seven months later. In February 1790 they made 
redemption absolutely impossible for the peasant to accept, 
by imposing the joint redemption of all land rents, personal 
and real. M. Sagnac has remarked, on page 90 oi his excellent 
work, that Demeunier had already proposed on August 6 or 7 
a measure of this kind. And the Assembly, as we shall see, 
made a law in February 1790, after which it became impossible 
to redeem the dues upon the land without redeeming at the 
same time, in the same lot, the prsonal services, abolished 
though they were since August 5, 1789. 

Carried away by the enthusiasm with which Paris and 
France received the news of that aU-night sitting of August 4, 
the historians have not given sufficient prominence to the 
extent of the restrictions which the Assembly put against the 
first clause of its decree by means of clauses voted in the sitting 
from August 5 to 11. Even Louis Blanc, who furnishes, 
however, in his chapter La frofriite devant la Revolution^* 
the ideas necessary for the appreciation of the tenor of the 
resolutions passed in August, seems to hesitate at destroying 
the beautiful legend, and he glosses over the restrictions, or 
* Book n. cliap. i 
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else tries even to excuse them in saying that the logical 
sequence of facts in history is not so rapid, indeed far from it, 
as ?hat of the ideas in the head of a thinter.” But the fact 
remains that this Tagueness, these doubts, these hesitations, 
which the Assembly flung to the peasants when they asked 
for measures, clear and precise, to abolish the old abuses, 
became the cause of the terrible struggles which were eToNed 
during the four following years. It was not until after the 
expulsion of the Girondins that the question of the feudal 
rights came up again boldly and in its entirety, in the sense 
of Article i of the resolution of August 4.** 

It is no use now, and at a distance of a hundred years, to 
declaim against the National Assembly. Indeed, the Assembly 
did all that could have been hoped for from an assembly of 
property owners and weU-to-do middle-class men ; perhaps 
it did even more. It gave forth a principle, and by so doing 
it invited, so to say, a further step. But it is very important 
to take into account these restrictions, for if the article which 
declared the total destruction of the feudal system is taken 
literally, we cannot fail to understand completely the four 
years of the Revolution which follow, and still more the 
struggles which broke out in the very midst of the Convention 
in 1793. 

The resistance to these resolutions was immense. If they 
could not satisfy the peasants and if they became the signal 
for a powerful recrudescence of the peasant risings, to the nobles, 

Btxcliez and Botix (Htsiotre parlementmre de la USvoluUon frangaise, 
voi. n. p. 243 ) see m the abdications of August 4 only concessions Ten- 
dered necessary by the debates on the “ Declaration of the Rights of 
Man.” The majority being in favour of this declaration, their vote 
would have infallibly carried with it the abolition of privileges. It is 
«^also interesting to note how Madame Ehsabeth announced the night 
of August 4 to her friend, Madame de Mombelles : ” The nobility,” 
she writes, ” with an enthusiasm worthy of the French heart, have 
renounced everything, the feudal nghts and their hunting rights. 
Fishing will also be comprised, I beheve. The clergy have likewise 
renounced the tithes and perquisites and the possibility of holding 
several benefices. This decree has been sent into all the provinces. 
1 hope tk%s wtU put an end to th& burning of the chMeaux^ They have 
burned seventy.” (Conches, loc, cit p. 238.) i 
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the higher clergy and the King these resolutions signified the 
spoliation of Church and nobility. From that day began 
the hidden agitationy^which was fomented nnceasingly^and 
with an erer-growing ardour against the Revolution. The 
Assembly believed it could safeguaid the lights of landed 
property, and in ordinary times a law of that kind might have 
attained this end. But in the villages people understood 
that the night of August 4 had dealt a tremendous blow at 
ail feudal rights, and that the resolutions of August 5 to ii 
had stripped the landlords of them, even though redemption of 
these rights was imposed upon the peasants. The general 
spirit of these resolutions, which included the abolition of the 
tithes, the rights of hunting and other privileges, clearly indi- 
cated to the people that the interests of the people are superior 
to the rights which property-owners may have acquired in the 
course of history. They contained the condemnation, in the 
name of justice, of all the hereditary privileges of feudalism. 
And henceforth nothing could rehabilitate those rights in the 
mind of the peasant. 

The peasants understood that those rights were condemned 
and they rightly declined to buy them out. They just simply 
ceased to pay. But the Assembly, having neither the courage 
to abolish the feudal rights altogether, nor the inclination co 
work out a method of redemption that would be acceptable to 
the peasants, created in that way the equivocal conditions 
which were to bring forth civil war throughout France. On 
the one hand, the peasants understood that they need not 
buy anything, nor pay anything ; that the Revolution had only 
to go on in order to abolish the feudal rights without redemption. 
On the other hand, the rich people understood that the 
resolutions of August had as yet abolished nothing except 
the mortmain and the sacrificed hunting rights ; so that, by 
rallying themselves to the counter-revolution, and to the King 
as its representative, they would perhaps succeed in maintain- 
ing their feudal rights and in keeping the land that they and 
their tocestors had, under various pretexts, robbed from the 
village communes. 

The King, probably by the advice of Ms counseEors, had 
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ihorougUy understood the part assigned to Mtn in the counter'- 
revolution as a rallying-point for the defence of feudal privileges, 
and he hastened to write to the Archbishop of Arles to teU 
Mm that he would never give, except under compulsion, Ms 
sanction to the resolutions of August. The sacrifice of the 
two first orders of the State is fine,’^ he said ; but I can 
only admire it ; I will never consent to the spoliation of my 
clergy and my nobility. I will not give my sanction to decrees 
which would despoil them.’^ 

And he continued to refuse his assent until he was led a 
prisoner to Paris by the people. And even when he gave it, 
he did everything, in conjunction with the property-owning 
clergy, nobles and middle classes, to couch his sanction in such 
a form as to render the resolutions of the Assembly dead letters. 

My friend, James Guillaume, who has been so kind as to 
read my manuscript, has made a note on the question of the 
sanction of the resolutions (arriUs) of August 4, which I here 
reproduce in entirety ; 

The Assembly at the time exercised both constituent and legislative 
power: and it had several times declared tliat its enactments, as a 
constituent power, were independent of the royal authority ; only tlie 
laws had need of the King’s sanction (they were called decree before 
the sanction, law after it). 

The acts of August 4 were of a constituent nature : the Assembly had 
worded them as resolutions (arretes)^ but it did not tliink for a moment 
that it was necessary to obtain a permission from the King to state that 
the privileged persons had renounced their privileges. The character 
of these resolutions — or of this resolution^ for sometimes they speak of 
It m the plural and sometimes in the smgular — is indicated in the 19th 
and last Article, which says: '^The National Assembly will occupy 
itself, immediately after the consUtutton^ with drawing up the laws 
^ necessary for the development of the fnnafles which it has determined 
by the present resolution^ which will be foithwith sent by Messieurs 
the Deputies into all the provinces,” &c. It was on August ii tlut 
the publication of the resolutions was defimtely adopted ; at the same 
time the Assembly accorded to the King the title of “ Restorer of French 
Liberty,” and ordered that s, Te Deum should be sung in the chapel 
of the palace. 
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On llic I2tii tlie president (Le Ciiapelicr) went to ask tlie King wEeii 
he would recei-ve the Assembly for the 7e Dami; tlie King replied 
that it would be on the ijth at noon. On the I3tli the whole of^the 
Assembly went to the palace ; the president made a speech ; he did 
not in the least ask for sanction ; he explained to the King what the 
Assembly had done^ and announced to him tlie title that had been 
accorded to him : Louis XVI. replied that he accepted the title with 
gratitude ; he congratulated the Assembly and expressed his confidence 
in it. Then the Tc Deum was sung in the chapel. 

It mattered little that the King had written secretly to the arch* 
bishop to express a different sentiment: just then only public actions 
mattered. 

Therefore there was not the least fublic opfosition from the King^ 
during the early days, against the resolutions of August 4. 

But on Saturday, September 12, concerned at the disturbances which 
were agitating all France, the party of the patriots ” judged that, to 
put an end to them, it was necessary to make a solemn proclamation 
of the resolutions of August 4, and to this end the majority decided 
that the resolutions should be presented for the Km£s sanction^ in spite of 
the opposition made to this decision by the counter-revolutionists, who 
would have preferred not to mention them further. 

However, on Monday the 14th the patriots perceived that there 
might be some misunderstanding over this word sanction^ Just at 
that point the Assembly discussed the “ suspensive veto ” of the King, 
and Barnave remarked that the veto could not be applied to the reso- 
lutions of August 4. Mirabeau spoke to the same effect. ^‘The 
resolutions of August 4,’’ he said, were enacted by the constituent 
power, since when they cannot be subjected to sanction. The resolutions 
of August 4 are not laws, but principles and constitutional bases. Con- 
sequently, when you sent for sanction the acts of August 4, it was for 
fromulgatton only that you should have forwarded them.” Le Chapdier, 
indeed, proposed to replace the word sanction ” in all concerning these 
resolutions by the word ‘‘ promulgation,” and added ; I maintain 
that it is useless to receive royal sanction for what his Majesty has 
already given authentic approbation to, as much by the letter, which 
he sent me when I had the honour to be the spokesman of the Assembly, 
(when president), as by the solemn ads of grace and the fe Deum 
sung in the King^s Chapel.” 

It was proposed, therefore, to decree that the Assembly should 
suspend its order of the day (the question of the veto) until the promul- 
gation of the resolutions of August 4 had been made by the King* 
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(Great noise and disorder.) Tlic sitting was ended without arriving at 
any decision. 

0 n the 1 5 til there was a fresh discussion, without results. On the 
i6th and 17th other things were discussed, the succession to the Throne 
occupying attention. 

At last, on tlie 1 8th, the King^s reply arrived. He approved the 
general spirit of the articles of August 4, but tliere were some of them 
to which he could only give a conditional assent ; and he concluded in 
these terms : Therefore, I approve the greater number of these articles, 
and I will sanction them when they shall be worded as lawsT This 
dilatory reply produced great discontent; it was repeated that the 
King had been asked only to promulgate^ which he could not refuse to do. 
It was decided that the president should go to the King to beg him to 
order the promulgation at once. Confronted by the threatening 
language of the speakers in the Assembly, Louis XVL knew that he 
must yield ; but while yielding he cavilled over the words : he sent 
back to the president (Clermont Tonnerre) on the evening of September 
20 a reply saying : You have asked me to invest with my sanction 
the resolutions of August 4 ... I have communicated to you the 
criticisms to which they seem to me to be susceptible , . . You ask me 
now to promulgate these same decrees ; promulgation belongs to laws, 

. . . But I have already said that I approved of the general spirit of 
these resolutions. ... I am going to order their publication throughout 
the kingdom. ... I do not doubt but that I shall be able to invest 
with my sanction aH the laws which you will decree upon the various 
matters contained in these resolutions.” 

If the resolutions of August 4 contained only principles, or theories, 
if we seek in them vainly for practicable measures^ See,, it is so, because such 
must be the character of these resolutions, so clearly marked by the 
Assembly in Article 19, On August 4 tiie Assembly had proclaimed, 
in principle, the destruction of the feudal system ; and it was added 
that the Assembly would make the laws, for the application of the 
principle, and that they would make these laws when the Constitution 
should be completed. We may reproach the Assembly for this method 
if we wish ; but we must acknowledge that it deceived no one, and in no 
way broke its word by not making the laws immediately, since it had 
promised to make tliem after the Constitution. But, once the Constitution 
was completed, the Assembly had to dissolve and bequeath its work to 
the Legislative Assembly. 

This note by James Guillaume throws a new light upon the 
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tactics of the Constituent Assembly. When the war against 
the chateaux had raised the question of feudal rights ^the 
Assembly had two courses before it. Either it could elaborate 
some scheme of laws upon feudal rights, schemes which would 
have taken months, or rather years, to discuss, and, seeing the 
diversity of opinions held by the representatives on this subject, 
would have ended only in dividing the Assembly. Or else 
the Assembly might have confined itself to proposing only 
some ftmcifles^ which should serve as bases for the enactment 
of future laws. 

It was this second alternative which was ordained by the 
Assembly. It hastened to compile in several sittings the 
resolutions which the King was finally obliged to publish. 
And in the provinces these declarations of the Assembly had 
the effect of so shaking the feudal system that, four years after, 
the Convention was able to vote for the complete aboliton 
of the feudal rights without redemption. Whether this was 
foreseen or not we do not know, but this alternative was, after 
all, preferable to the first. 



CHAPTER XIX 

DECLARAllON OF THE RIGHTS OF MAN 


Meaning and significance of Declaration — Modelled on De- 
claration of Independence — Its defects — Its influence— - 
Preamble to the Constitution — Defiance of feudalism 

A FEW days after the taking of the Bastille the Coxistitutioa 
Committee of the National Assembly met to discuss the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen.” 
The idea of issuing such a declaration^ suggested by the famous 
Declaration of Independence of the United States, was perfectly 
right. Since a revolution was in course of accomplishment, 
and a complete change in the relations between the various 
ranks of society would result from it, it was well to state its 
general principles before this change was expressed in the form 
of a Constitution, By this means the mass of the people 
would be shown how the revolutionary minorities conceived 
the revolution, and for what new principles they were calling 
on the people to struggle. 

It would not be fine phrases merely ; it would be a brief 
summary of the future that it was proposed to conquer ; and 
under the solemn form of a declaration of rights, made by an 
entire people, this summary would be invested with the 
significance of a national oath. Proclaimed in a few words, 
the principles that they were going to put into practice would 
kindle the people’s courage. It is always ideas that govern 
the world, and great ideas presented in a virile form have | 
always taken hold of the minds of men. In fact the young 
North American republicans, at the time when they were 
intending to conquer their independence, had issued Just such 

declarations, and ever since, the Declaration of Independence 

141 
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of the United States had become the charter^ one might almost 
my the Decalogue, of the young North American nation/ 

^ CoEsequentljj as soon as the Assembly nominated (on July 9) 
a committee for the preparatory work of the Constitution, 
it was found necessary to draw up a Declaration of the Rights 
of Man, and the work was begun after July 14. The committee 
took for their model the Declaration of Independence of the 
United States, which had already become famous, since 1776, 
as a statement of democratic belief t Unfortunately the 
defects in it were also copied ; that is to say, like the American 
Constitutionalists assembled in the Congress of Philadelphia, 
the National Assembly kept out of its declaration all allusions 
to the economic relations between citizens ; it confined itself 
to affirming the equality of aU before the law, the right of the 
nation to give itself whatever government it wished, and the 
constitutional liberties of the individuaL As to property, the 
French Declaration look care to affirm its “inviolable and 
sacred ’’ character and it added that “ nobody could be deprived 

^ “ When m the course of human events,” said the Declaiation of 
Independence of the United States, “ it becomeb necobsary for one 
people to dissolve the political bands which have connected them with 
another and to assume among the Powers of the Earth the separate 
and equal station to which the Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God 
entitle them a decent respect to the opinions of mankind lequires 
that they should declare the causes which impel them to the separaiion 
We hold these Truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creatoi with certain unalienable 
Rights, that among these are Lite Liberty and the Pursuit of Happi 
ness — that to secure these rights. Governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their pist powers from the consent of the governed, fhat 
whenever any fotm of goLernment becomes destraoUie of t)ut>e ende U 
the rzght of the people to alter or to ahohshzt, and to institute new govern- 
ment, laying its foundation on such pimciples, and organising its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness” (Declaration made in Philadelphia, July 4, 
1776) This declaration certainly does not conespond to the com- 
munist aspirations proclaimed by numerous groups of citizens But 
It expresses and indicates exactly their ideas concerning the political 
form which they wished to.obtam, and it inspired the America s with 
a proud spirit of independence 

f James Guillaume has recalled this fact m his work, La Mclaratton 
desifotUde Vhomme et du atoyen, Pans, 1900, p 9 The Reporter of 
the Constitutional Committee had indeed mentioned this fact To be 
assured of this one has only to compare the texts of the French drafts 
with those of the American declaration given m J. Guillaume's book. 
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of Hs property if it were not that public necessity, legally 
estahlished^ clearly exacted it, and under the condition of a 
juh and fremous Indemnity.’® This was lo repadiate t!ie 
right ot the peasants to the land and to the abolition of the 
exactions of feudal origin. 

The middle classes put forth in this way their liberal pro- 
gramme of equality before the law in judicial matters and of 
government controlled by the nation and existing only by its 
will. And, as in all minimum programmes, this signified 
implicitly that the nation must not go further ; it must not 
touch upon the rights of property established by feudalism 
and despotic royalty. 

It is probable that during the discussions raised by the 
drawing“Up of the Declaration of the Rights of Man, some 
ideas of a social and equalising character were brought forward. 
But they must have been set aside. In any case we find no 
trace of them in the Declaration of 1789.* Sieyes’ proposal 
that if men are not equal in means^ that is in riches, intellect, 
and strength, &c., it does not follow that they may not be 
equal in rights ” t — even this idea, so modest in its claim, is 
not to be found in the Declaration of the Assembly, Instead 
of the foregoing words of Sieyes, the first article of the Declara- 
tion was conceived in these terms : Men are.,^bQni and live 

free and equal im42f Lws. Social distinctioUvS may be 
established only on grounds of common utility ” ; which 
that social distinctions might be established by law 
in the interest of the community, and, by means of that fiction, 
opens the door to aU inequalities. 

Altogether, when reading to-day the ** Declaration of the 
Rights of Man and of the Citizen,’® we are tempted to ask if 
this declaration had really the influence over the minds of the 
period which historians attribute to it. It is evident that 
Article i, which affirms the equality of rights for all men ; Article 

* In America tlie people of certain States demanded the proclama- 
tion of the common ri^nt of the whole nation to the whole of the 
tand, but' this idea, detestable horn the middle-class point of view, 
was excluded from the Declaration of Indepndence 

f Article®i6 of Sieyes’ proposal (£^35 diGlarahon des droUs de rhomm$ 
ei du ctioym, by James GmHatime, p« 30). 
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6, wHch says that the law should be ^"^the same for^all/^ and 
that the citi:s€.m.have a right to co-up^tate^ either persoa™ 
ally or through their representatives^ in its formation ; Article 
TOj by virtue of which one ^should he. molested for hi^ 
’opinions^, provided that their manifestation^ does not ^disturb 
tlie public order established bylaw” ; and finally^ Article 12 , 
""which declares that the public force was ‘^^jnstituted for the 
adyantage of all — ^not for j-he special use of those to whom 
it is entrusted ” — ^these affirmations, made in the midst of a 
society wherein feudal subjection still existed, and while the 
Royal family still considered itself the owner of France, worked 
a complete reyolution in the minds of men. 

But it is also certain that the Declaration of 1789 would 
have never had the influence it exercised later on in the course 
of the nineteenth century if the Reyolution had stopped short at 
the limits of this profession of middle-class liberalism. Luckily 
the Revolution went much furthei. And when, two years 
later, in September 1791, the National Assembly drew up 
the Constitution, it added to the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man a Preamble to the Constitution,” which contained 
already these words ; The National Assembly . . . abolishes 
irrevocably the institutions that are hurtful to liberty and 
the equality of rights.” And further, There no longer 
exists either nobility, or peerage, or hereditary distinctions, 
or distinctions of orders, or feudal system, or fatrimonial courts 
of justice, nor are there any titles, denominations and pre- 
rogatives which were derived from them, nor any order of 
chivalry, nor any such corporations which required proofs of 
nobility for entering them, or decorations which supposed 
distinctions of birth, nor any other superiority except that of 
the public functionaries in the exercise of their functions* There 
are no longer any guilds, nor corporations of professions, arts 
and crafts [the middle-class ideal of the State Omnipotent 
appears in these two paragraphs]. The law does mi recognise 
any longer either religious vows or any other fledge which would 
be contrary to natural laws and to the Constitution*^^ 

When we think that this defiance was flung to a Europe 
still plunged in the gloom of all-powerful royalty and feudal 
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sabjection^ we understand why the French Declaration of 
the Rights of Man^ often confounded with the Preamble of 
thetiJonstitutioii which followed it, inspired the people during 
the wars of the Republic and became later on the watchword 
of progress for every nation in Europe during the nineteenth 
century. But it must not be forgotten that it was not the 
Assembly, nor even the middle classes of 1789 who expressed 
their desires in this Preamble, It was the popular revolution 
which was forcing them bit by bit to recognise the rights of 
the people and to break with feudalism — ^at the cost of what 
sacrifices we shall see presently. 


K 



CHAPTER XX 


THE FIFTH AND SIXTH OF OCTO 

King refuses to sanction Declaration — Middle 
people in opposition to royalty- — Influence of pec 
classes — Power of Kmg^s veto during Revolntio 
refuse King the veto, font grant him the suspensive 
ness of Assembly — Scarcity of food in Pans™ 
agamst royal family and people at Court — ^Dang' 
bankruptcy — Plans for King's escape — Infiuen« 
of Charles I. on Louis XVI. — His terror of Revo, 
tmg continues — Preparations for march on Vei 
cautions of King — Outbreak of insurrection — M 
sallies — Queen chief object of people's ammosii 
■women into Versailles — King sanctions Declaraii 
of Man — Lafayette sets out for Versailles — Terre 
End of Monarchy of Versailles 

Evidently to the King and the Court the 
the Rights of Man and of the Citizen must 
criminal attempt upon all the laws, human an 
King, therefore, bluntlj refused to give it his 
true that, like the “ resolutions passed betweei 
II, the Declaration of Rights represented onl; 
of principles ; it had, therefore, as they said 
stituent character {un catactere constitumt% 
did not need the royal sanction. The Kir 
promulgate it. 

Now this is what he refused to do under y 
O n October 5 he wrote again to the Assembly 
wished to see how the maxims of the Declarj 
applied before giving it his sanction.* 

*«* ** I do not quite understand tbe Declaration of tb 
iFcon tains very good maxims, suitable for guiding yc 
It contams some principles that require explanatioj 

146 
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He had opposed^ as we have seen, bj a similar refusal^ the 
resolutions o£ August 4 to ii, concerning the abolition of the 
feudal rights, and it can be imagined what a weapon the 
Assembly made of these two refusals. What ! the Assembly 
was abolishing the feudal system, personal subjection and the 
pernicious prerogatives of the lords, it was proclaiming the 
equality of all before the law— and see how the King, but 
especially the princes, the Queen, the Couit, the Polignacs, 
the Lamballes and all the rest of them, are opposing it ! If 
it were only a matter of speeches in favour of equality, the 
circulation of 'which had been prevented ! But no, the whole 
Assembly, including the nobles and the bishops, were all agreed 
to make a law favourable to the people and to do away with 
all privileges (for the people who do not pay much heed to 
legal terms, the resolutions ’’ were as good as “ laws and 
now the Court party are going to prevent these laws coming 
into force ! The Edng would have accepted them ; he came 
to fraternise with the people of Paris after July 14; but it 
is the Court, the princes, the Queen, who are opposed to the 
attempt of the Assembly to secure the happiness of the people. 

In the great duel between royalty and the middle classes, 
the latter thus had got the people on their side. At this 
moment public opinion was really inflamed against the princes, 
the Queen, and the upper classes on account of the Assembly, 
whose labours they began to follow with interest. 

At the same time the people themselves were influencing 
those labours in a democratic sense. Thus the Assembly 
might perhaps have accepted the scheme of two Chambers 
in the English fashion.” But the people wwld not have it. 
They understood instinctively what learned jurists have since 
so well explained — ^that in revolution a second Chamber was 
impossible : it could only act when the revolution was exhausted 
and a period of reaction had begun. 

Similarly, it was also the people of Paris who were more 
vehemently opposed to the royal veto than those who sat in 

liable to different interpretations^ wMcb cannot be Mly appreciated 
rmtii the time when their true meaning will be fixed the laws to 
which the Declaration will serve as the basis. Signed . Loins/* 
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the Assembif » Here^ too, the masses understood the situation 
quite deaily ; for if, in. the normal course of affairs, the power 
of the King to check a decision of the parliament loses much 
of its importance, it is quite another thing in a revolutionary 
period. Not that the royal power becomes less dangerous 
in the long run ; but in ordinary times a parliament being 
the organ of privileged persons will seldom pass anything 
that the King would have to veto in the inteiest of the privileged 
classes ; while during a revolutionaiy period the decisions of 
a parliament, influenced as they are by the popular spirit of 
the moment, may often tend towards the destruction of 
ancient privileges, and, consequently, they will encounter 
opposition from the King. He will use his veio^ if he has the 
right and the strength to use it. This is, in fact, what happened 
with the Assembly’s resolutions ” of August, and even with 
the Declaration of Rights. 

In spite of this, there was in the Assembly a numerous 
party who desired the absolute veto — ^that is to say, they wished 
to give the King the possibility of legally preventing any 
measure he might choose to prevent ; and it took lengthy 
debates to arrive at a compromise. The Assembly refused 
the absolute veu^ but they accepted, against the will of 
the people, the suspensive veto^ which permitted the King 
to suspend a decree for a certain time, without altogether 
annulling it. 

At a distance of a hundred years the historian is naturally 
inclined to idealise the Assembly and to represent it as a body 
that was ready to fight for the Revolution. In reality it was 
not. The fact is that even in its most advanced representatives 
the National Assembly remained far below the requirements 
of the moment. It must have been conscious of its own 
impotence. Far from being homogeneous, it contained, on 
the contrary, more than three hundred deputies— four hundred 
according to other estimates ; that is to say, more than one- 
third, ready to come to terms with royalty. Therefore, 
without speaking of those members who were pledged to the 
Court, and there were several of them, how many feared the 
revolution much more than the royal power ! But the 
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revolution Iiad begiiHy and there was the direct pressure of 
the people and the fear of their rage ; there was also that 
intMlectual atmosphere which dominates the timorous and 
forces the prudent to follow the more advanced ones. More- 
ovei the people maintained their menacing attiludcj and the 
memorp of de Launey, Fouion and Bertier was still fresh in 
their minds. In the faubourgs of Paris theie was even talk of 
massacring those members of the Assembly whom the people 
suspected of having connections with the Court. 

Meanwhile the scarcity of food in Paris was always terrible. 
It was September^ the harvest had been gathered in^ but still 
there was a lack of bread. Long files of men and women 
stood every night at the bakers’ doors, and after long hours of 
waiting the poor often went away without any bread. In 
spite of the purchase of grain that the Government had made 
abroad, and the premium paid to those who imported wheat 
to Paris, bread was scarce in the capital, as well as in all the 
large towns, and in the small towns near Paris. The measures 
taken for revictualling were insufficient, and what was done 
was paralysed by fraud. All the vices of the ancien regime^ 
of the centralised State which was growing up since the 
sixteenth century, became apparent in this question of bread. 
In the upper circles the refinement of luxury had attained its 
limits ; but the mass of the people, flayed without mercy, 
bad come to the point of not being able to produce its own 
food on the rich soil and in the productive climate of France ! 

Besides, the most terrible accusations were being circulated 
against the princes of the royal family and personages in the 
highest positions at Court. They had re-established, it was said, 
the famine compact,” and were speculating on the rise of 
prices of the bread-stuffs. And these rumours, as it appeared 
later on, were not quite unfounded. 

To complete all, the danger of national bankruptcy was 
imminent. Interest on State debts had to be paid imme- 
diately, but the expenses were increasing, and the Treasury 
was empty. No one dared now to resort to the abominable 
means which were habitual under the old regime for levying the 
taxes, when everything in the peasant’s home was sei 2 ;ed by 
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the tax collector ; whilst the peasants^ on their side^ in the 
expectation of a more just assessment of the taxesj preferred 
not to pafy and. the rich, who hated the Revolution, w'lth 
secret joy refrained from paying anything whatever. Necker, 
again in the Ministry since July 17, 1789, had tried various 
ingenious expedients for avoiding bankruptcy — but without 
success. In fact, one cannot well see how bankruptcy could 
be prevented without either resorting to a forced loan from 
the rich, ox seizing the wealth of the clergy. The middle 
classes understood it, and became resigned to such drastic 
measures, since they had lent their money to the State and 
did not wish to lose it. But the King, the Court and the 
higher ecclesiastics, would they ever agree to this seizure of 
their properties by the State ? 

A strange feeling must have taken possession of men^s minds 
during the months of August and September 1789. At last 
the desire of so many years was realised. Here was a National 
Assembly which held in its hands the legislative power. An 
Assembly which had already proved itself not quite hostile 
to a democratic, reforming spirit ; and now it was reduced to 
impotence, and to the ridicule attendant on impotency. It 
could make decrees to avoid bankruptcy, but the King, the 
Court, the princes would refuse to sanction them. Like so 
many ghosts of the past, they had the power to strangle the 
representation of the French people, to paralyse its will, to 
prolong to infinity the provisional unsettled state of 
affairs. 

More than that : these ghosts were preparing a great 
In the King’s household they were making plans for his escape 
from Versailles. The King would shortly be carried off to 
Rambouillet, or to Orl&ns, where he would put himself at 
the head of the armies, and thence he would threaten Versailles 
and Paris. Or else he might fly towards the eastern frontier 
and there await the arrival of the German and Austrian armies 
which the imigris had promised him. All sorts of influences 
Were thus intermingling at the palace ; that of the Duke of 
Orleans, who dreamed of seizing the throne after the departure 
of Louis ; that of Monsieur/’ the brother of Louis XVI., 
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who would have been delighted if his brother^ as well as Marie- 
Antoinette^ whom he hated personalljj^ had disappeared. 

Since the month of September the Court meditated the 
escape of the King ; but if they discussed many plans j they 
dared not carry out any one of them. It is very likely that 
Louis XVI . and his wife dreamed of repeating the history of 
Charles L, and of waging a regular wai against the parliament 
only with better success. The liistoiy of the English King 
obsessed them : it fascinated them ; but they read it, as prisoners 
awaiting trial read police stories. They drew from it no 
instruction as to the necessity of yielding in time : they only 
said to themselves ; Here they ought to have resisted ; therv"^ 
it was necessary to plot ; there again daring was required ! 
And so they made plans, which neither they nor their courtiers 
had the courage to put into execution. 

The Revolution held them spell»bound ; they saw the 
monster that was going to devour them, and they dared neither 
submit nor resist. Paris, which was already preparing to 
march upon Versailles, filled them with terror and paralysed 
their efforts. What if the army falters at the supreme 
moment, when the battle has begun ? What if the com- 
manders betray the King, as so many of them have done 
already f What would be left to do then if not to share the 
fate of Charles L ? 

And yet they plotted. Neither the King nor his courtiers, 
nor the privileged classes as a whole could understand that 
the time for compromise was far away; that now the only 
way was franldy to submit to the new force and to place the 
royal power under its protection— -for the Assembly asked 
nothing better than to grant its protection to the King. 
Instead of that, they plotted, and by so doing they impelled 
those members of the Assembly who were, after all, very 
moderate, into counter-plots : they drove them towards 
revolutionary action. This is why Mirabeau and others, who 
would have willingly worked at the establishing of a moderately 
constitutional monarchy, had to throw in their lot with the 
advanced sections. And this is why moderates, like Duport, 
constituted “ the confederation of the dubs,” which allowed 
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them to keep the people in a state of fermenij 
they would soon have need of the masses. 

The march upon VersaiEes on October 5, 178c 
spontaneous as it was supposed to be. Even in ; 
every popular movement requires to be prepare! 
the people^ and this one had its forerunners. 
August 30 the Marquis of Saint-Hiiruge^ one of 
orators of the Palais Royal, had wanted to march 
with fifteen hundred men to demand the disii 
ignorant, corrupt and suspected deputies, 
defending the suspensive veto of the King. Me: 
threatened to set fire to the chateaux of those c 
warned them that two thousand letters had be 
the provinces to that effect. The gathering w 
but the idea of a march upon Versailles was thrc 
it continued to be discussed. 

On August 31 the Palais Royal sent to the H 
five deputations, one oi which was headed by L 
most sympathetic of republican writers, asking the 
of Paris to exercise pressure upon the Assembly t 
acceptance of the royal veto. Some of those w! 
in these deputations went to threaten the deput: 
implore them. At Versailles the crowd, in t 
Mirabeau to abandon the defence of the absolut 
remarking that if the King had this right he woi 
have need of the Assembly.’* 

From this time, the idea began to grow that 
well to have the Assembly and the King at h 
In fact, since the first days of September, the 
speaking already at the Palais Royal about bring: 
and M. le Dauphin to Paris, and for this pur 
citizens were exhorted to march on Versailles. 
de France made mention of it on September 5 (| 
Mirabeau spoke of women who would march 01 
fortnight before the event. 

I^^The banquet given to the Guards on Octob€ 
\ ^ Bucte and Boux, p. 368 ei se^. BmUj, MSmoifes 
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plots of the Court, hastened events. Eveiy one had a tore- 
boding of the blow which the party of reaction was preparing 
to *strike. Reaction was raising its head ; the Municipal 
Council of Paris, essentially middle class, became bold in 
reactionary ways. The royalists were organising their forces 
without troubling much to conceal the fact. The road from 
Palis to Metz having been lined wuth troops, the carrying off 
of the King and his going to Metz weie discussed openly. 
The Marquis de Bouille, who commanded the troops in the 
East, as well as de Breteuil and de Mercy were in the plot, of 
which de Breteuil had taken the direction. For this end 
the Court collected as much money as possible, and October 5 
was spoken of as the possible date of the flight. The King 
would set out that day for Metz, where he would place himself 
in the midst of the army commanded by the Marquis de Bouille. 
There he would summon to him the nobility and the troops 
which still held faithful, and would declare the Assembly 
rebellious. 

With this movement in view they had doubled at the palace 
the number of the body-guards (young membeis of the aris- 
tocracy charged with the guarding of the palace), and the 
regiment of Flanders had been summoned to Versailles, as 
well as the dragoons. The regiment came, and on October i 
a great binquet v^as given by the body-guard to the regi- 
ment of Flanders, and the officers of the dragoons and of 
the Swiss in garrison at Versailles were invited to this ban- 
quet. 

During the dinner Marie- Antoinette and the Court ladies, 
as well as the King, did all they could to bring the royalist 
enthusiasm of the officers to a white heat. The ladies themselves 
distributed white cockades, and the National cockade was 
trodden underfoot. Two days later, on October 3, another 
banquet of the same kind took place. 

These banquets precipitated events. The news of them 
soon reached Paris — exaggerated perhaps on the way— and the 
people of the capital understood that if they did not march 
immediateIy'%pon Versailles, Versailles would march upon 
Paris, 
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The Court was evidently prepaiing a great blow* Once 
the King, having left Versailles, was safe somewhere in the 
midst of his troops, nothing would be easier than to dissolve 
the Assembly, or else compel it to return to the Three Orders 
—that is to say, to the position before the Royal Session of 
June 23* In the Assembly itself there was a strong parly 
of some four hundred members, the leaders of whom had 
already held confabulations with Malouet for the transference 
of the Assembly to Tours, far from the revolutionary people 
of Paris, If this plot of the Court succeeded, then all the 
hitherto obtained results would be upset. The fruits of 
July 14 would be lost ; lost, too, the results of the rising of 
the peasants and of the panic of August 4. 

'W^at was to be done to prevent such a disaster ? The 
feofU had to he roused — nothing less than that would do / And 
therein lies the glory of the prominent revolutionists of that 
moment ; they understood the necessity of a popular rising 
and accepted it, though usually the middle classes recoil before 
such a measure. To rouse the people — the gloomy, miserable 
masses of the people of Paiis — this is what the revolutionists 
undertook to do on October 4 ; Danton, Marat and Loustalot, 
whose names we have already mentioned, being the most 
ardent in the task. A handful of conspirators cannot fight 
an army ; reaction cannot be vanquished by a band of men, 
howsoever determined they may be. To an army must be 
opposed an army, and, failing an army— the people, the whole 
people, the hundreds of thousands of men, women and children 
of a city. They alone can be victorious, they alone have 
conquered armies by demoralising them, by paralysing their 
brute force. 

On October 5 the insurrection broke out in Paris to the cry 
of Bread ! Bread ! ’’ The sound of the drum beaten by 
a young girl served to rally the women. Soon a troop of 
women was formed ; it marched to the Hdtel de Ville, forced 
the doors of the Communal Hall, demanding bread and arms, 
and, as a march upon Versailles had already been talked of 
for several days, the cry To Versailles ! attracted crowds 
of women. Maillard, known in Paris since July 14 for the 
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part lie had taken in the siege of the Bastille^ was declared 
leader of the columnj and the women set out. 

A thousand diverse ideas no doubt crossed their minds* but 
that of bread must have dominated all others. It was at 
Versailles that the conspiracies against the happiness of the 
people were hatched ; it was there that the famine compact 
had been made* there that the abolition of the feudal rights 
was being prevented — ^so the women marched on Versailles. 
It is more than probable that among the mass of the people 
the King, like all Kings, was regarded as a good enough creature, 
who wished the welfare of his people. The royal prestige 
was then still deeply rooted in the minds of men. But even 
in 1789 they hated the Queen. The words uttered about her 
were terrible. Where is that rip ? Look at her, the dirty 
whore ; we must catch hold of that bitch and cut her throat,” 
said the women, and one is struck by the ardour, the pleasure, 
I might say, with which these remarks were written down in 
the inquiry at the Chatelet. Here again the people judged 
soundly. If the King had said, on learning about the fiasco 
of the Royal Session on June 23, After all, let these wretches 
stay ! ” — Marie-Antoinette was wounded to the heart by it. 
She received with supreme disdain the plebeian ” King 
when he came on his return from his visit to Paris on July 17, 
wearing the tricolour cockade, and since then she had become 
the centre of all the intrigues. The correspondence which 
later she carried on with Count Fersen about bringing the 
foreign armies to Paris originated from that moment. Even 
this night of October 5, when the women invaded the palace 
— ^this very night, says the extremely reactionary Madame 
Campan, the Queen received Fersen in her bedchamber. 

The people knew all this, partly through the palace servants ; 
and the crowd, the collective mind of the people of Paris, 
understood what individuals were slow to comprehend— that 
Marie- Antoinette would go far in her hatred of the Revolution, 
and that, in order to prevent all the plottings of the Court, 
it was necessary that the King and his family, and the Assembly 
as well, should be kept in Paris under the eye of the people. 

At first, on entering Versailles, the women, crushed by 
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fatigue and hunger^ soaked through with the downpour of 
rain, contented themselves with demanding bread. When 
they invaded the Assembly they sank exhausted on the bendies 
of the deputies ; but nevertheless, by their presence alone 
these women had already gained a first victory. The Assembly 
profited by this march upon Versailles to obtain from the King 
his sanction ioi the Declaration of the Rights of Man. 

After the women had staited from Paiis, men had also 
begun to march, and then, about seven o’clock in the evening, 
to prevent any mishap at the palace, Lafayette set out for 
Versailles at the head of the National Guards. 

Terror seized upon the Court. is all Paris, then, that 
is marching against the palace ? ” The Court held a council, 
but without arriving at any decision. Carriages had already 
been ordered out to send off the King and his family, but they 
were discovered by a picket of National Guards, who sent 
them back to the stables. 

The arrival of the middle-class National Guards, the efforts 
of Lafayette, and above all, perhaps, a heavy rain, caused the 
crowd which choked the streets of Versailles, the Assembly and 
the purlieus of the palace, to diminish by degrees. But about 
five or six in the morning some men and women found at last 
a little gate open which enabled them to enter the palace. 
In a few moments they had found out the bedchamber of the 
Queen, who had barely time to escape to the King’s apartment ; 
otherwise she might have been hacked to pieces. The body- 
guard were in similar danger when Lafayette rode up, Just 
in time to save them. 

The invasion of the palace by the crowd was one of those 
defeats of royalty from which it never recovered. Lafayette 
obtained from the crowds some cheering for the King when 
he appeared upon a balcony. He even extracted from the 
crowd some cheers for the Queen by making her appear on the 
balcony with her son, and by kissing respectfully the hand of 
her whom the people called the Medicis ” . • « but all that 
was only a bit of theatricality. The people had realised their 
strength, and they used it to compel the King to set out for 
Paris. The middle classes then tried to make all sorts of 
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royalist demonstrations on the occasion of the entrance of the 
King into his capital, but the people understood that hencefmh 
the King would be their prisoner, and Louis XVL on entering 
the Tuileries, abandoned since the reign of Louis XIV., had 
no illusions about it. Let every one put himself where lie 
pleases ! was his reply when he was asked to give orders, and 
he asked for the history of Charles L to be brought to him 
from his library. 

The great monarchy of Versailles had come to an end. 
For the future there would be Citizen Kings or emperors 
who attained the throne by fraud ; but the reign of the 
“ Kings by the Grace of God ’’ was gone. 

Once more, as on July 14, the people, by solidarity and by 
their action, had paralysed the plots of the Court and dealt a 
heavy blow at the old regime. The Revolution was making 
a leap forward. 



CHAPTER XXI 


FEARS OF THE MIDDLE CLASSES—THE NEW 
MUNICIPAL ORGANISATION 

Unexpected reaction sets in — Exultation of revolutionists — 
Tlieir misconception of the situation — Heaction lersus Revo- 
lution — Amis of middle classes — Assembly, afraid of people, 
strengthens its position — Council of Tliree Hundred establishes 
its authority — Importance of Bailly and Lafayette — Martial 
law voted — Marat, Robespierre and Buzot alone protest — 
Intrigues of Duke of Orleans and Count de Provence — Mira- 
beau — Aims of educated middle class — Duport, Charles de 
Lameth and Barnavo — Bailiy and Lafayette — Alarm of 
middle classes at insurrection — Proposal of Sieyes accepted 
—Ancient feudal divisions abolished — France divided into 
departments — Electoral Assemblies — Bifierence between pas- 
sive and aohve citizens— General assemblies of village com- 
munes forbidden — Importance to Revolution of municipal 
centres — Parliaments abolished — Formidable opposition to 
new organisation 


Once more one might have thought that the Revolution would 
now freely develop of itself. Royal reaction was vanquished ; 

Monsieur and Madame Veto ” had given in, and were held 
as prisoners in Paris ; and the National Assembly would surely 
use now the axe in the forest of abuses, hew down feudalism, 
and apply the great principles it had proclaimed in the Declara-* 
tion of the Rights of Man, the mere reading of which had 
made all hearts throb. 

There was, however, nothing of the sort. Against all 
expectations, it was reaction that began after October 5. It 
organised its powers, and went on, growing in strength until 
the month of June 1792. 

After having accomplished its task, the people of Paris 
retreated to their hovels ; the middle classes disbanded them 
and made them leave the streets. And had it not been for 
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the peasant insurrection, which followed its course until the 
feudal rights were actually abolished m July 1793, had it not 
been for the namerous insurrections in the provincial towns 
which prevented the government of the middle classes from 
firmly establishing itself, the final reaction, which triumphed 
in 1794^ might have been already triumphant in 1791 or even 
in 1790. 

The King is at the Louvre, the National Assembly at the 
Tuileries, the channels of circulation are cleaied, the market*” 
place is full of sacks of corn, the National exchequer is being 
replenished, the mills aie turning, the traitors are flying, the 
shavelings are down, the aristocracy is expiring,^’ thus Camille 
Desmoulins wrote in the first number of his journal (November 
28). But in reality reaction was everywhere raising its head. 
While the revolutionaries exulted, believing that the Revolution 
was almost accomplished, the reactionaries knew that the great 
struggle, the real one, between the past and the future, was 
only to begin in every provincial town, great and small, in 
every little village ; that now was the time for them to act 
in order to get the upper hand in the revolution. 

The reactionaries understood something more. They 
saw that the middle classes, who until then had sought the 
support of the people, in order to obtain constitutional laws 
and to dominate the higher nobility, were going, now that 
they had seen and felt the strength of the people, to do all 
they could to dominate the people, to disarm them and to 
drive them back into subjection. 

This fear of the people made itself felt in the Assembly, 
immediately after October 5, More than two hundred 
deputies refused to go to Paris, and demanded passports for 
returning to their homes. They met with a refusal, and 
were treated as traitors, but a certain number of them sent 
in their resignations ah the same : they were not thinking of 
going so far ! There was now a new series of emigrations, 
as there had been after July 14, But this time it was not the 
Court which gave the signal, it was the Assembly. 

However, there was in the /'Assembly a strong nucleus of 
middk-dass representatives who knew how to profit by the 
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first moments of success — to establish the power of their own 
class upon a solid foundation. Coiisequentlyj even before 
moving to Paris, the Assembly voted, on October 19, the 
responsibility of the ministers, as well as of administratiFe 
officials before the National representation, and the assessment 
of all taxes by the Assembly. These two first conditions of 
a Constitutional Government were thus established. The 
title of the King of France ” was also changed into King 
of the French.’® 

Whilst the Assembly" was thus profiting by the movement 
of October 5 to establish itself as the sovereign power, the 
middle-class municipality of Paris, the Council of the 
Three tiundred, which had set itself up after July 14, also 
took advantage of events to establish its authority. Sixty 
directors, chosen from among the Three Hundred, and divided 
between eight departments — ^food, police, public works, 
hospitals, education,** land and revenues, taxes and the National 
Guard— were going to take over all these important branches 
of administration, and thus to become a respectable power, 
especially as the municipality had under its orders a National 
Guard of 60,000 men, drawn solely from well-to-do citizens. 

Bailly, the Mayor of Paris, and Lafayette, the chief com- 
mander of the National Guard, were becoming important 
personages. As to the municipal police functions, the middle 
classes assumed the right of supervision in everything : meetings, 
newspapers, the selling of literature in the streets, the ad- 
vertisement posters, and so on ; so as to be able to suppress 
all that might be hostile to their interests. 

And finally, the Council of the Three Hundred, taking 
advantage of the murder of a baker on October 21, went to 
the Assembly to beg for martial law, which was voted at once* 
Henceforth it was sufficient for a municipal official to unfurl 
the red flag for martial law to be proclaimed ; after that efery 
crowd had to disperse, and the troops, when required by the 
municipal official, could fire upon the people if they did not 
disperse after three summonses had been made. If the people 
dispersed peaceably without resistance, before the last summons, 
only the ringleaders of the disturbance were arrested and sent 
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to prison for three yeais— if the crowd was unarmed ; otlieiwise 
the sentence was death* But in case of any' violence committed 
by the people^ it was death for all concerned in the riot, ft 
m^as death:» too^ for any soldier or officer of the National Guard 
who should stir up any rioting. 

A murder committed in the street was thus sufficient excuse 
for this law to be passed, and, as Louis Blanc has aptly remarked, 
in the whole press of Paris there was but one voice, that of 
Marat, to protest against this atrocious law, and to say that 
in a time of revolution, when a nation had still to break its 
chains and to fight to the bitter end against its enemies, martial 
law had no right to exist. In the Assembly, Robespierre and 
Buzot were the only ones to protest, and these not on a point 
of principle. It was not advisable, they said, to proclaim 
martial law before having established a court which could try 
the criminals for felony against the nation. 

Profiting by the slackening of the people’s ardour, which 
necessarily followed after the movement of October 5 and 6 , 
the middle classes began, also in the Assembly, as in the 
municipality, to organise their new power — not, it is true, 
without some collisions between the personal ambitions which 
clashed and conspired against each other. 

The Court on its side saw no reason for abdicating ; it 
conspired and struggled also, and made profit out of the 
necessitous and ambitious, such as Mirabeau, by enrolling 
them in its service. 

The Duke of Orleans, having been compromised in the 
moyement of October 5, which he had secretly supported, 
was sent in disgrace, by the Court, as ambassador to England, 
But then it was Monsieur,’^ the Count of Provence, the 
King’s brother, who began intriguing to send away the King— 
** the log ” (soUwau^y as he wrote to a friend. Once the King 
had gone, Orleans could pose as a candidate for the throne 
of France. Mirabeau, always in want, and who, ever since 
June Z3, had acquired a formidable power over the Assembly, 
was intriguing on his side to get into the Ministry. When 
his plots were thwarted by the Assembly, which voted that 
none of its members should accept a place in the Ministry, 
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he threw himseif into the arms of the Count of Provence^ in 
the hope of getting into power bj his intervention. Finally^ 
he sold liiniself to the King and accepted from him a pension 
of fifty thousand francs a month for four months^ and the 
piomise of an embassy ; in return for which M. de Mirabeau 
pledged himself to aid the King with his knowledgCj his 
power and his eloquence, in whatever Monsieur will judge 
useful to the Slate and in the interest of the King.’’ All this, 
however, only became known later on, in 1792, after the taking 
of the Tuileries, and, meanwhile, Mirabeau kept, until his 
death on April 2, 1791, his reputation as a champion of the 
people. 

Historians will never unravel the tissue of intrigues which 
was then being woven round the Louvre and in the palaces 
of the princes, as well as round the Courts of London, Vienna 
and Madrid, and in the various German principalities. Quite 
a world fermented round the royalty which was perishing. 
And even in the midst of the Assembly, how many ambitions 
were struggling to grasp the power ! But after all, these 
are but incidents of small value. They help to explain certain 
facts, but they could change nothing in the progress of events, 
marked out by the very logic of the situation and the forces 
in the conflict. 

The Assembly represented the educated middle classes on 
their way to conquer and organise the power which was falling 
from the hands of the Court, the higher clergy, and the great 
nobles. And it contained in its midst a number of men 
marching straight towards this end with intelligence and a 
certain audacity, which increased every time that the people 
gained a fresh victory over the old regime. There was in the 
Assembly a ^^triumvirate” composed of Duport, Charles de 
Lametb, and Barnave, and at Paris there were the Mayor 
Bailly and the commander of the National Guard, Lafayette, 
upon whom all eyes were turned. But the real power of the 
mement was represented by the compact forces of the Assembly 
which Were elaborating the laws to constitute the government 
of the middle classes. 

This was the work which the Assembly resumed with ardour^ 
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as soon as it was installed in Paris and could go on with its 
work with a certain amount of tranquillity. 

This work was begun^ as we hav’c sceiij the yerj day after 
the taking of the Bastille. The middle classes were seized 
with alarm when they saw the people arming themselves wifcli 
pikes in a few days, burning the toll-gates, seizing the bread- 
stmSs wherever they found them, and all the while showing 
as much hostility to the rich middle classes as towards the 
red heels ’’ {talons rouges). They made haste to aim them- 
selves and to organise their National Guard — to airay the 
beaver hats’® against the woollen caps'’ and the piles, 
so that the popular insurrections could be kept in hand. And 
after the insurrection on October 5, they passed without delay 
the law about rioting, of which we have just spoken. 

At the same time they made haste to legislate in such a way 
that the political power which was slipping out of the hand 
of the Coiiit should not fall into the hands of the people. 
Thus, eight days after July 14, Sieves, the famous advocate of 
the Third Estate, had already proposed to the Assembly to 
divide the French into two classes, of which one only, the 
aetwe citizens, should take part in the goveinmenf, whilst 
the other, comprising the great mass of the people under the 
name of the passive citizens, should be deprived of all political 
rights. Five weeks later the Assembly accepted this division 
as the basis for the Constitution. The Declaration of Rights, 
of which the first principle was Equality of Rights for all 
citizens, was thus flagrantly violated as soon as proclaimed. 

Now, on resuming the work of political organisation for 
France, the Assembly abolished the ancient feudal division 
into provinces, of which each one preserved certain privi- 
leges for the nobility and the farhments. It divided France 
into departments, and suspended the ancient parlements^ f.r,, 
the ancient tribunals, which also possessed certain judicial 
privileges — and it went on to the organisation of an entirely 
new and uniform administration, always maintaining the 
principle of excluding the poorer classes from the Government. 

The National Assembly, which| had been elected under 
|he old regime under a system of elections in two degrees, 
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-•as EeTerilieless the outcome of an almost universal suffrage, 
"hat is to saj^ that the frimary assemblies^ which had been 
□nvoted in everj electoral division, were composed of nearly 
11 the citizens of the locality. These primary assemblies had 
omiiiated the electors^ who made up in each division one 
lectoral assembly, and this, in its turn, chose its representative 
1 the National Assembly. It is well to note that after the 
lections the electoral assemblies continued to meet, receiving 
otters from their deputies and keeping watch over their votes. 

Having now attained power, the middle classes did two 
kings. They extended the prerogatives of the electoral 
ssemblies, by confiding to them the election of the local 
ouncils (the dnectoires of each department), the judges and 
ertain other functionaries. They gave them thus a great 
>ower. But, at the same time, they excluded from the 
nimary assemblies the mass of the people, whom by this 
neans they deprived of all political rights. They admitted 
nto them only the active citizens, that is, those who paid 
n direct contributions at least three days’ work.^ The rest 
}ecame passive citizens, who could no longer take part in the 
)rimary assemblies, and accordingly had no right to nominate 
he electors, or the municipality, or any of the local authorities, 
iesides, they could no longer form part of the National Guard.t 

Furthermore, to be eligible as an elector, it was necessary 
:o pay, in direct taxes, the value of ten days’ work, which 
Bade these assemblies entirely middle class. Later on, in 1791, 
vhen reaction was emboldened by the massacre on the Champ- 
le-Mars, the Assembly made an additional restriction : electors 
must possess landed property. And to be nominated a 
representative of the people in the National Assembly, it was 
aecessary to pay in direct taxation the value of a marc of silver 
'eight ounces), that is to say, fifty livres.J 

* Each municipality fixed the value, in money, of the day, and it 
was agreed to take for a basis the day of a journeyman. 

t The municipal law of December 14, 17S9, not only excluded the 
passive Citizens from all the elections of municipal officers (paragraphs 
5, 6, 8, Ac.), but It also forbade the electoral assemblies to meet ""by 
trades, professions or guilds/* They could only meet by quarters, o| 
districts. 

I The Uvite had the value of about one franq 
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And finally^ the fstmaneme o{ the electoral assemblies was 
interdicted. Once tlie elections were over, these assemblies 
waits not to meet again. Once the middle-class govern<H's 
were appointed, they must not be controlled loo strictly. 
Soon the right even of petitioning and of passing resolutions 
was taken away- — Vote and hold your tongue ! ” 

As to the villages, they had preserved, as we ha\e seen, Uiider 
the old regime^ in neaily the whole of France, up to the Reio- 
lution, the general assembly of the inhabitants, like the nitr 
in Russia. To this general assembly belonged the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the commune, such as the re-division 
and the use of the communal lands — cultivated fields, meadows 
and forests, and also the waste lands. But now these geneial 
assemblies of the village communes were forbidden by the 
municipal law of December 22 to 24^ 1789. Hencefoitli only 
the well-to-do peasants, the active citizens, had the right to 
meet, once a year^ to nominate the mayor and the munici- 
pality, composed of three or four middle-class men of the 
village. 

A similar municipal organisation was given to the towns, 
where the active citizens met to nominate the general council 
of the town and the municipality, that is to say, the legislative 
power in municipal matters and the executive power to whom 
was entrusted the administration of the commune’s police 
and the command of the National Guard. 

Thus the movement described as taking place in the towns 
in July 1789, and which consisted in obtaining by revolutionary 
means an elective municipal administration at a time when 
the laws of the old regime^ still in full force, authorised nothing 
of the kind — *this movement was sanctioned by the municipal 
and administrative law of December 22 to 24, 1789. And, 
as we shall see, an immense power was conferred on the Revo- 
lution by the creation, at its very outset, of these thirty thousand 
municipal centres, independent in a thousand matters of the 
central government, and capable of revolutionary action, 
when the revolutionaries succeeded in seizing upon them. 

It is true that the middle classes surrounded themselves with 
every precaution in order to keep the municipal power in the 
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liands of the well-to-do members of the commnmtjrj and the 
municipalities themselves were placed under the supervision 
of the councils of the department, which, being chosen by 
electois in the second degree, thus represented the wealthier 
section of the middle classes and were the support and the 
right hand of the counter-revolutionists during the Revolution. 
On the other hand, the municipality itself, which was elected 
by the active citizens only, also represented the middle classes 
more than the masses of the people, and in towns like Lyons 
and so many others it became a centre of reaction. But with 
all that, the municipalities were not dependent upon the royal 
power, and it must be recognised that the municipal law of 
December 1789 contributed to the success of the Revolution 
more than any other law. During the insurrection against 
the feudal lords, in August 1789, many municipalities were 
hostile to the revolted peasants, and we saw how the munici- 
palities of the Datiphine took the field against the peasants 
and hanged the rebels without mercy. But in proportion 
as the Revolution developed, the people came to get hold of 
the municipalities, and in 1793 and 1794 municipalities 
in several paits of France became the real centres of action 
for the popular revolutionaries. 

Another very important step was made by the National 
Assembly when it abolished the old courts of justice— ’the 
farUmeiits—mdi introduced judges elected by the people. 
In the rural districts, each canton, composed of five or six 
parishes, appointed, through its active citizens, its own magis- 
trates ; and in the large towns this right was given to the 
electoral assemblies. The old parlements naturally strove to 
maintain their prerogatives. In the south, for instance at 
Toulouse, eighty members of the parlements^ supported by 
eighty-nine gentlemen, even started a movement to restore 
to the monarch his legitimate authority and liberty,” and 
to religion its useful influence.” At Paris, Rouen and Metz, 
and in Brittany the parlements would not submit to the 
levelling power of the Assembly, and they headed conspiracies 
in favour of the old regime. 

But they found no support among the people, and they 
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were compelled to jieM to l3ie decree o£ November 3^ 1789^ 
by wbicli tliey were sent on vacation until a new order was 
given* TJie attempts to resist led only to a new decree^ on 
January 1790? by which it was declared that the resistance 
to the law by the magistrates of Rennes disqualified them 
from fulfilling any fiincdons of the active citizen j iintib having 
sent ill their request to the legislative bodjj they had been 
admitted to take the oath of fidelity to the Constitution^ 
as decreed by the National Assembly and accepted by the 
King.’’ 

The National Assembly, it can be seen, meant to make its 
decisions concerning the new administrative organisation for 
France lespected. But this new organisation encountered 
a formidable opposition on the part of the higher clergy, the 
nobility and the upper middle classes, and it took years of a 
revolution, much more far-reaching than the middle classes 
had intended, to break down the old organisation for the 
admission of the new. 
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were compelled to yield to the decree of November 1789, 
by which they were sent on vacation tmiil a new order was 
given^ The attempts to resist led only to a new decree, on 
January ii, 1790, by which it was declared that the resistance 
to the law by the magistrates of Rennes disqualified them 
from fulfilling any functions of the active citizen, until, having 
sent in their request to the legislative body, they had been 
admitted to take the oath of fidelity to the Constitution, 
as decreed by the National Assembly and accepted by the 
Kingd^ 

The National Assembly, it can be seen, meant to make its 
decisions concerning the new administrative organisation for 
France respected. But this new organisation encountered 
a formidable opposition on the part of the higher clergy, the 
nobility and the upper middle classes, and it took years of a 
revolution, much more far-reaching than the middle classes 
had intended, to break down the old organisation for the 
admission of the new. 



CHAPTER XXII 


FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES— SALE OF 
CHURCH PROPERTY 


Necessity of avoiding bankruptcy — Assembiy determine to 
seize Churck property — Value of Church revenue — Its un- 
equal distribution — ^Ftoposals of Bishop of Autun — ^Alarm of 
wealthy clergy — Delight of middle classes — Expropriation 
voted— Suppression of monastic orders — Paper currency— 
Administration of Church property transferred to munici- 
palities — Clergy henceforward deadly enemies of Revolution 
— Organisation of French Church — Effects of new organisation 
—Constituent Assembly works essentially for middle class — 
Need of wind from the street ** 

Thi; greatest difficulty for the Revolution was that it had to 
make its way m the midst of frightful economic circumstances* 
State bankruptcy was still hanging threateningly over the 
heads of those who had undertaken to govern France, and 
if this bankruptcy came indeed, it would bring with it the 
revolt of the whole of the upper middle classes against the 
Resolution. If the deficit had been one of the causes which 
forced royalty to make the first constitutional concessions, 
and gave the middle classes courage to demand seriously their 
share in the Government, this same deficit weighed, like a 
nightmare, all through the Revolution upon those who were 
successively pushed into power. 

It is true that, as the State loans were not international 
in those times, France had not the fear of foreign nations 
coming down upon her in the guise of creditors, to seize upon 
her provinces, as would be done to-day if a European State 
in revolution was declared bankrupt. But there were the home 
money-lenders to be considered, and if France had suspended 
paymtot, it would have been the ruin of so many middle-class 
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fortunes tliat tlie Revolution would have had agiiast it ail 
the middle both upper and lower— in fact ei^erj one 

except the workers and the poorest of the peasantiy. So it 
was that the Constituent Assembly^ the Legislative Assemblf, 
the Convention, and, later on, the Diiectory, had. to make 
unheard-of efforts during a succession of years to avoid bank™ 
raptcj. 

The solution arrived at by the Assembly at the close of 1789 
was that of seizing the property of the Church, putting it up 
for sale, and in return paying the clergy by fixed salaries. 
The Church revenues were valued in 1789 at a handled and 
twenty million hires for the tithes, eighty millions in other 
revenues brought in by various pioperties (houses and landed 
property, of which the value was estimated at a little more 
than two thousand millions), and thiily millions or thereabout 
from the subsidy that was added eveiy year by the State ; a 
total, let us say, of about two hundred and thirty miilions 
a year. These revenues were evidently shared in a most 
unjust way among the different members of the clergy. The 
bishops lived in the most refined luxury, and rivalled in their 
expenditure the richest lords and princes, whilst the priests 
in the towns and villages reduced to a suitable portion/’' 
lived in poverty. It was proposed, therefore, by Talleyrand, 
Bishop of Autun, after October 10, to take possession of ail 
Church property in the name of the State, to sell it, to endow 
the clergy adequately, by giving X200 livres a year to each 
priest, plus his lodging, and with the lest to cover part of 
the public debt, which had mounted to fifty millions in life* 
interests, and to sixty millions in rents for evei . This measui e 
enabled the deficit to be filled in, the remainder of the salt 
tax (gaMk) to be abolished, and a stop put to the selling of 
the charges or posts of officials and functionaries, which used 
to be sold to contractors by the State* 

This scheme, of course, did not fail to evoke great alarm 
on the part of those who were landed proprietors. You 
are leading us on to an agrarian law ! they told the Assembly* 

Every time you go back to the origin of property, the nation 
will go back with you ! — ^which meant recognising that the 
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foundation of all landed property hy in injustice^ iisurj^ fraud 
or tlieft. 

But tlie middle classes y/ho did not own land were deliglited 
witli this scheme. Bankruptcy was avoided by and tlie 
homgeois would be enabled to buy pioperty. But as the 
word expropnation frightened the pious souls of the land- 
owneiSj means were found to avoid it. It was said that the 
Church property was put at the disposal of the nation,” and 
it WJ’as decided to put it up for public sale to the value of four 
hundred millions. November 2, 17S95 was the memoiable 
date w^hen this immense expropriation was voted in the 
Assembly by five hundred and sixty-eight voices against three 
hundred and forty-six. Three hundred and forty-six were 
against it. And these opposers became, henceforth, the bitter 
enemies of the Revolution, always agitating to do the greatest 
possible and imaginable harm to the constitutional regime 
and later on to the Republic. 

But the middle classes, taught by the Encyclopedists on 
the one hand, and haunted on the other hand by the in- 
eluctability of the bankruptcy, did not allow themselves to 
be daunted. When the enormous majority of the clergy 
and especially of the monastic orders began to intrigue against 
the expropriation of the Church property, the Assembly voted, 
on February 12, 1790, for the suppression of peipetual vows 
and of the monastic orders of both sexes. Only it did not 
dare to touch for the time being the religious bodies entrusted 
with public education and the care of the sick. These were 
not abolished until August 18, 1792, after the taking of the 
Tuileries. 

We can understand the hatred these decrees excited in the 
breasts of the clergy, as well as of those — ^and in the provinces 
they were very numerous— upon whom the clergy had a hold. 
So much, however, did the clergy and the religious orders 
hope to retain the administration of their enormous properties, 
which would be considered in such case merely as guarantees 
for the State loans, that they did not at first display all their 
hostility. But this state of afiaks could not last. The 
Treasury was empty, the taxes were not coming in. A loan 
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of thirty millions,, voted on August 9, 17B9, was not snccessfiii ; 
another, of eighty Biillionb, voted on ibe 2 jtli of the same 
month, had brought in even much kos. Finally, an extra- 
oidinary tax of a fomth of the remiue had beui voted on 
September 26 after one of Miiabeau’b famous .petdics. But 
tills tax was immediately sxxallowed up in the gulf of interests 
on old loans, and then followed the idea of a forced paper 
currency, of which the value would be guaiaiiteed by the 
national property confiscated from the clergy, and which 
should be redeemed according as the sale of the lands brought 
in money. 

One can imagine the colossal speculations to which these 
measures for the sale of the national property upon a large 
scale gave rise. One can easily guess the clement which they 
introduced into the Revolution. Nevertheless, eten now 
the economists and the historians ask whether there was any 
other method for meeting the pressing demands of the State. 
The crimes, the extravagance, the thefts and the wars of the 
old regime weighed heavily upon the Revolution ; and starting 
with this enormous burden of debt, bequeathed to it by the 
old legimiy it had to bear the consequences. Under menace 
of a civil war, still more terrible than that which was already 
breaking out, under the threat of the middle classes turning 
their backs upon it—the classes which, although pursuing 
their own ends, weze nevertheless allowing the people to free 
themselves from their lords, but would have turned against 
ail attempts at enfranchisement if the capital they had invested 
in the loans was endangered, set between these tw^o dangers, 
the Revolution adopted the scheme lor a paper currency 
Qes assignats)^ guaranteed by the national property. 

On December 21, 1789, on the proposition of the districts 
of Paris,*' the administration of the Chuich property was 
transferred to the municipalities, which were commissioned 
to put up for sale four hundred millions* worth of this property. 
The great blow was struck. And henceforth the clergy, with 
the exception of some village priests who were real friends 
of the people, vowed a deadly hatred to the Revolution— 

* Vide chap, xsdv. 
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clerical hatred^ which, the abolition of monastic vows helped 
further to envenom. Henceforward all over France we see 
the clergy becoming the centres oi conspiracies made to 
restore the old regime and feudalism. They were the heart 
and soul of the reaction, which we shall see buistiiig forth in 
1790 and in 1791, threatening to put an end to the Revolution 
before it had realised anything substantial. 

But the middle classes resisted it, and did not allow them- 
selves to be disarmed. In June and July 1790 the Assembly 
opened the discussion upon a great question — the internal 
organisation of the Church of France. The clergy being now 
paid by the State, the legislators conceived the idea of freeing 
them from Rome, and putting them altogether under the 
Constitution, The bishoprics were identified with the new 
departments : their number was thus reduced, and the two 
boundaries, that of the diocese and that of the department, 
became identical. This might have been allowed to pass ; 
but the election of the bishops was by the new law entrusted 
to the Assemblies of electors — to those same Assemblies which 
were electing the deputies, the judges and the officers of the 
State. 

This was to despoil the bishop of his sacerdfotal character 
and to make a State functionary of him. It is true that in 
the Early Chinches the bishops and priests were nominated 
by the people ; but the electoral Assemblies which met for 
the elections of political representatives and officials were not 
the ancient assemblies of the people — of the believers. Con- 
sequently the believers saw in it an attempt made upon the 
ancient dogmas of the Church, and the priests took every 
possible advantage of this discontent. The clergy divided into 
two great parties : the constitutional clergy who submitted, at 
least for formas sake, to the new laws and took the oath to 
the Constitution, and the unsworn clergy who refused the 
oath and openly placed themselves at the head of a counter- 
revolutionary movement. So it came about that in every 
pi evince, in each town, village and hamlet, the question put 
to the inhabitants was— whether they were for the Revolution 
or against it ? The most terrible struggles sprang, therefore, 
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into existence in every locality, to decide whicli o£ the two 
parties should get the upper hand. The Revolution was 
Iraiispoiled from Paris into every village : from being par- 
liaracntary it became popular. 

The work done by the Constituent Assembly was undoubtedly 
middle- class work. Bui to introduce into the customs of 
the nation the principle of political equality, to abolish the 
relics of the rights of one man over the person of another, to 
awaken the sentiment of equality and the spiiit of revolt 
against inequalities, was nevertheless an immense work. Only 
it must be remembered, as Louis Blanc has remarked, that to 
maintain and to kindle that fiery spirit in the Assembly, the 
wind that was blowing from the stieet was necessary Even 
rioting/^ he adds, in those unparalleled days, produced 
from its tumult many wise inspirations ! Every rising was 
so full of thoughts I In other words, it was the street, the 
man in the street, that each time forced the Assembly to go 
forward with its work of reconstruction. Even a revolutionary 
Assembly, or one at least that forced itself upon monarchy 
in a revolutionary way, as the Constituent Assembly did, 
would have done nothing if the masses of the people had not 
impelled it to march forward, and if they had not crashed, 
by their insurrections, the anti-revolutionary resistance. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

THE FETE OF THE FEDERATION 


End of first period of Revolution — Duel between Kang and 
Assembly — King bribes Mirabeau — He finds tools among 
middle class — Enemies of Revolt! Uon among all classes — 
Period of plots and counter-plots — Tlie Fete of the Federation 
— Meaning of the fUe — Joy of the people 


With the removal of the King and the Assembly from Versailles 
to Paris the first period— the heroic period, so to speai, of the 
Great Revolution — ended. The meeting of the States-General, 
the Royal Session of June 23, the Oath of the Tennis Court, 
the taking of the Bastille, the revolt of the cities and villages 
in July and August, the night of August 4, and finally the 
march of the women on Vei sallies and their triumphal leturn 
with the King as prisoner; these were the chief stages of 
the period. 

Now, when both the legislative ” and the executive ” 
power — ^the Assembly and the King — settled at Paris, a period 
of hidden, continuous struggle began between moribund 
royalty and the new Constitutional power which was being 
slowly consolidated by the legislative labours of the Assembly 
and by the constructive work done on the spot, in every town 
and village, 

France had now, in the National Assembly, a constitutional 
power which the King had been forced to recognise. But, 
if he recognised it officially, he saw in it only a usurpation, 
an insult to his royal authority, of which he did not wish 
to admit any diminution. So he was always on the alert to 
find a thousand petty means of belittling the Assembly, and 


for disputing with it the smallest fragment of authority. 
Even to the last moment he never abandoned the hope of 
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one day reducing to obedience this new power^ which he 
reproached himself for having allowed to grow’' by the side 
of Hs own, 

111 this struggle efeiy means seemed good to the King, 
He knew, by experience, that the men of his own suiioiiiidiiigs 
easily sold themselves — some for a liifle, othcus demanding 
a high price — and lie exerted himsdf to obtain moiity, plenty 
of money, borrowing if in London, so as to be able to buy the 
leaders of the parlies in the Assembly and elsewhere. He 
succeeded only too well with one of those who stood in the 
forefront, with Mirabeau, who in rcluin for heavy sums of 
money became the counsellor of the Court and the defender 
of the King, and spent his last days m an absuid luxury. But 
it was not only in the Assembly that royalty found its tools ; 
the great number were outside it. They were found among 
those whom the Revolution had depiived of their pihilegcs, 
of the handsome pensions which had been allotted to them 
in former days, and of their colossal incomes ; among the 
clergy who saw their influence perishing ; among the nobles 
who were losing, with their feudal rights, their privileged 
position ; among the middle classes who were alarmed for 
the capital they had invested in manufactures, commerce 
and State loans — among those self-same middle classes who 
were now enriching themselves during and by means of the 
Revolution. 

They were numerous, indeed, the enemies of the Revolution. 
They included all those who formerly had lived on the higher 
ecclesiastics, the nobles and the privileged members of the 
upper middle class. More than one-half of that active and 
thinking portion of the nation which contains the makers of 
its historic life stood in the ranks of these enemies. And if 
among the people of Paris, Strasbourg, Rouen and many other 
towns, both large and small, the Revolution found ardeot 
champions— how many towns there were, like Lyons, where 
the centuries-old influence of the clergy ajid tlie economic 
servitude of the workers were such that the poor themselves 
supported the priests against the Revolution* How many 
towns^ like the great seaports, Nantes, Bordeaux, Saiat-Malo, 
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where the great mercliants and all the folk depending on them 
were already bound up with reaction. 

Even among the peasants, whose interests should have Iain 
with the Resolution — ^how many lower middle-class men there 
weie in the villages who dreaded it, not to mention those 
peasants whom the mistakes of the revolutionists themselves 
were to alienate from the great cause. There were too many 
theorists amongst the leaders of the Revolution, too many 
worshippers of uniformity and regularity, incapable, therefore, 
of understanding the multiple forms of landed property 
recognised by the customary law ; too many Voltaireans, 
on the other hand, who showed no toleration towards the 
prejudices of the masses steeped in poverty ; and above 
all, too many politicians to comprehend the importance 
which the peasants attached to the land question. And 
the result was that in the Vend6e, in Brittany and in 
the south-east, the peasants themselves turned against the 
Revolution. 

The counter-revolutionists knew how to attract partisans 
from each and all of these elements. A Fourteenth of July or a 
Fifth of October could certainly displace the centre of gravity 
of the ruling power ; but it was in the thirty-six thousand 
communes of France that the Revolution had to be accom- 
plished, and that required some time. And the counter* 
revolutionists took advantage of that time to win over to their 
cause all the discontented among the well-to-do classes, whose 
name was legion. For, if the radical middle classes put into 
the Revolution a prodigious amount of extraordinary in- 
telligence, developed by the Revolution itself — ^intelligence, 
subtleness and experience in business were not wanting either 
among the provincial nobility or the wealthy merchants and 
clergy, who all joined hands for lending to royalty a formidable 
power of resistance. 

This relentless struggle of plots and counter-plots, of partial 
risings in the provinces and parliamentary contests in the 
Constituent Assembly, and later on in the Legislative— this 
concealed struggle lasted nearly three years, from the month 
of October 1789 to the month of Jui\e 179^, when the Revot 
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lation at last took a fresh starts It was a period poor in cTents 
of historic import — ^the only ones deserving mention in that 
interval being the recrudescence of the peasants® rising in 
January and February 1790, the FH0 of the Federation^ on 
July 1790, the massacie at Nancy on August 31^ 1790, the 
flight of the King on June 20, 1791, and the massacre of the 
people of Paris on the Champ-de-Mars on July 17, 1791* 

Of the peasants® insurieclions we shall speak in a later 
chapteij but it is necessary to say something here about the 
Fiu of the Federation. It sums up the first part of the 
Revolution. Its overflowing enthusiasm and the harmony 
displayed in it show what the Revolution might have been 
if the privileged classes and royalty, comprehending how 
irresistible was the change, had yielded with a good grace to 
what they were powerless to prevent. 

Taine disparages the festivals of the Revolution, and it is 
true that those of 1793 and 1794 w^ere often too theatrical. 
They were got up for the people, not by the people. But 
that of July 14, 1790, was one of the most beautiful popular 
festivals ever recorded in history. 

Previous to 1789 France was not unified. It was an historic 
entity, but its various parts knew little of each other and 
cared for each other even less. But after the events of 1789, 
and after the axe had been laid at the roots of the survivals 
of feudalism, after seveial glorious moments had been lived 
together by the representatives of all parts of France, there 
was born a sentiment of union and solidarity between the 
provinces that had been linked together by history. All Europe 
was moved to enthusiasm over the words and deeds of the 
Revolution — ^how could the provinces resist this unification 
in the forward march towards a better future I This is what 
the Fete of the Federation symbolised. 

It had also another striking feature. As a certain amount 
of work was necessary for this festival, the levelling of the soil, 
the making of terraces, the building of a triumphal arch, and 
as it became evident, eight days before the that the 
fifteen thousand workmen engaged in this work could never 
finish it in lime— what did Paris do ? Some unknown person 
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stiggesied that creiy ont should go to mork in the Champ- 
de-Maxs ; and all Pau% nch and poor^ artists and labouiexsj 
monks and soMias, went to woiL there a light heart. 
France^ lepresented hy the thousands of delegates arrived 
from the provinces, found liei national unity in digging the 
earth— a symbol of what equality and fraleniity among men 
should one diy lead to. 

The oath that the ^coics of thousands of persons present 
tool to the Constitution, as decieed by the Kalional Assembly 
and accepted by the king,” the oath talen by the King and 
spontaneously confirmed by the Queen for her son, are of 
little impoitance. It ery one tool liis oath with some “ mental 
reservations ” ; every one attached io it ceitain conditions. 
The King tool his Odth in these uoids: I, King of the 
French, swear to use all the power leseived to me by the 
constitutional Act of the State to maintain the Constitution 
decreed by the National Assembly and accepted by me” 
Which meant that he would indeed maintain the Constitution, 
but that it would be violated, and that lie would not be able 
to prevent it. In reality, at the very moment the King was 
taking the oath he wus thinking only of how he was to get out 
of Paris— under the pietencc of going to leview the army. 
He was calculating the means of buying the influential members 
of the Assembly, and discounting the help that should come 
fiom the foreigners to check the Revolution which lie himself 
had let loose through his opposition to the nccessaiy changes 
and the trickery in his dealings with the National Assembly, 

The oaths were worth little, but the important thing to 
note in this ///<?— beyond the proclamation of a new nation 
having a common ideal— is the remaiLible good humour of 
the Revolution. One year after the taking of the Bastille, 
Marat had every reason for wilting : Why this unbridled 
joy ? Why* these evidences of foolish liveliness ? The 
Revolution, as yet, has been merely a sorrowful dream for the 
people I ” But although nothing had j’^et been done to satisfy 
the wants of the working people, and everything had been 
done, as we shall see presently, to prevent the real abolition 
of the feudal abuses, although the people had everywhere paid 
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with tlieii lives and by terrible sufferings eveiy progress made 
ill the political Revolution- — in spile oi all thatj the people 
burst into tiaiisports o£ joy at the spcciacle oi the iiet\ demo- 
cratic regime coiifiimtd it this ftte. Just as fifty-eight yeais 
Iiter^ in February 1848^ the people of Paiis weie to place 
“thiee }ears oi siiffeiiiig at the service of the Republic,” so 
now the people shoned themselves leady to endiue aiiytliing^ 
provided that the new Constitution piomised to bring them 
some alleviation, provided that it held in it for them a little 
goodwill. 

If then, three years later, the same people, so ready at first 
to be content with little, so ready to wait, became savage and 
began the extermination of the enemies of the Revolution, 
it was because they hoped to save, at least, some part of the 
Revolution by resorting to extreme meins. It was because 
they saw the Revolution foundering before any substantial 
economic change had been accomplished for the benefit of 
the mass of the people. In July 1790 there was nothing to 
forecast this dark and savage character. The Revolution, as 
yet, lias been only a sorrowful dream for the peopled^ It 
has not fulfilled its piomises. No matter. It is moving. 
And that ts emughJ^ And everjnvhere the people’s heaits 
were filled with life. 

But reaction, all armed, was watchful, and in a month or 
two it was to show itself in full force. After the next anniversary 
of July 14, on July 17, 1791, it was already strong enough to 
shoot down the people of Paris on this same Cliamp-de- 
Mais. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


THE “ DISTRICTS ” AND THE “ SECTIONS ” OF 
PARIS 

Creation of Communes — Their po'vver — Village Cominuiie'? — 
Municipal Communes — Commune of Pans — Soul of Revolu- 
tion— Erroneous conceptions of Communes — Electoral divi- 
sions of Paris — Districts useful for organisation of Revolution 
— Varied constitution of districts — Germ of Commune — 
Lacroix on districts — Independence of districts — Link between 
Pans and provincial towns — Sections become instruments of 
federation 

We have seen liow the Revolution began with popular risings 
ever since the first months of 1789* To make a revolution 
it is not, however, enough that there should be such risings 
—more or less successful. It is necessary that after the risings 
there should be left something new in the institutions, which 
would permit new forms of life to be elaborated and established* 
The French people seem to have understood this need 
wonderfully well, and the something new, which was introduced 
into the life of France, since the first risings, was the popular 
Commune. Governmental centralisation came later, but the 
Revolution began by creating the Commune — autonomous to 
a very great degree — and through this institution it gained, 
as we shall see, immense power. 

In the villages it was, in fact, the peasants’ Commune which 
insisted upon the abolition of feudal dues, and legalised the 
refusal to pay them ; it was the Commune which took back 
from the lords the lands that were formerly communal, 
resisted the nobles, struggled against the priests, protected 
the patriots and later on tht sans-cuhttes^MitziQi. the returning 
imigris^ and stopped the runaway king. 
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In the towns it was the municipal Commune \¥Mch re- 
constructed the entire aspect of life, anogaled to itself the 
right of appointing the judges, changed on its own initiative 
the apportioning of the taxes, and further on, according as 
the Revolution developed, became the weapon of saiis-culoltlsm 
in its struggle against royalty and against the loyalist conspirators 
and the German invadeis. Later still, in the Ycai If. of the 
Republic, it was the Communes that undertook to woik out 
the equalisation of wealth. 

And it was the Commune of Paris, as we know, that de- 
throned the King, and after August lO became the real centre 
and the real power of the Revolution, which maintained its 
vigour so long only as that Commune existed. 

The soul of the Revolution was therefore in the Communes, 
and without these centres, scattered all ovei the land, the Revolu* 
don never would have had the power to overthrow the old 
figime^ to repel the German invasion, and to regenerate France. 

It would, however, be erroneous to represent the Communes 
of that time as modern municipal bodies, to which the citizens, 
after a few days of excitement during the elections, innocently 
confide the administration of all their business, without taking 
themselves any further part in it. The foolish confidence in 
representative government, which characterises our own 
epoch, did not exist during the Great Revolution. The 
Commune which sprang from the popular movement was 
not separated from the people. By the intervention of its 

districts,’® sections ” or tribes,” constituted as so many 
mediums of popular administration, it remained of the people, 
and this is what made the revolutionary power of these organi- 
sations. 

Since the organisation and the life of the districts ” and 
the sections ” is best known for Paris,* it is of the City of 
Paris that we shall speak, the more so as in studying the life 
of the Paris sections ” we learn to know pretty well the life 
of the thousands of provincial Communes. 

From the very beginning of the Revolution, and especially 

* The distnets were described as ** sections alter tlie municipal 

law of June 1790 was passed. 
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since events had roused Paris to take the initiative of lebellion 
in the first days of July 1789, the people, with theii marvellous 
gift for revolutionary organisation, were alieady oiganisiiig 
in view of the struggle which they would have to maintain, 
and of vhich they at once felt the import. 

The City of Paris had been divided for electoral purposes 
into sixty districts, which were to nominate the electors of 
the second degree. Once these were nominated, the districts 
ought to have disappeared ; but they remained and organised 
themselves, on their own initiative, as permanent oigaiis of 
the municipal administration, by appropiiating various 
functions and attributes which formerly belonged to the police, 
or to the law courts, or even to different government depart- 
ments under the old regime. 

Thus they rendered themselves necessary, and at a time 
when all Paris was effervescing at the appioach of July 14. 
they began to arm the people and to act as independent 
authorities; so much so that the Permanent Committee, 
which was formed at the Hotel de Ville by the influential 
middle classes,^ had to convoke the districts to come to an 
understanding with them. The districts proved their useful- 
ness and displayed a great activity in arming the people, in 
organising the National Guard, and especially in enabling 
the capital to repulse an attack upon it. 

After the taking of the Bastille, we see the districts already 
acting as accepted organs of the municipal administration. 
Each district was appointing its Civil Committee, of from 
sixteen to twenty-four members, for the carrying out of its 
affairs. However, as Sigismond Lacroix has said in the first 
volume of his Actes de la Commune de Pans fendant la Rem-* 
each district constituted itself how it liked ” There 
was even a great variety in their organisation. One district, 
“ anticipating the resolutions of the National Assembly 
concerning judicial organisation, appointed its justices of 
peace and arbitration/’ But to create a common understanding 
between them, they formed a central corresponding bureau 
where special delegates met and exchanged communications.” 
^ chap* xii. f Vob i, Pans, 1894, p. vii. 
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The first attempt at constituting a Commune was thus made 
from hehw upzvard^ bp the federation of the district organisms ; 
it sprang up in a revolntionarp wap, fioni popular initiative*, 
The Commune o£ August 10 was thus appealing in germ 
from this time, and espcciallp since December 1789, when tlie 
delegates of the cliatiicts tried to form a Cential Committee 
at the Bishop^s palace.*^ 

It was by means of the “ districts that lienceioiili Dantoxi, 
Marat and so many otheis were able to inspiic the masses of 
the people in Paris with the bieath of icvolt, and the masses, 
accustoming themselves to act without lecei^ing oiders from 
the national representatives, were practising what was described 
later on as Direct Self-Governnient.t 

Immediately after the taking of the Bastille, the districts 
had ordered their delegates to prepare, in consultation with 
the Mayor of Pails, Bailly, a plan of municipal organisadon, 
which should be afterwards submitted to the districts them- 
selves. But while waiting for this scheme, the districts went on 
widening the sphere of their functions as it became necessary. 

When the National Assembly began to discuss municipal 
law, they did so with painful slowness. “ At the end of two 
months,” says Lacroix, ‘^the first article of the new Munici- 
pality scheme had still to be written.” t These delays natu- 
rally seemed suspicious to the districts, and from this time 
began to develop a certain hostility, which became more and 
more apparent, on behalf of part of the population of Paris 
and the official Council of its Commune. It is also important 
to note that while trying to give a legal form to the Muni- 
cipal Government, the districts strove to maintain their own 
independence. They sought for unity of action, not in sub- 
jection to a Central Committee, but in a federative union. 
Lacroix says : The state of mind of the districts . . . 

* Most of the sections ” field their general assemblies in churches, 
and their committees and schools were often lodged in buildings which 
formerly belonged to the clergy or to monastic orders. The Bishopric 
became a central place for the meetings of delegates from the sections. 

f Sigismond Lacroix, Actes de la Commune^ vol. un p. 625. Ernest 
Melli^. Les Sections de Pans pendant la Rcool'utmh Pans, 1898, p« 9. 
f Lacroix^ AcUs, vol. ii, p, xiv. 
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displays itself both, by a very strong sentiment of communal 
unity and by a no less strong tendency towards direct selL 
governments Paris did not want to be a federation of sixty 
republics cut off haphazard each in its territory; the Commune 
is a unity composed of its united districts. . , . Nowhere is 
there found a single example of a district setting itself up to 
live apart from the others . . . But side by side with this 
undisputed principle^ another principle is disclosed . , . which 
is, that the Commune must legislate and administer for itself, 
directly, as much as possible. Government by representation 
must be reduced to a minimum ; everything that the Commune 
can do directly must be done by it, without any intermediary, 
without any delegation, or else it may be done by delegates 
reduced to the role of special commissioners, acting under 
the uninterrupted control of those who have commissioned 
them . . * the final right of legislating and administrating 
for the Commune belongs to the districts — to the citizens, 
who come together in the general assemblies of the districts/* 

We thus see that the principles of anarchism, expressed 
some years later in England by W. Godwin, already dated 
from 1789, and that they had their origin, not in theoretic 
speculations, but in the deeds of the Great French Revolution. 

There is stiff another striking fact pointed out by Lacroix, 
which shows up to what point the districts knew how to 
distinguish themselves from the Municipality and liow to 
prevent it from encroaching upon their rights. When Brissot 
came forward on November 30, 1789, with a scheme of municipal 
constitution for Paris, concocted between the National Assembly 
and a committee elected by the Assembly of Representatives 
(the Permanent Committee of the Paris Commune, founded 
on July 12, 1789), the districts at once opposed it. Nothing 
was to be done without the direct sanction of the districts 
themselves,’^ and BrissoPs scheme had to be abandoned. 
Later on, in April 1790, when the National Assembly began 
to discuss the municipal law, it had to choose between two 
proposals : that of an assembly — free and illegal, after all’— 
of delegates from the districts, who met at the Bishop*s palace, 
* Lacroix, Act$s, voL iii, p. iv. 
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a proposal wMcli was adopted by the majority of the districts 
aad signed by Bailijj and that of the legal Council o£ the 
Comniiinej which was supported by some of the districts only* 
The National Assembly decided in favour of the first. 
Needless to say that ihc districts did Jiol limit themselves 
to municipal affairs. They always toot part in the great 
political questions of the day. The royal mto^ the imperative 
mandate^ poor-relief, the Jewish question, that of the “ marc 
of silver” * — all of these were discussed by the districts. As 
for the marc of silver,” they themselves took the initiative 
in the matter, by convoking each other for discussion and 
appointing committees. They vote their own resolutions,” 
sajrs Lacroix, and ignoring the official representatives of the 
Commune, they are going themselves on February 8 (1790) 
to present to the National Assembly the first A dims of the 
Paris Commune in its sections^ It is a personal deonstration 
of the districts, made independently of any official representa- 
tion, to support Robespierre’s motion in the National Assembly 
against the marc of silver.” t 

What is still more interesting is that from this time the 
provincial towns began to put themselves in communication 
with the Commune of Paris concerning all things. From 
this there developed a tendency to establish a direct link 
between the towns and villages of France, outside the National 
Parliament, and this direct and spontaneous action, wliich 
later became even more manifest, gave irresistible force to 
the Revolution. 

It was especially in an affair of capital importance^-^the 
liquidation of the Church property — ^that the districts made 
their influence felt, and proved their capacity for organisation* 
The National Assembly had ordained on paper the seizing 
of the Church property and the putting it up for sale, for the 
benefit of the nation ; but it had not indicated any practical 
means for carrying this law into effect. At this juncture it 
was the Paris districts that proposed to serve as intermediaries 
for the purchase of the property, and invited all the munici- 

* Vide cliap. xsd. 

f Lacroix, vol. iii. pp. xii. and xili 
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palities of France to do the same. They thus found a practical 
method of applying the law. 

The editor of the Actes de la Commune has fully described 
how the districts managed to induce the Assembly to entrasl 
them with this important business ; “ Who speaks and acts in 
the name of that great personalityj the Commune of Paris ? 
demands Lacroix. And he replies: “The Bureau de Ville 
(Town Council) in the first place, from whom this idea ema- 
nated ; and afterwards the districts, who have approved it, 
and who, having approved it, have got hold of the matter 
in lieu of the Town Council, for carryingit out, have negotiated 
and treated iifectly with the State^ that is to say, with the 
National Assembly, and at last ef acted the frofosed fur chase 
directly^ all contrarily to a formal decree, but with the consent 
of the Sovereign Assembly.” 

What is even more interesting is that the districts, having 
once taken over tliis business, also took no heed of the old 
Assembly of Representatives of the Commune, wdiich was 
already too old for serious action, and also they twice dismissed 
the Town Council that wanted to interfere. “ The districts,” 
Lacroix says, “ prefer to constitute, with a view^’ to this special 
object, a special deliberate assembly, composed of sixty dele- 
gates, and a small executive council of twelve members chosen 
by these sixty representatives.” * 

By acting in this way — and the libertarians would no doubt 
do tbe same to-day— the districts of Paris laid the foundations 
of a new, free, social organisation.f 

* Lacroix, Acies, iv. p. xix. 

t S. Lacroix, in bis Introduction to the fourth volume of the Acfes 
de la Commune, gives a full account of this affair. But I cannot resist 
reproducing here the following lines of the Address to the National 
Assembly by the deputies of the sixty sections of Paris, relative to the 
acquisition to be made, in the name of the Commune, of national 
domains.’’ When the members of the Town Council wanted to act in 
this affair of the purchases, instead of the sections, the sections pro- 
tested and they expressed the following very just idea concerning the 
representatives of a people : How would it be possible for the acquisi- 
tion consummated by the Commune itself, through the medium of 'its 
oommissimers, sfecially uf fainted ' ad hoc* to he less legal than if tt 
were made by the general representatives. ... Are you no longer recog^ 
nising the principle that the functions of the deputy cease in the presence 
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We tliius see that while reaction was gaining more and more 
ground in 1790^ on the other side the districts of Paris were 
acquiring more and more influence upon the progress of the 
Revolution. While the Assembly was sapping by degrees the 
royal power, the districts and afterwards the sections ” of 
Paris ivere widening by degrees the sphere of their functions 
in the midst of the people. They thus prepared the ground 
for the revolutionary Commune of August 10, and they 
soldered at the same time the link between Paris and the 
provinces. 

Municipal history,” says Lacroix, is made outside 
official assemblies. It is by means of the districts that the 
most important acts in the communal life, both political and 
administrative, are accomplished : the acquisition and selling 
of the national estates {biens nation mix) goes on, as the districts 
had wished, through the intermediary of their special com- 
missioners ; the national federation is prepared by a meeting 
of delegates to whom the districts have given a special mandate. 

. . . The federation of July 14 is also the exclusive and direct 
work of the districts,” their intermediary in this case being 
an assembly of delegates from the sections for concluding a 
federative compact.* 

It has often been said that the National Assembly repre- 
sented the national unity of France, Wlien, however, the 
question of the Fhe of the Federation came up, the politicians, 
as Michelet has observed, were terrified as they saw men 
surging from, all parts of France towards Paris for the festival, 
and the Commune of Paris had to burst in the door of the 
National Assembly to obtain its consent to the fete. Whether 
it liked or not, the Assembly had to consent,” Michelet adds. 

Besides, it is important to note that the movement w^as 
born first (as Buchez and Roux had already remarked) from 
the need of assuring the food-supply to Paris, and to take 
measures against the fears of a foreign invasion; that is to 
say, this movement was partly the outcome of an act of local 

of the depuUf ? ” Proud and true words, unfortunately buried nowa- 
days under governmental fictions. 

* ILacroix, voL i. pp. ii. iv. and 729, note. 
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administration, and yet it took, in the sections of Paris,* 
the character of a naUond confederation, wherein all the cantons 
of the depaitments of France and aU the regiments of the 
army were represented. The sections, which were created 
for the individualisation of the various quarters of Paris, 
became thus the instrument for the federate union of the 
whole nation, 

* S Lacroix, Les Actes de la Commune, ist edition, vol. vi., 1897, 

pp 273 ei seq* 



CHAPTER XXV 


THE SECTIONS OF PARIS UNDER THE NEW 
MUNICIPAL LAW 

Commune of Pans — Permanence of sectional assemblies — 
Distrust of executive power — Local power nece«’bary fco carry 
out Revolution-— National Assembly tiies to lessen power o£ 
districts — Municipal law of May- June 1790 — Impotence ol 
attacks of Assembly — Municipal law ignored — Sections the 
centre of revolutionary initiative — Civic committees — In- 
creasing power of sections — Chanty-bureaux and chanty- 
workshops administered by sections — Cultivation of waste 
land 

Our contemporaiies have allowed themselves to be so woa 
over to ideas of subjectioa to the centralised State that the 
very idea of communal independence — to call it autonomy ” 
would not be enough — ^which was current in I789> seems 
strange nowadays, M. L Foubert,* when speaking of the 
scheme of municipal organisation decreed by the National 
Assembly on May zi, 1790, was quite right in saying that 
the application of this scheme would seem to-day a revolu- 
tionary act,, even anarchic— so much the ideas have changed ” ; 
and he adds that at the time this municipal law was considered 
insufficient by the Parisians who were accustomed, since July 
14, 1789, to a very great independence of their districts/’ 
The exact delimitation of powers in the State, to which 
so much importance is attached to-day, seemed at that time 
to the Parisians, and even to the legislators in the National 
Assembly, a question not worth discussing and an encroachment 
on liberty. Like Proudhon, who said The Commune will 

* Lhdiff autonomtste dans Us dtsincts d& Parts en 1 789 et en 1 790^ in 
the review La Rkjolaiton fran^mseP Year XI Y., No. February 14* 
1895, 

sRfj 
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be all or aotMngj” the districts of Paris did not understand 
chat the Commune was not all “ A Commune/^ they said^ 
a society of joint-owners and fellow inhabitants enclosed 
by a circumscribed and limited boundary, audit has collectNely 
the same rights as a citizen/’ And, starting from this definition, 
they maintained that the Commune of Paris, like every other 
citizen, “ having liberty, property, security and the right to 
resist oppression, has consequently every power to dispose of 
its property, as well as that of guaranteeing the administration 
of this property, the security of the individuals, the police, 
the military force — dV'^ The Commune, in fact, must be 
sovereign within its ov^n territory; the only condition, I 
may add, of real liberty for a Commune, 

The third part of the preamble to the municipal law of 
May 1790 established, moreover, a principle wdiich is scarcely 
understood to-day, but was much appreciated at that time. 
It deals with the direct exercise of powers, without inter- 
mediaries. The Commune of Paris ” — so says this preamble — 
^®in consequence of its freedom, fosssssed of dl its rights 
and powers^ exercises them dways itself — directly as much as 
possible^ and as little as possible by delegattonl^ 

In other woids, the Commune of Paris was not to be a 
governed State, but a people governing itself directly— when 
possible — ^without intermediaries, without masters. 

It was the General Assembly of the section, and not the 
elected Communal Council, which was to be the supreme 
authority for all that concerned the inhabitants of Paris. 
And if the sections decided to submit to the decision of a 
majority amongst themselves in general questions, they did 
not for all that abdicate either their right to federate by 
means of freely contracted alliances, or that of passing from 
one section to another for the purpose of influencing their 
neighbours’ decisions, and thus trying by every means to 
arrive at imanimity. 

The permanence ” of the general assemblies of the sections 
— ^lhatis,thepossibiiity of calling the general assembly whenever 
it was wanted by the members of the section and of discussing 
everything in the general assembly— -this, they said, ^vill 
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educate every citizen politically, aad allow ium^ wlieii it is 
necessary^ “to elect, with full knowledge, those whose zeal 
lie will hate remaiked, and whose intelligence he will have 
appreciated^’ * 

The section in permanence — ^ilie formii always open— is 
the only way, they maintained, to assure an honest and in- 
telligent administralion. 

Finally, as Foubert also says, distrust inspiied the sections : 
distrust of all exeiuilve fozver, “He who has the executive 
power, being the depository oi force, must necessarily abuse 
“This is the opinion of Montesquieu and Rousseau,” 
adds Foubert — it is also mine! 

The strength which this point of view gave to the Revolution 
can be easily understood, the more so as it was combined 
with another one, also pointed out by Foubert “The 
revolutionary movement,” he writes, “ is just as much against 
centralisation as against despotism*” The French people 
thus seem to have comprehended from the outset of the 
Revolution that the immense work of transformation laid 
upon them could not be accomplished either constitutionally 
or by a central power ; it had to be done by the local powers, 
and to carry it out they must be free. 

Perhaps they also thought that enfranchisement, the 
conquest of liberty, must begin in each village and each town. 
The limitation of the royal power would thus be rendered 
only the more easy. 

The National Assembly evidently tried all it could to lessen 
the power of the districts, and to put them under the tutelage 
of a communal government, which the national representatives 
might be able to control. Thus the municipal law of May 
27 to June 27, 1790, suppressed the districts. It was intended 
to put an end to those hotbeds oi Revolution, and for that 
purpose the new law introduced a new subdivision of Paris 
into forty-eight sections — citizens only being allowed 
to take part in the electoral and administrative assemblies of 
the new “ sections.” 

The law had, moreover, taken good care to limit the duties 
* Section des Matliurin^;, quoted by Foubert, p. 
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of the sections hy declaring that in their assemblies they should 
ocenpf themselves with no other business than that of the 
elections and the administration of the civic oath/' ^ But 
this was not obeyed. The furrow had been ploughed more 
than a year before, and the sections” went on to act as 
the districts ” had acted. After all, the municipal law was 
itself obliged to grant to the sections the administrative 
attributes that the districts had already arrogated to them- 
selves. We find, therefore, under the new law the same 
sateen commissioneis whom we saw in the districts— elected 
and charged not only with police and even judicial functions, 
but also trusted by the administration of the department 
^^with the reassessment of the tazes in their respective 
sections.” t Furthermore, if the Constituent Assembly 
abolished the permanence ” — ^that is to say, the permanent 
right of the sections to meet without a special convocation — 
it was compelled nevertheless to recognise their right of 
holding general assemblies, at the demand of fifty active 
citizens.! 

That was sufficient, and the citizens did not fail to take 
advantage of it. For instance, scarcely a month after the 
installation of the new municipality, Danton and Bailiy went 
to the National Assembly, on behalf of forty-three out of the 
forty-eight sections, to demand the instant dismissal of the 
ministers and their arraignment before a national iribunaL 

The sections parted with none of their sovereign power* 
Although they had been deprived of it by law, they retained 
it, and proudly displayed it. Their petition had, in fact, 

* Bivision I., Article 2. f Division IV., Article 12. 

I Baitton understood tborongHy the necessity of guarding for tli« 
sections all the rights which they had attributed to themselves during 
the Erst year of the Revolution, and this is why the General Ruhn§ for 
the Commune of Pans, which was elaborated by the deputies ot the 
sections at the Bishopric, partly tinder the influence of Danton, and 
adopted on April 7, 1790, by forty districts, abolished the General 
Conned of the Commune. It left all decisions to the ciUzem assembled 
in their secitons, and the sections retained the nght of permanence* 
On the contrary, Condorcet, m Ins mnnscipahty scheme/' remaming 
true to the idea of representative government, personihed the Commtm# 
In its elected General Conned, to which he gave all the rights (Lacroix, 
ilefes, 2nd senes, voL 1. p. xii ). 
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aotHng municipal about it, but they took action, and that 
was alL Besides, the sections, on account of ili,e vaiious 
functions they had assumed, became of such inipoitaiice that 
the National Assembly listened to them and lepheil gi acioii&ly. 

It was the same uith the clause of the municipal law of 
1790, which entiicly subjected the municipalities ‘'Ho the 
administration of the dcpaitment and the distiict for ail 
that concerned the fum lions the} should have to e\eicise 
by delegation irom the geneial administration.” Neitliei 
the sections nor the Commune of Paris box the provincial 
Communes w^ould accept this danse. They simply ignored 
it and maintained their independence. 

Generally speaking, the sections gradually took upon them- 
selves the paxt of being centres of revolutionaty initiative, 
which had belonged to the distritts ” ; and if their activity 
relaxed during the reactionaiy peiiod which Fiance lived 
through in 1790 and 1791, it was still, as we shall see b}" the 
sequel, the sections which roused Paiis in 1792 and prepaied 
the revolutionary Commune of August 10. 

By viitue of the law of May 21, 1 790, each section had to 
appoint sixteen commissioners to constitute their civic com- 
mittees, and these committees entrusted at first with police 
functions only, never ceased^ during the whole time of the 
Revolution, extending their functions in every direction. Thus, 
in September 1790, the Assembly was forced to grant to the 
sections the right w^hich the Strasbourg sections had assumed 
in August 1789, namely, the right to appoint the justices 
of the peace and their assistants, as well as the frud^h^nme^ 
(conciliation judges). And this right was retained by the 
sections until it was abolished by the revolutionary Jacobin 
government, which was instituted on December 4, 1793* 

On the other hand, these same civic committees of the 
sections succeeded, towards the end of 1790, after a severe 
struggle, in obtaining the poiver of administering the affairs 
of the charity-bureaux, as well as the very important right 
of inspecting and organising the distribution of relief, which 
enabled them to replace the charity workshops of the old 
^ Article 
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hf reiief-worksj under the direction of the sections 
themselves. In this way they obtained a great deal They 
undertook by degrees to supply clothes and boots to the army 
They organised milling and other industries so i?veil that in 
1793 any citizen^, domiciled in a section, had only to present 
him- or her-self at the sectional workshop to be given work.* 
A vast powerful organisation sprang up later on from these 
first attempts, so that in the Year IL (1793-1794) the sections 
tried to take over completely the manufacture as well as 
the supply of clothing for the army. 

The Right to Work,” which the people of the large towns 
demanded in 1848, was therefore only a reminiscence of what 
had existed during the Great Revolution in Pails. But then 
in 179:2-933 it was organised from below, not from above, as 
Louis Blanc, Vidal and other authoritaiians who sat in the 
Luxembourg from March till June 1848 intended it to be.f 

There was something even better than this. Not only 
did the sections throughout the Revolution supervise the 
supply and the sale of bread, the price of objects of prime 
necessity, and the application of the maximum when fixed 
by law, but they also set on foot the cultivation of the waste 
lands of Paris, so as to increase agricultural produce by market 
gardening. 

This may seem paltry to those who think only of bullets 
and barricades in time of revolution ; but it was precisely by 
entering into the petty details of the toilers’ daily life that 
the sections of Paris developed their political power and their 
revolutionary initiative. 

But we must not anticipate. Let us resume the current 
of events. We shall return again to the sections of Paris 
when we speak of the Commune of August xo. 

* MeilB* p 289. 

t Wc must say intended/’ because m 1S48 nothing wm dom 
besides talk and discussion. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

DELAYS IN THE ABOLITION OF THE 
FEUDAL RIGHTS 

Tlie people desire to abolisb. feudal system- — Aims of middle 
classes — Gradual ebtrangement oi middle classes and people — 

“ Anarchists “ Girondms ” — Importance of feudal qneshoii 
in Revolution — ^ August 4, 1780 — Reactionaiy party gams 
ground — Hofmrmy rights and pfofiiahlc nghi ^ — Decroes of 
February 27, 1790 — Feudalism still oppresses peasants— 
Difficulties of peasants 

According as the Revolution progressedj the two currents 
of which w'e have spoken in the beginning of this book, the 
popular current and the middle-class current, became more 
dearly defined — especially in economic affairs. 

The people strove to put an end to the feudal system, and 
they ardently desired equality as well as liberty. Seeing 
delays, therefore, even in their struggle against the King and the 
priests, they lost patience and tried to bring the Revolution to 
its logical development. They foresaw that the revolutionary 
enthusiasm would be exhausted at no far distant day, and they 
strove to make the return of the landlords, the royal despotism, 
and the reign of the rich and the priests impossible for all time. 
And for that reason they wished— at least in very many parts 
of France — ^to regain possession of the lands that had been 
filched from the village communities and demanded agrarian 
laws which would allow every one to work on the land if he 
wanted, and laws which would place the rich and the poor 
on equal terms as regarded their rights as citixens. 

They revolted when they were compeEed to pay the tithes, 
and they made themselves masters of the municipalities, so 
that they could strike at the priests and the landlords. In 

w 
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shortj they maintained revolutionary conditions in the greater 
part of France^ whilst in Paris they kept close watch over the 
law-makers from the vantage-points of the galleries in the 
Assembly, and in their clubs and meetings of the sections.®^ 
Finally, when it became necessary to strike a heavy blow at 
royalty, the people organised the insurrection and fought arms 
in hand, on July 14, 1789, and on August lo, 1792. 

The middle classes, on their side, worked with all their 
might to complete “ the conquest of powei ” — the phrase, 
as is seen, dates from that time. According as the power of 
the King and the Court crumbled and fell into contempt, the 
middle classes developed their own. They took up a firm 
position in the provinces, and at the same time hastened to 
establish their present and future wealth. 

If in certain regions the greater portion of the property 
confiscated from the emigres and the priests passed in small 
lots into the hands of the poor (at least this is what may be 
gathered from the researches of Loutchitzky,*^) — other 
regions an immense portion of these properties served to 
enrich the middle classes, whilst all soits of financial specu- 
lations %vere laying the foundations of many a large fortune 
among the Third Estate. 

But what the educated middle classes had especially borne 
in mind — ^the Revolution of 1648 in England serving them 
as a model — ^was that now was the time for them to seize the 
government of France, and that the class which would govern 
would ha^e the wealth — ^themore so as the sphere of action 
of the State was about to increase enormously through the 
formation of a large standing army, and the reorganisation 
of public instruction, justice, the levying of taxes, and all 
the rest. This had been clearly seen to follow the revolution 
in England. 

It can be understood, therefore, that an abyss Was ever 
widening between the middle classes and the people in France ; 
the middle dasses, who had wanted the revolution and urged 
the people into it, so long as they had not felt that ^*the 

* Izvestia{BulkPm) of the University of Kieff, Year XXXVIL, Nos. 
3 and S (Enssian), 
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conquest of power was already accomplislied to their ad- 
vantage; and the people, who had seen in the ReToliition 
the means of freeing themselves fjom the double yoke of 
poverij and political disability. 

Those who were described at that lime bv the men of 
order” and the statesmen ” as ‘"the anaicliistSj^” helped 
by a certain number of the middle class — some members of 
the Club of the Coidelieis and a few fiom the Club of the 
Jacobins — found themselves on one side. As £01 the states- 
men/’ the “ defenders of pioperty/’ as they were then called, 
they found their full expression in the political party of those 
who became known later on as “ the Girondms ” : that is to 
say, in the politicians who, in 1792, gathered round Bribsot 
and the minister Roland. 

We have told in chap, xv, to what the pretended abolition 
of the feudal rights diiiing the night of August 4 was reduced by 
the decrees voted by the Assembly fiom August 5 to li, and 
we now see what further developments were given to this 
legislation in the years 1790 and 1791. 

But as this question of feudal rights dominates the whole 
of the Revolution, and as it remained unsolved until 1793, 
after the Girondin chiefs had been expelled from the Convention, 
I shall, at the risk of a little repetition, sum up once more the 
legislation of the month of August 1789, before touching 
upon what was done in the two following years. This is 
the more necessary as a most regrettable confusion continues 
to prevail about this subject, although the abolition of the 
feudal rights was the principal work of the Great Revolution. 
Over this question the main contests were fought, both in 
rural France and in the Assembly, and out of all the work 
of the Revolution, it was the abolition of these rights which 
best survived, in spite of the political vicissitudes through 
which France passed during the nineteenth century. 

The abolition of the feudal rights certainly did not enter 
the thoughts of those who called for social renovation before 
1789. AH they intended to do was to amend the abuses of 
these rights. It was even asked by certain reformers whether 
it would be possible ‘‘ to diminish the seigniorial prerogative,” 
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as Necker said. It was the Revolution that put the question 
of abolition pure and simple of these rights. 

“ All property, without any exception, shall be always 
respected ’’ — they made the King say at the opening of the 
States-GeneraL And it was added that his Majesty expressly 
understands by the word property the feudal and seigniorial 
tithes, levies, rents, rights and dues and, generally speaking, 
all rights and prerogatives profitable or honorary, attached to 
the estates and to the fiefs belonging to any person.” 

None of the future revolutionists piotested then against 
this interpretation of the rights of the lords and the landed 
proprietors altogether. 

But,” says Dalloz — ^the well-known author of the Repertoire 
de ^urisfrtidence, whom certainly no one will tax with revo- 
lutionary exaggeration — the agricultural populations did 
not thus interpret the liberties promised to them ; eveiy where 
the villages lose up ; the chateaux were burned, and the 
archives and the places where the records of feudal dues were 
kept were destroyed ; and in a great many localities the 
landlords gave their signatures to documents renouncing their 
rights.” * 

Then, in the dismal blaze of the burning chateaux and 
the peasant insurrection which threatened to assume stiU 
greater proportions, took place the sitting of August 4, 1789. 

As we have seen, the National Assembly voted during that 
memorable night a decree, or rather a declaration of principles, 
of which the first article was The National Assembly destroys 
completely the feudal system.” 

The impression produced by those words was immense. 
They shook all France and Europe. The sitting of that night 
was described as a Saint Bartholomew of property.” But 
the very next day, as we saw already, the Assembly changed 
its mind. By a series of deciees, or rather of resolutions 
passed on August 5, 6, 8, 10 and ix, they re-established and 
placed under the protection of the Constitution all that was 
essential in the feudal rights. Renouncing, with certain 
exceptions, the personal services that were due to them, the 
* Dalloz, article FMalume. 
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iordb giiaidcd with all the moie care those of tlien nght^j 
often quite as monstrous, which could in the sliglitest way 
be made to represent rents due for the possession 01 the use 
of the land— the teal rights, as the law -male rs said (rights over 
tilings— in Latin signif)mg tllmg^). These were not only 
the rents for landed propci ty, but also i gi eat number of 
payments and dues, in money and in kind, laiying with the 
province, established at the time oi the abolition of seitdom 
and attached themefoitli to the possession of the Lind. All 
these exactions had been enteied in the tanen 01 landed- 
estate recoids, and since then these lights had often been sold 
or conceded to thud paities. 

The chi^mfarts^ the Umefs^ the agtms lomptanh and so 
on ^ and the tithes too— eteiy thing, in short, that had a 
pecuniary value — wete maintained in full The peasants 
obtained only the ^ight to redeem these dues^ if some day they 
would come to an agreement with the landlord about the 
price of the ledemption. But the Assembly tool good care 
neither to fix a term for the redemption nor to determine 
its rale. 

In reality, except that the idea of feudal property was 
shaken by Article i of the resolutions of August 5 to 11, 
everything which concerned dues reputed to be attacked 
to the use of the land remained just as it v\as, and the muni- 
cipalities were ordered to bring the peasants to reason if they 
did not pay. We have seen how ferociously ceitain of them 
carried out these instructions.f 

Shares of the produce of the land, taxes on it, court &c 

f These facts, which ate in complete contradiction to the mimeajsuted 
praise lavished on the National Assembly by nmny historians, I first 
piibhshed in an article on the anniveisaiy ot the Great Revolution in 
the NtmUenth Centmy, June xSbQ, and afteivards in a series oi ax ticks 
m La MSmlte tot 1S92 and 189^, and republished in pamphlet loriii 
under the title La Grande RvvoluUm, Parib, 1893 The olaboiate work 
of M. Ph. Sagnac {La kgtdaUon omih de la EioohUum iran^aue, 1789- 
1804: Ei>w d'histoire sociale. Fans, 1898) has since oonflnned this 
point of view. After all, it was not a question of a more coirect intm- 
pretaiton of facL, it was a que&txon of the /act 6 themsekei>. And to be 
convinced of this, one has only to consult any collection of the laws ot 
the French State— such as is contained, for instance, m the well- 
known Rlperiotn de junspyudence, by Dalloz. There we have, either 
in luU or la a faithful summary, all th® laws concerning landed properly, 
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We have seen^ furthermore^ in the note written by my 
friend James Guillaume^ that the Assembly^ by specifying 
in one of its acts of August 1789 that these were only reso- 
lutions/’ gave themselves, by this, the advantage of not having 
to require the King’s sanction. But at the same time, the 
acts were thus deprived of the character of law, so long as 
their provisions had not been pul into the shape of consti- 
tutional decrees. No obligatory character was attached to 
them; legally, nothing had been done. 

However, even these resolutions ” seemed too advanced 
to the landlords and to the King. The latter tried to gain time, 
so as not to have them promulgated, and on September 18 
he was still addressing remonstrances to the National Assembly 
asking them to reconsider their resolutions. He only decided 
on their promulgation on October 6, after the women had 
brought him back to Paris and placed Mm under the super- 
vision of the people. But then it was the Assembly that turned 
a deaf ear. They made up their minds to promulgate the 
resolutions only on November 3, 1789, when they sent them 
out for promulgation to the provincial farlement^ (courts of 
justice) ; so that in reality the resolutions of August 5 to ii 
were never actually promulgated. 

In such conditions the peasants’" revolt had necessarily to 
go on, and that is what happened. The report of the Feudal 
Committee, made by Abbe Gregoire in February 1790, stated, 
in fact, that the peasant insurrection was still going on and 
that it had gained in strength since the month of January. 
It was spreading from the East to the West. 

But in Paris the party of reaction had already gained much 
ground since October 6. Therefore, when the National 
Assembly undertook the discussion of the feudal rights after 
Grlgoire’s report, they legislated in a reactionary spirit. In 
reality the decrees which they passed from February 28 to 
March 5 and on June 18, 1790, had as consequence the re- 

both private and communal, which are not to be found 111 the histories 
of the Revolution, From this source I have drawn, and it was by 
studying the texts of these laws that I have come to understand the 
real meaning of the Great French Revolution and its inner struggles. 

* above* chap. xvin. 
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llie feudal system in all that was of im- 

be seen by the documents of the period^ was 
those -who wished for the abolition of feudalism* 

[ the decrees of 1790 as re-estahhshing jeudaUsm^ 
di, the distinction between the hofiorary rights, 
DUt redemption, and the profitable rights w-hich 
id to redeem, ivas maintained completely, and 
i, what was wmrse, several personal feudal rights, 
issed as profitable rights, were now completely 
h the simple rents and charges on the landd^ * 
therefore, that were mere usurpations, mere 
>na! servitude and should have been condemned 
their origin, vrere now put upon the same 
igalions resulting from the location of the 

rmexLt of these dues, the lord, even though 
le light of “ feudal seizure f could exercise 
11 kinds, according to the common law. The 
le confirms this : The feudal dues and taxes 
et censuels)^ together with all sales, rents and 
redeemable by their nature^ shall be subject, 
smption, to the rules that the various laws and 
kingdom have established.” 

:uent Assembly went still further. In their 
uary 27, following the opinion of Merlin, they 
I great number of cases, the right of serfdom in 
ey decreed that ^^the landed rights of w 4 ich 
mortmain had been converted into tenure by 
It being representative of the mortmain, should 

d the middle classes hold to this heritage of 
krticle 4 of chap. iii. of the new law declared, 
nortmain, red or mixed^ has been converted 

ity distinctions* superiority and power resulting from 
iin are ahohslied. As for those proptcibk nghis wMeh 
mt until they are redeemei^ they are completely assiini* 
3ie rents and charges on the land ” (Law oi February 
bap. i.). t Article 6. 
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since the enfranchisement into duea on the land, or into 
rights of mutation^ these dues shall continue to be owed.” 

Altogether, the reading of the discussion in the Assembly 
on the feudal rights suggests the question — ^whether it was 
really in March 1790, after the taking of the Bastille, and on 
August 4 that these discussions took place, or were they stili 
at the beginning of the reign of Louis XVl. in the year 1775, 

Thus, on March i, 1790, ceitain tights of fire, . . . 
chiennage (kennels), moneage (coining), of watch and ward,” 
as well as certain rights o\ei the sales and purchases by the 
vassals were abolished. One would have thought, however, 
that these rights had been abolished, without redemption, 
during the night of August 4. But it was nothing of the kind. 
Legally, in 1790, the peasants, in many paits of France, still 
dared not buy a cow, nor even sell their wheat, without paying 
dues to the lord. They could not even sell their corn before 
the lord had sold his and had profited by the high prices that 
prevailed before much of the corn had been threshed. 

However, one might think that at last these rights were 
abolished on March i, as well as all the dues levied by the 
lords on the common oven, the mill, or the wine-press. But 
we must not fump to conclusions. They were abolished, true 
enough, but with the exception of those cases wdiere they had 
formerly been the subject of a written agreement between 
the lord and ihe peasant commune, or were considered as 
payable in exchange for some concession or other. 

Pay, peasant! always pay! and do not try to gain time, 
for there would be an immediate distraint, and then you could 
only save yourself by winning your case before a law-court. 

This seems hard to believe, but so it was. Here is the 
text of Article 2, chap, iii., of the new feudal laws. It is 
rather long, but it deserves to be reproduced, because it lets 
us see what slavery the feudal law of February 24 to March 15, 
179O; left stiE crushing down the peasant. 

Article 2. — ^And are presumed redeemable, except there 
is proof to the contrary (which means ^ shall be paid by the 
peasant until he has redeemed them ® ) : 

(1) All the seigniorial annual dues, in money, grain, 
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poiiitrj, food-stuffs of all kinds, and fiuits of the eaitli, paid 
under the denomination of quit-rents, over-ients, feudal 
rents, manorial or emphyteutic, shmnpeity^ iasque^ ierrage^ 
agner (rights on the produce of lands and Adds, or on the 
tenant’s labour), soeie^ actual (oiced kboiii, or any other 
denomination whatsoever, which aie pa) ibie oi due only by 
the propiietor oi holder oi a piece of land, so long as he is 
proprietor or holder, and has the right oi continuing in 
possession. 

(2) All the occasional lees {casuels) winch, imdei the name 
of qumt (fifth), uqmnt (twenty-fifth), frdzaim (tliiiteentli), 
his (dues on sales of inheiitance), lods et vmte^y midods^ 
redemptions, venterolles^ fehef^^ ulevomns^ pleas, and any 
other denominations whatsoever, are due on account of super- 
vening mutations in the property or the possession of a piece 
of land. 

(3) The lights of acafts (lights on succession), acapts in 
arrears {arrie re- acafts) and othei similar rights due on the 
mutation of the former lords.’’ 

On the other hand, the Assembly, on March 9, suppressed 
various rights of toll on the high roads, canals, &c., which were 
levied by the lords. But immediately afterwards they took 
care to add the following clause: 

It is not to be understood, however, that the National 
Assembly includes, as regards the present, in the suppression 
declared by the preceding article, the authorised toll-gates . . . 
See., and the duties mentioned in the article aforesaid which 
may ham been acquired as comfensationP This meant that many 
of the lords had sold or mortgaged certain of their rights ; 
or else, in cases of inheritance, the eldest son having succeeded 
to the estate or the chateaux, the others, more especially the 
daughters, received as compefisation certain rights of toll over 
the highways, the canals, or the bridges. In these cases, 
therefore, all the tights remained^ although recognised as being 
unjust, because, otherwise, it would have meant a loss to 
some members of noble or middle-dass families. 

Cases like these recurred all through the new feudal law. 
After each suppression of feudal right some subterfuge was 
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inserted to e¥ade it. So that the result would have been 
lawsuits without end. 

There was only one single point where the breath of the 
Revolution really made itself felt, and this was on the question 
of the tithes. It was decided that all tithes, ecclesiastical 
and enfeoffed (which means sold to the laity), should cease 
from January 1791. But here again the Assembly decreed 
that for the year 1790 they were to be paid to whom they 
were due, and in full.*'’ 

This is not all. They did not forget to impose penalties on 
those who might disobey this decree, and on opening the 
discussion of chap. iii. of the feudal law, the Assembly 
enacted : “ No municipality or administration of district or 
department shaE be able, on pain of nullity ani of being 
pQsemtei as a guilty farty and having io fay the damages^ as 
such^ to prohibit the collection of any of the seigniorial dues, of 
which fayment shall he asked under the pretext that they have 
been implicitly or explicitly suppressed without compensation,” 

There was nothing to fear from the officials of either the dis- 
tricts or the departments ; they were, especially the latter, body 
and soul with the lords and the middle-class landowners. But 
there were municipalities, espedaEy in the East of France, of 
which the revolutionists had taken possession, and these would 
tell the peasants that such and such feudal dues had been sup- 
pressed, and that, if the lords claimed them, they need not 
be paid. 

Now, under penalty of being themselves prosecuted or 
distrained upon, the municipal councillors of a village will 
not dare to say anything, and the peasant will have to pay, and 
they must distrain upon him. He wiE only be at liberty, if the 
payment was not due, to claim reimbursement later on from 
the lord, who, by that time, may have emigrated to Coblentz, 

This was introducing — ^as M, Sagnac has weE said — a terrible 
clause. The ftoof that the peasant no longer owed certain 
feudal dues, that they were personal, and not attached to 
the land — ^this proof, so difficult to make, rested with the 
peasant. If he did not make it, if he could not make it— as 
was nearly always the case— he had to pay! 
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lat tlie National Assembly, profiting by the 
a the peasant insurrections during the winter, 
laws which in reality gave a new legal basis 
stem. 

be believed that this is our own interpretation 
of the Assembly, it should be enough to refer 
he laws themsehes, or to what DaUoz says 
ut here is what is said about them by a modern 
Sagnac, whom it is impossible to accuse of 
ince he considers the abolition without re- 
e feudal rights, accomplished later on by the 
an “iniquitous and useless spoliation.*’ Let 
c M» Sagnac estimates the laws of March 1790.. 
: law,” he writes, “ weighs, with all its force, 
the Constituent Assembly, upon the new law 
)rkeci out. It is for the peasant— if he does 
' a tribute of forced labour, or to carry part 
) the landlord’s barn, or to leave his field in 
L work in his lord’s— it is for the peasant to 
his lord’s demand is iUegal. But if the lord 
ne right for forty years— no matter what was 

hc- dd system— this right becomes legal under 
205 
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tKe law of March 15. Possession is enough. It matters 
little what precisely is this possession, the legality of which 
the tenant denies : he will ha^e to pay all the same. And 
if the peasants, by their revolt in August 1789, have compelled 
the lord to renounce certain of his rights, or if they have 
bmned his title-deeds, it will suffice for him now to produce 
proof of possession during thirty years for these rights to be 
re-established.^^ * 

It is true that the new laws allowed the cultivator to purchase 
the lease of the land. But “ all these arrangements, undoubtedly 
favourable to one who owed the payment of red dues {droits 
w/r), were turned now against him,” says M. Sagnac ; because 
the important thing for him was, first of all, to pay only the 
legal dues, while now, if he could not show proof to the contrary, 
he had to acquit and redeem even the usurped rights.”! 

In other words, nothing could be redeemed unless all the 
dues were redeemed ; the dues for the possession of the land, 
retained by the law, and the personal dues which the law 
had abolished. 

Furthermore, we read what follows in the same author, 
otherwise so moderate in his estimations : 

The framework of the Constituent Assembly does not 
hold together. This Assembly of landlords and lawyers, by 
no means eager, despite their promises, to destroy completely 
the seigniorial and domanial system, after having taken care 
to preserve the more considerable rights [all those which had 
any real value], pushed their generosity so far as to permit 
redemption; but immediately it decrees, in fact, the im- 
possibility of that redemption. . , . The tiller of the soil had 
begged for reforms and insisted upon having them, or rather 
upon the registration in law of a revolution already made 
in his mind and inscribed—- -so at least he thought —in deeds ; 
but the men of law gave him only words. He felt that once 
more the lords had got the upper hand.” J 

Never did legislation unchain a greater indignation,” 

^ Pir. Sagaac, La UgislaUon ptvik ri*# frmpaiss (Paris, 

1898), pp. 105-106. 

f Sagaac, p. J Sagnac, p. lao. 
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continues M, Sagnac. On both sides people apparently 
decided to have no respect for it/’ ^ 

The lordsj feeling themselyes supported by the National 
Asssembly^ began^ therefore, angrily to exact all the feudal 
dues which the peasants had believed to be dead and biiiied* 
They claimed the payment of all arreais; w tits and summonses 
rained in thousands on the villages. 

The peasants, on their side, seeing that nothing was to 
be got from the Assembly, continued in certain distiicts to 
carry on the war against the lords. Many clikeaux were 
sacked or burned, while elsew^here the title-deeds were destroyed 
and the offices of the fiscal officials, the bailiffs and the recorders 
mj^ere pillaged or burnt. The insmrcction spread also west- 
ward, and in Brittany thirty-seven chateaux were burnt in the 
course of February 1790. 

But when the decrees of February to March 1790 became 
known in the country districts, the war against the lords 
became still more bitter, and it spread to regions which had 
not dared to rise the preceding summer. Thus, at the sitting 
of the Assembly on June 5, mention was made of risings in 
Bourbon-Lancy and the Charolais, where false decrees of the 
Assembly had been spread, and an agrarian law was demanded. 
At the session of June 2, r 'sports w^ere read about the in- 
surrections in the Bourbonnais, the Nivernais and the province 
of Berry. Several municipalities had proclaimed martial law ; 
there had been some killed and wounded. The brigands” 
had spread over the Campine, and at that very time they w'ere 
investing the town of Decize. Great excesses ” were also 
reported from the Limousin, where the peasants were asking 
to have the maximum price of grain fixed. fh project for 
re covering the lands granted to the lords for the last hundred and 
twenty years is one of the articles of their demandf^'^ says the 
report. The peasants evidently wanted to recover the 
communal lands of which the village communes had been 
robbed by the lords. 

Spurious decrees of the National Assembly wrere seen 
everywhere, In March and April 1790, several were circulated 

* Sagnac, p. 121, 
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in the proYinceSj ordering the people not to paj more than 
one sm for a pound of bread. The Revolution was thus 
getting ahead of the Convention, which did not pass the law 
of the Maximum until 1793. 

In August, the popular risings were still going on. For 
instance, in the town of Saint-Etienne-en-Forez, the people 
killed one of the monopolists, and appointed a new municL 
pality which was compelled to lov er the price of bread ; but 
thereupon the middle classes armed themselves, and arrested 
twenty-two rebels. This is a picture of what was happening 
more or less everywhere — not to mention the greater struggles 
at Lyons and in the South of France. 

But w^hat did the Assembly do ? Did they do justice to 
the peasants’ demands f Did they hasten to abolish without 
redemption those feudal rights, so hateful to those who 
cultivated the land, that they no longer paid them except 
under constraint i 

Certainly not ! The Assembly only voted new Draconian 
laws against the peasants. On June 2, 1790, the Assembly, 
informed and greatly concerned about the excesses which 
have been committed by troops of brigands and robbers” 
[for which read peasants ”] in the departments of the Cher, 
the Nievre and the Allicr, and are spreading almost into the 
Correze, enact measures against these “ promoters of disorder,” 
and render the communes jointly responsible for the violences 
committed. 

All those,” says Article t of this law, who stir up the 
people of the towns and the country to accomplish acts of 
violence and outrages against the properties, possessions and 
enclosures, or the life and safely of the citizens, the coEection 
of the taxes, the free sale and circulation of food-stuff s, are 
declared enemies of the Constitution, of the work of the 
National Assembly, of Nature, and of the King. Martial 
law will be proclaimed against them,” ^ 

A fortnight later, on June 18, the Assembly adopted a 
decree even stIU harsher. It deserves quotation. 

Ite first article declares that aE tithes, whether ecclesiastical 
* MoniteWf June 6. 
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or lajj Iiold good for payment during the piesent year only 
to those to whom the right belongs and in the muai manner. . . 
Whereupon the peasants, no doubt, asked if a neiv decree was 
not going to be passed by-and-by for yet another year or two 
— and so they did not pay. 

Accoiding to Article 2, those who owe payments in iieid- 
and land-produce {chamfart^ te'tnei^^ in cash, and 111 other 
dues payable m kind, which have not been suppressed without 
indemnity, will be held to pay them during the present year 
and the years following in the usual way ... in coiiformily 
with the decrees passed on March 3 and on May 4 last.’^ 

Article 3 declares that no one can, under pretext of litiga- 
tion, refuse to pay either the tithes or the dues on field- 
produce, &c. 

Above all, it was forbidden to give any trouble during 
the collecting ” of the tithes and dues. In the case of disordeily 
assemblies being formed, the municipality, by vktiie of the 
decree of Febiuary 20-23, naust proceed to take severe measures. 

This decree of February 20-23, 179^5 was very characteristic. 
It ordained that the municipality should intervene and pro- 
claim martial law whenever a disorderly assembly takes place. 
If they neglect to do this, the municipal officials w^erc to be 
held responsible for all injury suffered by the owners of the 
property. And not only the officials, but all the citizens 
being able to take part in the re-establishment of public order, 
the whole community shall be responsible for two-thirds of 
the damage done.’’ Each citizen shall be empowered to 
demand the application of martial law, and then only shall be 
be relieved of his responsibility. 

This decree would have been still worse if its support eis 
had not made a tactical error. Copying an English kw^, they 
wanted to introduce a clause which empowered the calling 
out of the soldiers or militia, and in such case “ royal dicta- 
ture^’ had to be proclaimed in the locality. The middle 
classes took umbrage at this clause, and after long discussions 
the task of proclaiming martial law, in support of one another, 
was left to the municipalities, without any declaration in the 
King’s name. Furthermore, the village communes were to 

o 
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be beld. responsible for any damages wbicli miglit accrue to 
the lords if they bad not shot or hanged in good time the 
peasants who refused to pay the feudal dues. 

The law of June i8, 1790, confirmed all this. All that had 
any real yalue in the feudal rights, all that could be represented 
by any kind of legal chicanery as attached to the possession 
of the land, was to be paid as before. And every one who 
refused was compelled by the musket or the gallows to accept 
these obligations. To speak against the payment of the feudal 
dues was held to be a crime, which called forth the death 
penalty, if martial law was proclaimed.^ 

Such was the bequest of the Constituent Assembly, of 
which we have been told so many fine things ; for everything 
remained in that state until 1792. The feudal laws were 
only touched to make clear certain rules for the redemption 
of the feudal dues, or to complain that the peasants were not 
willing to redeem anything,t or else to reiterate the threats 
against the peasants who were not paying.^ 

The decrees of February 1790 were aH that the Constituent 
Assembly did for the abolition of the odious feudal system, 
and it was not until June 1793? after the insurrection of May 
3 1, that the people of Paris compelled the Convention, in its 
“purified” form, to pronounce the actual abolition of the 
feudal lights. 

Let us, therefore, bear these dates well in mind. 

On August 4, 1789, — Abolition in principle of the feudal 
system ; abolition of personal mortmain, the game laws, and 
patrimonial justice. 

From August 5 to il. — Partial reconstruction of this system 
by acts which imposed redemption for all the feudal dues 
of any value -whatsoever. 

End of 1789 and 1790. — ^Expeditions of the urban munici- 

^ Daring tMs discnssioTi Robespierre uttered a very just saying 
wMch the revolutionists of all countries should remember : As for 
me, I bear witness/* he cried, that no revolutioxi has ever cost so 
little blood and cruelty/ * The bloodshed, Indeed* came later, through 
the counter-revolution, 
t Law of May 3 to 9, 1790. 
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paBties against the insurgent peasantry, and hangings of tiie 
same* 

February 1790. —Report of the Feudal Committee, stating 
that the peasant revolt was spreading, 

March and June 1790. — Draconian laws against the peasants 
who were not paying their feudal dues, or were preaching 
their abolition. The insurrections still spreading, 

June 1791:. — ^T'hese laws were confirmed once more. Re- 
action all along the line. The peasant insuiTeclioiis continuing. 

Only in July 1792, as we shall see, on the very eve of the 
invasion of the Tuileries by the people, and in August 1792, 
after the downfall of royalty, did the Assembly take the first 
decisive steps against the feudal rights. 

Lastly, it was only in August 1793, after the expulsion of 
the Girondins, that the definite abolition, without redemption, 
of the feudal rights was enacted. 

This is the true picture of the Revolution, 

One other question, of immense importance for the peasants, 
was clearly that of the communal lands. 

Everywhere, in the east, north-east and south-east of France, 
wherever the peasants felt themselves strong enough to do 
it, they tried to regain possession of the communal lands, 
of which the greater part had been taken away from them 
by fraud, or under the pretext of debt, with the help of the 
State, chiefly since the reign of Louis XIV,* Lords, clergy, 
monks and the middle-class men of both towns and rillages — 
all had had their share of them. 

There remained, however, a good deal of these lands still 
in communal possession, and the middle classes looked on 
them with greedy eyes. So the Legislative Assembly hastened 
to make a law, on August r, 1791, which authorised the sale 
of communal lands to private persons. This was to give a 
free hand for pilfering these lands. 

The Assemblies of the village communes were at that time, 
in virtue of the municipal law passed by the National Assembly 
in December 1789, composed exclusively of the middle-class 
Decree of 1669. 
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men of tlie village— of active citizem — that is, of the wealthier 
peasants^ to the exclusion of the poor householders* And 
these village assemblies were evidently eager to put up the 
communal lands for sale^ of which a large part could be 
acquired at a low price by the better-off peasants and faimers* 

As to the mass of the poor peasants, they opposed with all 
tbeir might the destruction of the collective possession of 
the land, as they are to-day opposing it in Russia* 

On the other hand, the peasants, both the rich and the 
poor, did all they could to regain possession of the communal 
lands for the villages ; the tvealthier ones in the hope of securing 
some part for themselves, and the poor in the hope of keeping 
these lands for the commune. All this, let it be well under- 
stood, offering an infinite variety of detail in different parts 
of France. 

It was, however, this re-taking by the commones of the 
communal lands of which they had been robbed in the course 
of two centuries, that the Constituent and the Legislative 
Assemblies, and even the National Convention, opposed up 
to June 1793. The King had to be imprisoned and executed, 
and the Girondm leaders had to be driven out of the Con- 
vention before it could be accomplished. 
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We have seen what the economic conditions in the villages 
were during the year 1790. They were such that if the 
peasant insurrections had not gone on, in spite of all, the 
peasants, freed in their persons, would have remained econO' 
mically under the yoke of the feudal system — as happened in 
Russia, where feudalism was abolished, in 1861, by law, and 
not by a revolution. 

Besides, all the foUtied work of the Revolution not only 
remained unfinished in 1790, but it actually suffered a complete 
set-back. As soon as the first panic, produced by the un- 
expected breaking' out of the people, had passed, the Court, 
the nobles, the rich men and the clergy promptly Joined 
together for the reorganisation of the forces of reaction. And 
soon they felt themselves so well supported and so powerful 
that they began to see whether it would not be possible to 
crush the Revolution, and to re-establish the Court and the 
nobility in their rights. 

All the historians undoubtedly mention this reaction ; but 
still they do not show all its depth and ail its extent. The 
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reality was that for two years, from the summer of 1790 to 
the summer of 1792, the whole woik of the Revolution was 
suspended. People were asking if it was the Revolution 
which was going to get the upper hand or the counter-revo- 
lution. The beam of the balance wavered between the two. 
And it was in utter despair that the revolutionist “leadeis 
of opinion decided at last, in June 1792, once more to appeal 
to popular insurrection. 

Of course it must be recognised that while the Constituent 
Assembly, and after it the Legislative, opposed the revolutionary 
abolition of the feudal rights and popular revolution altogether, 
they nevertheless accomplished an immense work for the 
destruction of the powers of the King and the Court, and 
for the creation of the political power of the middle classes. 
And when the legislators in both these Assemblies undertook 
to express, in the form of laws, the new Constitution of the 
Third Estate, it must be confessed that they went to woik 
with a certain energy and sagacity. 

They knew how to undermine the power of the nobility 
and how to expiess the lights of the citizen in a middle-class 
Constitution. They worked out a local self-government 
which was capable of checking the governmental centralisation, 
and they modified the laws of inheritance so as to democratise 
property and to divide it up among a greater number of 
peisons. 

They destroyed for ever the political distinctions between 
the various orders — clergy, nobility, Third Estate, which 
for that time was a very great thing ; we have only to remember 
how slowly this is being done in Germany and Russia. They 
abolishedaUthetitlesof the nobility and the countless privileges 
which then existed, and they laid the foundations of a more 
equal basis for taxation. They avoided also the formation of 
an Upper Chamber, which would have been a stronghold for 
the aristocracy. And by the departmental law of December 
1789, they did something which helped on the Revolution 
enormously : they abolished every representative of the central 
authority in the provinces. 

Lastly, they took away from the Church her rich possessions, 
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and tiiej made the members of the clergy simple functional ies 
of the State. The army was reorganised ; so were the courts oi 
justice. The election of judges was left to the people. And 
in ail these reforms the middle-class legislatois avoided tou 
much centiaiisation. In short, judged from ihe legisLuhc 
point of view, they appear to have been clever, eiieigetic men, 
and we find in their work certain elementb of repubikaii 
democratism, and a tendency towaxds local autonomy, which 
the advanced parties of the present day do not sufficiently 
appreciate. 

However, in spite of all these laws, nothing was yet done. 
The reality was not on the same level as the theory^ for the 
simple reason that there lies always an abyss between a law 
which has just been fromulgated and its f tactual carrying out 
m life — a reason which is usually oveilooked by those who 
do not thoroughly understand from their own experience the 
working of the machinery of State. 

It is easy to say: “The property of the religious bodies 
shall pass into the hands of the Staie.’^ But how is that to be 
put into effect ? Who will go, for example, to the Abbey of 
Saint Bernard at Clairvaux, and tell the abbot and the monks 
that they have to go ? Who is to drive them out if they do 
not go ? Who is to prevent th em from coming back to-morrow, 
helped by all the pious folk in the neighbouring villages, and 
from chanting the mass in the abbey ? Who is to organise 
an effective sale of their vast estates ? And finally, wdio will 
turn the fine abbey buildings into a hospital for old men, as 
was actually done later on by the revolutionary govern- 
ment f We know, indeed, that if the “ sections ” of Paris had 
not taken the sale of the Church lands into their hands, 
the law concerning these sales would never have begun to 
take effect. 

In 1790, 1791, 1792, the old regime was still there, intact, 
and ready to be reconstituted in its entirety' — with but slight 
modifications-— just as the Second Empire of Napoleon III. 
was ready to come back to life at any moment in the days of 
Thiers and MacMahon. The dergy, the nobility, the old 
officialism, and above all the old spirit, were all ready to lift 
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up their heads again^ and to clap int<^ ^ ^Eose who had dared 
to put on the tri-colour sash. Ti watching for the 

opportunity ; they were preparing Moreover the new 

Directories {ilrectoires) of the de'-P‘UrtnientS5 established by 
the Revoiiitioiij but drawn from t wealthy class^ were the 
fr*imt\vorkj always ready for the r '"^‘“^s^^ihhshment of the old 
They were the citadels counter-revolution. 

Both the Constituent and the legislative Assembly had 
ccilaiiily drawn up a number of of which people admire 

the lucidity and st)ie to this 6.C I but neverthelessj the 
greater mai’ority of these laws re a dead letter. It 

mu^t not be forgotten that for than rwo-thirds of the 

fundamental laws made between ^7^9 ^793 attempt 

wan even made to put them into execution. 

The lart is, that it is not enoug?^h to make a new law. It 
is necessary also, nearly always, to f'rcate the mechanism for 
its application ; and as soon as t he new Lw strikes at any 
vested interest, some sort of re’«s^'^Jntionary organisation is 
iisnaily required in order to apply this law to life, with all its 
consequences. We have only to tiiink of the small results 
prodiK ed by the laws of the Conveic'itioii concerning education, 
which all remained a dead letter. 

To-day even, in spite of the present bureaucratic con- 
centration and the armies of officials who converge towards 
their centre at Paris, we see tiui t every new law, however 
trifling it may be, takes years bef<*/re it passes into life. And 
again, how often it becomes cfJ^pletely mutilated in its 
application ! But at the time of the Great Revolution this 
bureaucratic mechanism did not exist; it took more than 
fifty years for its actual developrrient. 

How then could the laws of the A ssembly enter into everyday 
life without a revolution hy deed being nmmplished in every 
town, in every village, in each of the thirty-six thousand 
communes all over France. 

Yet such was the blindness of th ^ middle-class revolutionists 
that, on the one hand, they took €2very precaution to prevent 
the people-^the poor people, who alone were throwing them- 
selves with all their heart into the Revolution— from having 
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too much share in the direction of communal affairs^ and on 
the other hand, they opposed with aU their might the breaking- 
ont and the successful carrying-through of the Revolution in 
every town and village. 

Before any vital work could result from the decrees of the 
Assembly, disorder was wanted. It was necessary that in every 
little hamlet, men of action, the patriots who hated the oM 
regime^ should seize upon the municipality ; that a revolution 
should be made in that hamlet ; that the whole order of life 
should be turned upside down; that all authority should be 
ignored ; that the revolution should be a social one, if they 
wished to bring about the folitical revolution. 

It was necessary for the peasant to take the land and begin 
to plough it without waiting for the orders of some authority, 
ivhich orders evidently would never have been given. It 
was necessary for an entirely new life to begin in the village. 
But without disorder, without a great deal of social disorder, 
this could not be done. 

Now it was precisely this disorder the legislators wanted 
to prevent. 

Not only had they eliminated the people from the ad- 
ministration, by means of the municipal law of December 
1789, which placed the administrative pow^'er in the hands of 
the active citizens only, and under the name of passive citizens 
excluded from it all the poor peasants and nearly all the 
workers in towns. And not only did they Band over ail the 
provincial authority to the middle classes : they also armed 
these middle classes with the most terrifying powers to prevent 
the poor folk from continuing their insurrections. 

And yet it was only these insurrections of the poor people 
which later on permitted them to deal mortal blows at the 
old regime in 1792 and 1793.^ 

* It is interesting to read in M. Anlard’s Htstoire pohtigiie de ia 
Rivolution frangmse (and edition, Paris, 1903) tiie pages 55 to 60, in 
which he shows how the Assembly laboured to prevent the power 
tailing into the hands of the people. The remarks of this writer, 
concerning the law of October 14. 1790, prohibiting the assembling 
of the citizens of the communes to discuss their affairs more than once 
a year for the elections, are very true. 
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Altogether the Revolution appeared at this period under 
the following aspect : The peasants realised that nothing was 
pel done. The abolition of the fersonal services had onlp 
awakened their hopes, and thep claimed now the abolition of 
their economic servitude, for good, and without redemption. 
Besides, thep wanted to regain possession of their communal 
lands. 

What thep had alreadp gained, here and there, in 1789, bp 
means of their insurrections, thep wanted to keep, and to have 
their gains sanctioned bp the National Assembly. And what 
they had not pet succeeded to obtain, thep wanted to have 
wdlhout falling under the thunders of the martial law. 

But these two wants of the people the middle classes opposed 
with all their might. Thep had taken advantage of the revolts 
against feudalism to begin their first attack on the power 
of the King, the nobles and the dergy. But as soon as a 
first outline of a middie-class Constitution had been worked 
out and accepted bp the King — ^with every scope for the 
violation of it— the middle classes halted, terrified at the 
rapid conquests made bp the spirit of revolution in the hearts 
of the people, 

Thep knew, moreover, that the landed property of the 
nobility was going to pass into their hands ; and thep wanted 
to have that property intact, with all the additional revenues 
that .stood for the ancient feudal services transformed into 
payments in money. Some dap, later on, thep would see if 
it woxJd not be advantageous to abolhh the rest of these dues, 
and then it would be done legally, methodically,” and in 
order.” Because if disorder be tolerated, who knows where 
the people would stop 1 Were they not alreadp talking of 

equality,” of agrarian law,” of equalisation of fortunes,” 
of farms not exceeding a hundred and twenty acres ” I 

As to the towns and the artisans, and the entire working 
population of the cities, the same thing was going on as in 
the villages. The guilds and corporations of which royalty 
had contrived to make so many instruments of oppression 
had been abolished. The survivals of the feudal system which 
stiE existed, in the towns as in the country, had been sup- 
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pr»ed since the popular insurrections of the summer of 
1789. The manorial courts had disappeared and the judges 
were elected by the people and taLen fiom the piopcrlied 
iniddie class. 

But after all this did not really mean inncli. Work was 
slack and bread was selling at famine prices. The great mass 
of the workers would indeed have waited patiently if only 
there was a chance of the reign of Liberty^ Equality and 
Fraternity being established. But as that was not being done, 
they lost patience. The workers began to demand that 
the Commune of Paris, like the municipalities of Rouen, 
Nancy and Lyons, and elsewhere, should take charge of the 
victualling so as to sell the wheat and the rye at cost price. 
They demanded that maximum prices for the sale of the 
bread-stuffs should be established, and that sumptuary laws 
should be made, so that the rich might be taxed by a forced and 
progressive tax. But then the middle classes, who had armed 
themselves since 1789, while the passive citizens had been 
disarmed, came forth, unfurled the red flag, and bidding the 
people disperse, they shot those who did not obey at once. 
This was done in Paris, as it was very nearly everywhere else 
throughout France. 

The progress of the Revolution was thus stopped* Royalty 
began to revive. The emigrant nobles at Coblentz, Turixi 
and Mitau rubbed their hands. They plucked up courage 
and indulged in wild speculation. From the summer of 1790 
until June 1792, the counter-revolution had every reason to 
believe that it would soon be victorious. 

It was quite natural, after all, that such an important 
revolution as that which had been accomplished between 
1789 and 1793 should have its periods of check and even of 
recoil. The forces at the disposal of the old regime were 
immense, and having experienced a first defeat, they could 
not but try to reconstitute themselves, in order to set up a 
barrier in opposition to the new spirit. There was therefore 
nothing unforeseen in the wave of reaction which appeared 
in 1790, But if this reaction was so strong that it could last 
until June 1792, and if, in spite of all the crimes of the Court, 
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it became so powerful that in 1791 the whole Revolution was 
set back^ this was because the middle classes had joined hands 
with the nobility and the clergy who had rallied round the 
banner of royalty. The new force constituted by the Revo- 
lution itself — the middle classes — brought their business 
ability, tlieii love of order ” and of property, and their 
hatred of popular tumult to lend support to the forces of the 
old regime. Moreover, the majority of the “intellectuals,” 
in whom the people had put their trust, as soon as they per- 
ceived the first glimmer of a rising, turned their backs on the 
masses, and hurried into the ranks of the defenders of “ older ” 
to join them in keeping down the people and in opposing 
the popular tendencies towards equality. 

Reinforced in this fashion, the counter-revolutionists 
succeeded so well, that if the peasants had not continued 
their risings in the provinces, and if the people in the towns, 
on seeing the foreigners invading France, had not risen again 
during the summer of 1792, the progress of the Revolution 
would have been stopped, without anything lasting having 
been eSected. 

Altogether, the situation was very glooiny in 1790, “ A 
plutocracy is already established shamelessly,” wTOte Loustallot 
on November 28, 1789, in the Revolutim de Paris, Who 
knows if it is not already a treasonable crime to say, 
“ The nation is the sovereign.” ^ But since then reaction 
had gained a good deal of ground, and it was still visibly 
progressing. 

In his great work upon the political history of the Great 
Revolution, M* Aulard has described at some length the 
opposition that the idea of a republican form of government 
encountered among the middle classes and the “ intellectuals ” 

the period — ^even when the abolition of monarchy was 
•rendered unavoidable by the treacheries of the Court and the 
monarchists. In fact, while in 1789 the revolutionists had 
acted as if they wished to get rid of royalty altogether, a 

* Anted, Misfotre poUtigue 4 e l&> M^poluHon ffBupmse^ p. 72. A 
detailed analysis of wiat had been done by the Assembly against the 
spirit of democracy will be found ia Aulard, 
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decidedlf monarchical movement began now, among these 
very revolutionists, in proportion as the constitutional power 
of the Assembly was asserted."’^ Even more may be said* 
After October 5 and 6, 1789, especially after the flight of the 
King in June 1791, every time that the people displayed 
themselves as a revolutionary force, the middle classes and 
the leaders of opinion of the Revolution became more 
and more monarchical. 

That is a very important fact ; but neither must it be for- 
gotten that the essential thing for both middle class and 
intellectuals was the preservation of property/’ as they used 
to say in those days. We see, in reality, this question of the 
maintenance of froferty running like a black thread all through 
the Revolution up to the fall of the Girondins.t It is also 
certain that if the idea of a Republic so greatly frightened 
the middle classes, and even the ardent Jacobins (while the 
Cordeliers accepted it willingly), it was because the popular 
masses linked it with that of equality^ and this meant for 
them equality of fortune and the agrarian law — that is, the 
ideal of the Levellers, the Communists, the Expropriators, 
the Anarchists ’’ of the period. 

It was therefore chiefly to prevent the people from attacking 
the sacrosanct principle of property that the middle classes 
were anxious to put a check on the Revolution. After October 
1789, the Assembly had passed the famous martial law which 
permitted the shooting of the peasants in revolt, and later 
on, in July 1791, the massacre of the people of Paris. They 
put obstacles also in the way of the men of the people coming 

^ Among others, a very infcerestmg instance of this may be found in 
the letters of Madame Jnllien (de la Drome) : I am cured, therefore, 
of my Roman fever, which did not, however, go as far as republicanism 
for fear of civil war. I am shut up with animals of all sorts in the 
sacred Ark of the Constitution. . . . One is somewhat of a Huron 
squaw (North American Indian) when playing the Spartan or Roman 
woman in Paris/" Elsewhere she asks her son : Tel! me if the 
Jacobins have become Feuillants "" (the Club of the Feuillants was 
the monarchist club). Journal d*une bourgeoise pendant la MvoluHont, 
published by Edouard Locki'oy, Paris, 1881, and edition, pp. 51, 32, 35. 

t Marat alone had dared to put in his newspaper the following 
epigraph : Ut redeat miseris aheaf fortuna superhsl* (May fortune 
desert the rich and come back to the poor.) 
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to Paris for the Fete oi the Federation^ 
they took a series of measures against 
societies which gave strength to the pc 
at the risk of killing, in so doing, wha 
of their own power. 

Since the fiisl ontbrealis of the Revc 
of political associations had spuing i 
France. It was not only the piimary 
continuing to meet ; it was not only 
societies, branches of the parent soc 
the sections chiefly, the Popular Socle 
Socle ties, which came into existence sj: 
without the least foimality; it w 
committees and local powers — almost i 
ting themselves for the royal authority, 
spread among the people the idea 
means of a revolution. 

Therefoic Lhe middle classes eagei 
to the task of crushing, paralysing, oi 
these thousands of local centres, and t 
that the monarchists, the clergy, and ' 
more to get the upper hand in the t 
more than half of France. 

Presently they resorted to judicial 
January 1790, Necker obtained an order 
who had openly espoused the cause of 1 
classes. Fearing a popular outbreak, • 
infantry and cavalry to arrest the people^ 
press was smashed, and Marat, at the 1 
lution, was forced to take refuge in 
returned, four months after, he had to 
time, and in December 1791 he had 
once more. 

In short, the middle classes and the 
defenders of property, did so much to ci 
ment that they stopped the Revolut 
iS middle-dass authority constituted i 
the King was seen to recover its youth] 
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Tke true Revolutioiij an enemy to licence^ grows stronger 
every day,"’ wrote tbe monarchist, Mallet du Pan, in June 
1790. And so it was. Three monihs later, the coiinter- 
revoiiation felt itself already so powerful that it strewed the 
streets of Nancy with corpses. 

At first, the levolntioRary spirit had touched the army 
but little, composed, as it then was, of mei cenaries, partly 
foreign—eitlier Germans or Siviss. But it penetrated by 
degrees. The Fhc of the Federation, to which delegates 
from the soldiers had been invited to take part as citizens, 
helped in this, and in the course of the month of August, a 
spirit of discontent began to show itself a little everyw^here, 
but especially in the eastern garrisons, in a series of movements 
among the soldiers. They wanted to compel their oificers to 
give an account of the sums which had paf>sed through their 
hands, and to male restitution of what had been withheld 
from the soldiers. These sums w^ere enormous. In the regi- 
ment of Beauce they amounted to more than 240,000 livres, 
and from 100,000 even to two millions in other garrisons. 
The ferment went on growing; but, as might be expected 
of men brutalised by long service, part of them remained 
faithful to the officers, and the counter-revolutionists took 
advantage of this to provoke conflicts and sanguinary quarrels 
between the soldiers themselves. Thus, at LiUe, four regi- 
ments fought among themselves — ^royalists against patriots — 
and left fifty dead and w^ounded on the spot. 

It is highly probable that, tlic royalist plots having redoubled 
in activity since the end of 1789, especially among the oificers 
of the Army of the East, commanded by Bouille, it fell in 
with the fdam of the conspirators to take advantage of the 
first outbreak of the soldiers by drowning it in Hood, thus 
helping the royalist regiments to rcinain faithful to their 
commanders. 

The occasion was soon found at Nancy. 

The National Assembly, on hearing of the agitation among 
the soldiers, passed, on August 6, 1790, a law, which diminished 
the effectives in the army and forbade the deliberate asso- 
ciations^^ of the soldiexs in ihe service, but at the same time 
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ordered also the money accounts to be rendered without delay 
by the officers to tlieir respective regiments. 

As soon as this decree became known at Nancy on the 9tli5 
the soldiers^ chiefly the Swiss of the Chat earn ieux regiment, 
made up mainly of men from the cantons of Vaud and Geneva, 
demanded the accounts from their officers. They carried 
off the pay-chest of their regiment and placed it in the safe 
keeping of their own sentinels ; they threatened their officers 
\\ith violence, and sent eight delegates to Paris to plead their 
cause before the National Assembly. The massing of Austrian 
troops on the frontier helped to increase the disturbance. 

The Assembly, meanwhile, acting on false reports sent up 
from Nancy, and incited by the Commandant of the National 
Guard, Lafayette, in whom the middle class had full confidence, 
voted on the i6th a decree condemning the soldiers for their 
breach of discipline, and ordering the garrisons of the National 
Guard of the Meurthe department to ‘‘^repress the authors 
of the rebellion.” Their delegates were arrested, and Lafayette, 
on his part, ssued a circular summoning the National Guards 
from the towns nearest Nancy to take arms against the revolted 
garrison in that town. 

At Nancy itself, however, everything seemed as if it were 
going to pass off peaceably, the majoiity of the men who 
had rebelled having even signed deed of repentance.” 
But apparently that was not what the royalists wanted.* 

Bouille set out from Metz on the 28th, at the head of three 
thousand faithful soldiers, with the firm intention of dealing 
the rebels the crushing blow desired by the Court. 

The double-dealing of the Direct 01 y of the department 
helped BoiiiI 14 snd while everything could yet be arranged 
peacefully, Bouille offered the garrison quite impossible 
conditions, and immediately attacked it. His soldiers com- 

* Vide Gmnds dHatls par pieces authenkques de raffaire de Nmcy 
(Pans# 1790) ; DStml tris emst des ravages commas . . • Namf 
(Pans, 1790J ; Relation de ce qm s'est pa$$^ d Nancy h 31 mit 
1790 ; I4 sens commun du bonhomme Richard sur f affaire de Nancy 
(pfiiladelpliie (?)), ran second de la hberU frangaise, and other pamphlets 
in the rich collection at the British Museum, voL mi, pp. 326, 327, 328, 
963. 
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mitted the most frightful carnage, they killed the citizens as 
well as the rebelious soldiers, and plundered the houses* 
Three thousand coipses strewed the streets of Nancy as 
the outcome of the fight, and after that came the ^Hegal” 
reprisals. Thirty-two rebels were executed by being broken 
on the wheel, and forty-one were sent to penal servitude. 

The King at once expressed his approval by letter of the 
splendid behaviour of M. Bouille ” ; the National Assembly 
thanked the assassins ; and the municipality of Paris hel d a 
funeral service in honour of the conquerors who had fallen 
in the battle. No one dared to protest, Robespierre no 
more than the others. Thus ended the year 1790, Armed 
reaction was uppermost. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


THE FLIGHT OF THE KING— REACTION— END OF 
THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 

June 21, 1791 — Royalist plot — Flight to Varonnes— Drouet 
pursues Kmg — Decision of people — Effect of this decision — 
France without a King — Middle classes recant — Causes of their 
leaction — King declared re-established — Massacie of repub- 
licans — Danton escapes to England —Robert, Marat and Feron 
go into hiding— Elecloial rights of people fiirihir restneied 
—King takes oath to Constitution — Constituent Assembly dis- 
solved — Legislative Assembly obtains power — Views of Marat 
and Desmoulins — Reaction continues — ^Treason in the air 

Thf Great Revolution is full of events, tragic in the highest 
degree. The taking of the Bastille, the march of the women 
on Veisailies, the attack on the Tuileiies, the execution of the 
King, have resounded all over the world — we were taught 
the dates of them in our childhood. Howe’irer, there are also 
other dates, which are often forgotten, but have an equallf 
great significance, as they sum up the meaning of the Revolution 
at a given moment, and its further progress. 

Thus, as regal ds the downfall of monarchy, the most sig- 
nificant moment of the Revolution — the moment that most 
clearly sums up its first part and gives, moreover, to all its 
further progress a certain popular character^ — is June 21, 1791 ; 
that memorable night when some obscure men of the people 
arrested the fugitive King and his family at Varennes, just 
as they were about to cross the frontier and to throw themselves 
into the arms of the foreigner. On that night royalty was 
wrecked in France. And from that night the people entered 
upon the scene, thrusting the politicians into the background. 

The episode is well known. A plot had been formed in 
Paris to enable the King to escape, and to get him across tfie 
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frontier^, where he was to put himself at the head of the imlgrh 
and the German armies. The Court had been concocting 
this plot since September 1789, and it appeiis that I.afayette 
was aware of it.’^ 

That the royalists should have seen in this escape the means 
of placing the King in safety, and of cmsliing the Revolution 
at the same time, was but natural. But many of the i evo- 
lutionists among the middle classes also favoured the plan : 
once the Bouibons were out of Fiance, they thought, Philippe, 
Duke of Orleans, would be put on the throne and he could 
be made to grant a middle-class Constitution, without hiving 
any need of assistance fiom the always dangerous popiilai 
risings. 

The people frustrated this plot. 

An unknown man, Diouct, ex-postmaster, lecognised the 
King as he passed through a village. But the royal carnage 
was already off at full speed. Losing no lime, Diouet and 
one of his friends, Guillaume, set off at once, in the dark, in 
hot pursuit after the carriage. The forests along the road 
were, they knew, scoured by hussars who had come to meet 
the royal fugitives at Pont-de-Somme-Vesle, but not seeing the 
carriage and fearing the hostility of the people had retreated 
into the woods. Drouet and Guillaume managed, how’^ever, 
to avoid these patrols by following paths known to themselves, 
but did not overtake the royal carriage until Varennes, where 
an unexpected delay had detained it — ^the relay of horses and 
the hussars not having been met at the exact place which 
had been appointed. There, Drouet, getting a little ahead, 
had just time to run to the house of a friendly innkeeper. 

You are a good patriot, are you I should think so ! ” 

« Very well then, let us arrest the Kingd^ 

Then, without making any noise, they blocked, first of all, 
the road for the heavy royal carriage, by placing across the 
bridge over the Aire a cart laden with furnitiue, which they 
found there by chance. After that, followed bj four 01 five 

^ Ib the letter of the Count d’Estaing to the Queen, of which the 
rough draft, found afterwards, was published in the Htstotre de hi. 
MmlvUon.'hythe D$u?c am%s de U hbsrtif 1793, vol. iii. pp 1Q1*-I04. Al$o 
Pane* ^^32, yoi ul fp. 
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cid^eas armed witli muslets, they stopped the fugitives, just 
as their carriage, coming down from the upper town tomards 
the bridge, was passing under the archway of the church of 
Saint Gencoalt.^ 

Drouet and his friends made the travellers alight despite 
their protestations and, while waiting for the municipality 
to verify their passports, made them go into the bacl-parlour 
of Sauce, the grocer. Tliere, the King, being openly recognised 
by a judge residing at Vaiennes, was compelled to abandon 
his character of servant to “ Madame Korif ” (the passport 
obtained for the Queen from the Russian ambassador bore 
that name) and with his usual duplicity began to plead the 
dangers to which his family was exposed in Paris from the 
Duke of Orleans, to excuse his flight. 

Bat the people of Varennes were in no wise deceived. 
They understood at once the King’s stratagems. The tocsin 
was rung, and the alarm rapidly spread in the night from 
Varennes, all round to the country villages, whence there 
came flocking on every side peasants armed with hay-forks 
and sticks. They guarded the King until day broke, two 
peasants, hayToik in hand, acting as sentinels. 

Thousands upon thousands of peasants from the neighbour- 
ing villages flocked now on the road leading from Varennes 
to Palis, and these crowds entirely paralysed the hussars and 

It seems most probable, according to authentic documents collected 
and analysed by M. G» Lenotre (Le Drame de Vwennii*, Ju%n 1791, 
Pans, 1905, pp. 1 et seq.), and a pamphlet, Rapport $,ommmre et 
emet de ParfesMion du rot d Varemes, prh Clermont, by Bayon (Collec- 
tion ol the British Mnseum, F* S93, 1 3), that Drouet had at first only 
suspicions concerning the traveEers, that he had hesitated and only 
dashed through the woods in pursuit after liis suspicions had been 
confirmed by Jean de Lagny. This boy of thirteen, wlio was the son 
of the postmaster at Chaatrix, J. B. Lagny, arrived at Samte-Mene-* 
houH, having ridden full speed, bringing the order for the arrest ol 
the royal carriage, signed by Bayon, one of the volunteers who were 
sent from Pans in pursuit of the King. Bayon having covered thirty- 
five leagues m six hours, by changing horses ten times, was probably 
quite exhausted, and halting for a moment at Chantrix* he hurried 
ofi a courier before him. It is also highly probable that Louis XVL 
had been already recognised at Chantnx by Gabriel Valet, who had 
just married one of J. B. Xagnys daughters, and who had been in 
Pans during the Mte of the Federation. This Vallet drove the royal 
carnage as far as Ch&lons, where he oertainiy did not keep the secret. 
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dragoons of Bouillc, in wEom the King had put his tiiist foi 
escape. At Saint e-Menehould the tocsin was rung immediatelj 
after the departure of the royal carriage ; and it was the same 
at Clermont-en-Argonne. At Sainte-Menehould the people 
even disarmed the dragoons, who had come to form an escort 
for the King, and then fraternised with them. At Varennes 
the sixty German hussars, under the command of sub-lieutenant 
Rohrig, who had come to escort the King until he would be 
met by Bouiile, and who had posted themselves in the lower 
town on the other side of the Aire, scarcely showed themselves. 
Their officer disappeared without any one ever knowing 
what had become of him, and the men, after drinking all day 
with the inhabitants, who did not abuse them, but won them 
over to their cause in a brotherly way, took no further interest 
in the King. They were soon shouting Five la Nation / 
as they drank, while the whole town, roused by the tocsin, 
was crowding into the neighbourhood of Sauce’s shop. 

The approaches to Varennes were barricaded to prevent 
Bouille’s uhlans from entering the town. And as soon as day 
dawned, the cry of the crowd was To Paris ! To Paris 1 ” 

These cries became even more menacing, when, about ten 
o’clock in the morning, the two commissioners — despatched 
on the morning of the 21st, one by Lafayette and the other 
by the Assembly, to stop the King and his family — arrived 
at Varennes. Let them set out. They must set out. We 
shall drag them into the carriage by force ! ” shouted the 
peasants, growing furious when they saw Louis XVI. trying 
to gain time in expectation of the arrival of Bouiile and his 
uhlans. The King and his family had to obey, and after 
having destroyed the compromising papers which they carried 
with them in the carriage, they saw that there was nothing 
left to do but begin their return to Paris. 

The people took them back to Paris as prisoners. All was 
over with royalty. It was covered with opprobrium. 

On July 14, 1789, royalty had lost its fortress, but it had 
retained its moral force, its prestige* Three months later, on 
October 6, the King became the hostage of the Revolution, 
but the monarchical principle was still firm. Louis XVL, 
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aiound i/vhoiii the propertied classes had rallied, was still 
powerful. The Jacobms themselves dared not attack liinn 
Bill on that night, when the King, disguised as a servant, 
pissed the night in the back-parlour of a village grocer, elboi/ved 
by* “paliiots^’ and lighted by a candle stuck in a lantein— 
that night when the tocsin was lung to prevent the King 
Lorn betraying the nation, and the peasant crowds brought 
him back as piisoner to the people of Paris — ^that night royalty 
ivas w reeled foi even The King, who had been in olden times 
the symbol of national unity, lost now his right to be so regarded 
by becoming the symbol of an international union of tyrants 
against the peoples. All the thiones of Europe felt the shock. 

Moreover, on that same night, the people entered the political 
arena, to force the hand of the political leaders. The ex- 
postmaster Drouet, who, on his o-wn initiative, stopped the 
King and thus frustrated the deep-laid plots of politicians ; 
this villager, who, obeying his own impulse at dead of night, 
urged his horse and made him gallop over hills and dales in 
pursuit of the secular traitor — the King — ^is a symbol of the 
people who fiom that day, at every critical juncture of the 
Revolution, took the lead and dominated the politician* 

Tlie invasion of the Ttiilerics by the people on June 20, 1792, 
the march of the faubourgs of Paris against the Tuileries on 
August 10, 1792, the dethronement of Louis XVL with all 
its consequences — all these great events were to follow each 
other now, as a historic necessity. 

I'he King^s intention, when he tried to escape, was to put 
Mmaclf at the head of the army commanded by Boiiille, rind 
suppoited by a Geiman army, to march on Paris. Once the 
capital should be reconquered, we know exactly what the 
royalists intended to do. They were going to arrest all the 
patriots the pioscription lists were already drawn up. 
Some of them would have been executed, and the others 
deported or imprisoned. All the decrees voted by the Assembly 
for the establishment of the Constitution or against the 
clergy were going to be abolished; the ancient regime^ with its 
orders and its classes, was to be re-established ; the mailed 
fist would have been re-introduced, and, by means of summary 
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executions, the tithes, the feudal laws, the game laws, and 
all the feudal rights of the old regime would hate been 
rcinstituted. 

Such was the plan of the loyalists; they did not trouble 
to conceal it. just wait, you gentlemen patiiots,” said they, 
to whoever would listen to them, ^^soon you will pay foi 
your crimes.” 

The people, as we have said, frustiated this plan. The 
King, arrested at Varennes, was brought back to Paris and 
placed under the guardianship of the patriots of the faubourgs. 

One might think that now was the time for the Revolution 
to pursue its logical development with giant strides. The 
King^ treachery having been proved, were they not going 
to proclaim his dethronement, overthrow the old feudal 
institutions and inaugurate the democratic republic ? 

But nothing of the sort happened. On the contiary, it 
was reaction that triumphed definitely a few weeb after the 
King's flight to Varennes, and the middle classes handed over 
to royally a new patent of immunity. 

The people had grasped at once the situation. It was 
evident that the King could not be left on the throne. Re- 
instated in his palace, would he not resume all the more 
actively the web of his conspiracies and plots with Austria 
and Prussia ? Since he had been prevented from leaving 
France, he would doubtless the more zealously hasten the 
foreign invasion. Thio was obvious, the more so as he had 
learned nothing by his Vaiennes adventure. He continued 
to refuse his signature to the decrees directed against the 
clergy, and the pierogatives of the nobles. Evidently the 
only possible solution was to declare his dethronement without 
fuilher delay. 

This is how the people of Paris and a large part of the 
provinces understood the situation. At Paris they began, 
the day after June 21, to demolish the busts of Louis XVL 
and to efface the royal inscriptions. The crowd rushed into 
the Tuileries, openly inveighing against royalty and demanding 
the dethronement. When the Duke of Orleans took his drive 
through the streets of Paris, with a smile on his lips, believing 
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as he did that he would pick up a ciown tliere^ people turned 
their backs on hmi : they did not want any King. The 
Coideliers openly demanded the republic and signed an address 
in which they declared themselves to be all against the King 
--all tyrannicides.” The municipal body of Pans issued a 
similar deckratioii. The sections of Paris proclaimed their 
permanence; the woollen caps and the men with pikes le- 
appeaied m the streets ; eveiy one felt that it was the eve 
of another July 14. The people of Paris were, in fact, ready 
to rise foi the definite ovei throw of royalty. 

The National Assembly, under the pressure of the popular 
mo'vement, \^ent ahead : they acted as if there was no longer 
a King. Had he not, in effect, abdicated by his flight ? 
They seized the executive power, gave orders to the ministers 
and took over the diplomatic correspondence. For about a 
fortnight France existed without any King. 

But then the middle classes suddenly changed their mind ; 
they recanted, and set themselves m open opposition to the 
republican movement. The attitude of the As..tmbly changed 
in the same way. While all the populai and fraternal societies 
declared themselves in favour of dethronement, the Jacobin 
Club, composed of the middle-class statists, repudiated the 
idea of a republic, and declared for the maintenance of a 
constitutional monarchy, The word republic frightened 
the haughty Jacobins,” said Real from the platform of their 
club. The most advanced among them, including Robespierre, 
were afraid of compromising themselves : they did not dare to 
deckle for dethronement, they said it was calumny when 
they were called republicans. 

The Assembly which were so decidedly anti-royalist on 
June 22, now suddenly reversed their decisions, and on July 
15 they published in gieat haste a decree which declaied the 
King to be blameless and pronounced against his dethronement ; 
and therefore against the republic. Thenceforth, to demand 
a republic became a crime. 

What had happened during those twenty days that the 
leaders should have tacked so suddenly and formed the reso- 
lution of keeping Louis XVI. on the throne ? Had he shown 
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any signs of repentance ? Had he given any pledges of sub- 
mission to the Constitution f No^ nothing of the kind ! 
The explanation lies in the fact that the middle-class leaders 
had again seen the spectre which had haunted them since 
July 14 and October 6 ^ 1789 : the fusing of the feople/ The 
men with the pikes were out in the stieets and the provinces 
seemed ready to rise, as in the month of August 17S9. 
Thousands of peasants weie hastening from their villages^ at 
the sound of the tocsm, on the road to Pails, and bringing 
the King back to the capital ; the mere sight of this had given 
them a shock. And now they saw the people of Pans ready 
to rise, arming themselves and demanding that the Revolution 
should go on : asking foi the republic, for the abolition of 
the feudal laws, for equality pure and simple. The agrarian 
law, the bread tax, the tax upon the rich, were they not going 
to become realities i 

No, rather the traitor King, the invasion of the foreigner, 
than the success of the popular Revolution ! 

This is why the Assembly hastened to make an end of all 
republican agitation, in hurrying through, on July 15, the 
decree which exculpated the King, re-established him on the 
throne, and declared all those who wished to push forwaid 
the Revolution to be criminals. 

Whereupon the Jacobins, those pretended leaders of the 
Revolution, after one day of hesitation, abandoned the re- 
publicans, who weie pioposing to get up a huge popular 
demonstration against royalty, on July 17, in the Champ-de- 
Mars. And then, the middle-class counter-revolutionists, sure 
of their position, assembled their National Guard commanded 
by Lafayette, and brought them up against the masses as they 
assembled, unaimed, in the Champ-de-Mars, round the altar 
of the fatherland/^ to sign a republican petition. The red 
flag was unfurled, martial law proclaimed, and the people, 
the republicans, were massacred. 

From that time began a period of open reaction, which 
went on increasing until the spring of 1792, ^ 

The republicans, authors of the Champ- de-Mai's petition 
which demanded the dethronement of the King, were fiercely 
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persecuted. Danton had to cioss over to England (August; 
1791)^ Robert^ a dcclaied lepirbiican and editor o£ the Rhoh- 
tiofis de Pans^ FieioHy and above all Marat ^ had to go into 
hiding. 

Profiling b^ this period of terror, the middle classes took 
caie to limit further the electoral rights of the people. Hence- 
forlh, to be an eleclor, besides paying in direct contributions 
ten days’ labour, a man had to possess, either as owner, or in 
usufruct, property valued at 150 to 200 days’ work, or to hold 
as a farmer property valued ac 400 days’ labour. The peasants, 
as we see, w^re depiived absolutely of all political rights. 

After July 17, 1791, it became dangerous to call oneself or 
to be called a republican, and soon some of the revolutionists, 
who had nothing to lose and everything to gain from 
disorder and anarchy,” themselves began to treat as “ depraved 
men ” those who asked for a lepublic instead of a king. 

By degrees the middle classes became still bolder, and it 
was in the middle of a pronounced royalist movement, to the 
accompaniment of enthusiastic cheers for the King and Queen 
from the Paiis middle classes, that the King came on September 
14, 1791, before the Assembly to accept and solemnly swear 
fealty to the Constitution whicli he betrayed the same day. 

Fifteen days later, the Cunstituent Assembly dissolved, and 
this was made another occasion for the constitutionalists to 
renew their manifestaiions of loyalty in honour of Louis XVL 
The Government then passed into the hands of the Legislative 
Assembly, elected on a restricted suffrage, and clearly even 
more middle class than the Constituent Assembly had been. 

And still die reaction grew. Towards the end of 1791 the 
best revolutionists completely despaired of the Revolution. 
Marat believed all was lost. The Revolution,” he wrote 
in Ms Ami du feufU^ has failed. . . He demanded that 
an appeal should be made to the people, but the politicians 
did not listen to him. It was a handful of poor folk,” he 
said in his journal, on July 21, who knocked down the 
walls of the Bastille, Only set them to work, and they will 
prove themselves as they did that first day ; they ask nothing 
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better than to fight against their tyrants ; hut then they were 
/fee to uctf flow they are chained Chained by the leaders^ 
be it understood, The patriots dare not show themselves,” 
says Marat again on October 15, 1791, “ and the enemies 
of liberty fill the galleries o£ the Senate-house, and are seen 
everywhere.” 

Similar words of despair were uttered by Camille Desmoulins 
at the Jacobin Club, on October 24, 1791. The leactionaries 
have turned,” he said, the popular movement of July and 
August 1789, to their advantage. The Court favourites talk 
to-day about the sovereignty of the people and the rights 
of man, of equality among the citizens, to deceive the people, 
and they parade in the uniform of the National Guard to seize 
or even buy the posts of leaders. Aiound them gather the 
tools of the throne. The aristocratic devils have displayed 
an infernal cleverness.” 

Prudhomme said openly that the nation was betrayed by 
its representatives ; the army by its chiefs. 

But Prudhomme and Desmoulins could at least show them- 
selves, while a popular revolutionist, such as Marat, had to 
hide himself for several months, not knowing sometimes where 
to find a shelter for the night. It has been well said of him 
that he pleaded the cause of the people with his head upon the 
block. Danton, on the point of being arrested, had gone 
to London. 

The Queen herself, in her correspondence with Fersen, by 
whose intermediary she arranged for invasion and prepared 
for the entry of the German armies into the capital, bore 
witness to a marked change in Paris.” The people,” she 
said, no longer read the papeis.” They are only interested 
ill the dearness of bread and the decrees,” she wrote on 
October 31, 1791. 

The dearness of bread — and the decrees ! Bread, so that 
they might live and carry on the Revolution, for bread was 
scarce already in October ! And the decrees against the 
priests and the emigres^ which the King refused to 
sanction ! 

Treason was everywhere, and we know now that at that 
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very time^ — at the close of 1791, Dtunonriez^ the Girondist 
General who commanded the aimies in the East of France^ 
was already plotting v\ith the King. He was dia\\iiig up for 
Louis a secret memorandum on the means foi checking the 
ReYolution. This memorandum was found after the taking 
of the Tuileiies m the iron safe of Louis XVL 
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The new National AssemblF, elected by active citizens only^ 
which took the name o£ National Legislative Assembly, met 
on October i, 1791, and from the first moment, the King, 
encouraged by the manifestations of the temper of the middle 
classes who thronged round him, assumed an arrogant attitude 
towards it. Now began, just as in the early days of the States- 
General, a series of malicious petty annoyances on the side 
of the Court, with feeble attempts at resistance on the part 
of the representatives. In spite of this, as soon as the King 
entered the Assembly, he was received with the most servile 
marks of respect and the liveliest marks of enthusiasm* On 
such occasions Louis XVL spoke of an enduring harmony and 
an inalienable confidence between the legislative body and 
the King. “ May the love of country unite us, and public 
interest render us inseparable,’^ he would say — and at that 
very time he would be arranging the foreign invasion which 
was to overawe the constitutionalists and re-establish repie- 
sentatioii by Three Orders and the privileges of the nobility 
and clergy. 
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Generally speaking, since October 1791 — in reality, since 
tke fliglit of tlie King and his arrest at Varennes in June, the 
fear of a foreign inyasion obsessed all minds and had become 
the chief object of consideiatlon. There were, it is true, 
in the Legislative Assembly two parties : the royalist Right, 
represented by the and the Left, represented by the 

Gifondtns^ serving as a half-way house between those of the 
middle classes who were partly constitutional and those who 
were paitly republican. But neither one nor the other of 
them took any interest in the great problems bequeathed to 
them by the Constituent Assembly. Neither the establishing 
of a lepiiblic nor the abolition of the feudal privileges 
excited the Legislative Assembly. The jacobins themselves 
and even the Coideliers seemed to have agreed not to 
mention the republic, and it was about questions of secondary 
importance, such as who should be mayor of Paris, that the 
passions of the revolutionists and ant i-i evolutionists came into 
collision. 

The two great questions of the moment concerned the 
priests and the emigrated nobles. They dominated everything 
else on account of the attempts at anti-revolutionary risings 
organised by the priests and the imgfis^ and because they 
were intimately connected with the foieign war, which, every 
one felt, was close at hand. 

The youngest brother of the King, the Count d^ Artois, 
had emigrated, as we know, immediately after July 14, 1789. 
The other brother, the Count de Provence, had escaped at 
the same time as Louis XVL, in June 1791, and had suc- 
ceeded in getting to Brussels. Both of them, had protested 
against the King’s acceptance of the Constitution. They 
declared that the King could not alienate the rights of the 
ancient monarchy, and that, consequently, his act was null. 
Their protestation was published by the royalist agents all 
over France and produced a great eSect. 

The nobles left their regiments or their ebaieaux and 
emigrated sn massf^ and the loyalists threatened those who 
did not do the same that they would be relegated to^ the middle 
class when the nobility returned victorious. The imigris, 
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assembled at CoblentEj Worms and Brussels were openly 
preparing a counter-x evolution wMcli was to be supported by 
the foreign invasion ; and it became more and more evident 
that the King was playing a double game^ for it was impossible 
not to see that eveiy thing done by the emigrant nobles had 
his as‘^ent„ 

On October 30, 1791, the Legislative Assemblj/ decided to 
proceed against the King’s jounger biothcr^ Louis- Stanislas - 
Xavier, who had leceived from Louis XVL, at the time of 
his flight, a deciee confeiring uj>on him the title of regent, 
in case the King should be auesled. The Assembly, therefore, 
siimmoned the Count de Pioience to return to France within 
two months ; if not, he was to lose his right of regency. 
A few days later, on November 9, the Assembly oidered 
also all emtgfh to return before the end of the year ; if 
not, they should be treated as conspiralois, condemned, 
sentenced in default, and their revenues should be seized 
for the profit of the nation — without prejudice, however, 
to the rights of their wives, their children and their lawful 
creditors.” 

The King sanctioned the decree concerning his bi other, 
but opposed his veto ” to the second, concerning the emtgfh. 
He vetoed also a decree which ordered the piiests to take the 
oath to the Conatitution, under pain of arrest as suspects, 
in case of religious disturbances m the communes to which 
they ministered. 

The most important act of the Legislative Assembly was 
the dedal ation of war against Austria, which was openly 
preparing for an invasion, in order to re-establish Louis XVL 
in those rights he had held before 1789. The King and Marie- 
Antoinette urged it upon the Emperor of Austria, and their 
entreaties became still more urgent after their flight had been 
slopped. But it is extremely probable that the waililre pre- 
parations of Austria would have been prolonged, perhaps 
until the following spring, if the Girondms had not pressed 
for war. 

Lack of cohesion in the royalist Ministry, one of its members, 
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Bertrand de Moleviile, being strongly opposed to the coiv 
stitutional regime^ whilst Narbonne wanted to make it one of 
the props to the thronCj had led to its fall ; whereupon^ ia 
March 1792^ Louis XVL called into power a Girondist Ministry^ 
with Dimiouiiez for foreign affairs, Roland, that is to say, 
Madame Roland, for the Interior, Grave, soon to be replaced 
by Servan, at the War Office, Clavi^re for Finance, Diiranthon 
for Justice, and Lacoste foi the Manixe, 

It need not be said, as Robespierre quickly made it appear, 
that fax from hastening the Revolution, the coming of the 
Girondms into power was on the contrary a weight in the 
scales for reaction. Henceforth all was for moderation, since 
the King had accepted what the Court called the “ Mtnutke 
sans-culotuJ^ It was only in the affair of the war that this 
Ministry showed any ardour, against the advice of Marat and 
Robcbpieire, and on April 20, 1792, the Girondins triumphed. 
War was declared against Austria, or as they said then, against 
the King of Bohemia and Hungary.” 

Was the war necessary ? Jaur^s ^ has put the question, 
and in the answering of it has placed before the reader^s eyes 
many documents of that time. And the conclusion that 
must be drawn from these documents, and is deduced fiom 
them by Jaures himself, is the same as that which was defended 
by Marat and Robespierre. The war was mt necessary. The 
foreign sovereigns no doubt feared the development of re- 
publican ideas in France ; but from that to their rushing to 
the help of Louis XVL was far enough ; they were very far from 
eager about entering upon a war of that kind. It was the 
Girondins who wanted the wai, because they saw in it the 
means of combating the royal power. 

Marat told the plain truth concerning the matter. You 
want the war,” he said, “ because you do not want to appeal 
to the people for the giving of a decisive blow to royalty.” 
The Girondms and a mass of the Jacobins preferred indeed 
a foreign invasion, which, by arousing patriotism and laying 
bare the treachery of the King, would lead to the downfall of 
* Bisioire sopinihsUt La L^gtslahm, p. 315 et 
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royalty without any popular rising. We want some gieat 
treadle said Brissot, who hated the people^ their disorderly 
risings, and their attacks upon property. 

Thus the Court on one side, and the Girondists on the other, 
found tliemsel¥es in agreement in encouraging the invasion 
of Fiance. Under such conditions war was inevitable. It 
blazed out, and it raged for twenty-three yeais with all its 
fatal consequences, fatal to the Revolution and to Eiii*opeaii 
progress. You do not want to appeal to the people ; you 
do not want the popular revolution — ^very well, you shall have 
war, and perhaps the general break-up ! How many times 
has this truth been verified since. 

The spectre of the people, armed and insurgent, demanding 
from the middle classes their share of the national wealth, 
never ceased to haunt those members of the Third Estate who 
had attained power, or who had, through the clubs and news- 
papers, acquired an influence upon the course of events. It 
must be said also that, by degiees, the revolutionary education 
of the people was being accomplished by the Revolution itself, 
and that the masses were by degrees emboldened to demand 
measures imbued with a communist spirit, which to some 
extent would have contributed to efface the economic in- 
equalities. 

Equalisation of wealth ” was very much spoken of among 
the people. The peasants who possessed only miserable little 
plots, and the town-workers, thrown out of work, began to 
affirm their right to the land. In the villages, the peasants 
demanded that no one should possess a farm of more than a 
hundred and twenty acres, and in the towns it was said that 
any one who wished to cultivate the land should have a right 
to a certain quantity.*^ 

A tax upon food-stuffs, to prevent speculation in objects of 
prime necessity, laws against monopolists, municipal purchasing 

* After tlie decrees of Marcln 15, the objections raised against these 
decrees had been numerous. They have been pointed out by Bonioi 
(ta Rivolutton, &c., pp. 104 st seq a.nd by Professor N. Kar&v (Les 
p^^ysBns et la queshon paysmm eti France dam k demur qmrf du 
XVJIF Sthk (Paris, Giard, 1899), pp. ^89 ei seq., and Appendix 
No. 33, 

Q 
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of food-siufts wliicb should bu delivered, to the inliabitants at 
cost price^ a progressive tax on the lich, a forced loan and heavy- 
taxes on all inheritances, these ideas were discussed by the 
people and found their way into the press. The very in- 
Gtantaneoiisness with which they manifested themselves each 
time the people gained a victory, either in Paris or in the 
piovinces, proved that these ideas were widely circulating 
among the disinherited, even though the revolutionary writers 
did not dare to express them too openly, “ You do not then 
perceive,” said Robert in his Revolutions de Pans^ in May 1791, 
that the French Revolution, for which you are fighting, as 
you say, as a citizen^ is a veritable agrarian law put in execution 
by the people. They are re-entering on their rights. One 
step more, and they will re-enter upon theii possessions , , * 

It is easy to guess the horror with which these ideas inspired 
the middle classes, who were eager to enjoy now, and at their 
ease, their acquired wealth, as well as their new, privileged 
position in the State. We can imagine the fury which was 
kindled among them in March 1792, when the news came to 
Paris that the Mayor of Etampes, Simonncaii, had just been 
killed by the peasants. He, as w'eli as so many other middle- 
class mayors, had shot down the peasants who had revolted 
without any legal formalities and no one had said a word. 
But when the hungry peasants, who asked only that the price 
of bread should be fixed, killed this mayor with tlieir pikes, 
a chorus of indignation was raised among the Parisian middle 
classes. 

The day has come when the landowners of all classes must 
feel at length that they are falling under the scythe of anarchy,” 
groaned Mallet du Pan in bis Mcrcme de France ; and he 
demanded a coalition of the landowners ” against the people, 
against the brigands,” the preachers of agrarian law. Every 
one began to perorate against the people, Robespierre as well 
as the others. The priest DoHvier was alone in raising his 
voice in favour of the masses and to declare that “ the nation 
is really the owner of its land.” There is no law,” he said, 
which co'idd justly prevent the peasant from eating when 
Quoted by Atilaard. p. 914 
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he is hungiy^ so long as the servants and even the beasts of the 
rich have all thej need.’’ 

As for Robespierie, he declared that the agrarian law was 
onif an absnid bogey displayed to stupid men by wicked ones,” 
And he rejected beforehand every attempt that was made in 
the direction of the equalisation of wealth.” Always careful 
never to go beyond the opinion of those who represented the 
dominant power at a given moment, he took care not to side 
with those who marched with the people but knew that it 
was the ideas of equalisation and communism which alone 
could give the Revolution the force that was necessary for the 
final demolition of the feudal system. 

This fear of popular risings and of their economic conse- 
quences impelled the middle classes also to rally closer and 
closer round royalty and to accept whatever kind of Constitution 
came fiom the hands of the Constituent Assembly, with ail 
its defects and its compliance with the King’s wishes. Instead 
of progressing in the way of republican ideas, the middle 
classes and the intellectuals ” developed in a contrary 
direction. If in 1789, in all the actions of the Third Estate, 
a decidedly republican and democratic spirit was to be seen, 
now, according as the people manifested communistic and 
equalising tendencies, these same men became the defenders 
of royalty; while the sincere republicans, such as Thomas 
Paine and Condorcet, represented an infinitesimal minority 
among the educated members of the middle classes. As the 
people became republican, the intellectuals ” retrograded 
towards constitutional royalty. 

On June 13, 1792, scarcely eight days before the invasion 
of the Tuileries by the people, Robespierre was still inveighing 
against the republic. It is in vain,” he cried on that date, 
for any one to wish to seduce ardent and uninstructed minds 
by the lure of a freer government under the name of a republic : 
the overthrow of the Constitution at this moment can only 
kindle civil war, which will lead to anarchy and to despotism.” 

Did he fear the establishing of a sort of aristocratic republic, 
as in the Netherlands ? Such is, at least, the supposition of 
Louis Blanc, and it is possible, after all ; but to us it seems 
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more probatle that having remained up till then a fierce 
defender of propel ty, Robespierre feaied at that Hioment;, as 
neaily all the jacobins did, the fury of the people, their 
attempts at levelling down fortunes, expropriation,” as we 
say to-day. He feared to see the Revolution wrecked in its 
attempts at Communism. The fact is, that even up to the 
eve of August 10, at a time when the whole Revolution, 
unfinished as it was, checked in its oniush, and assailed by a 
thousand conspiracies, was almost on the point of being 
defeated, and nothing could save it except the overthrow of 
royalty by a popular rising, Robespierre, like all the Jacobins, 
preferred to maintain the King and Hs Couil rather than 
risk a fresh appeal to the revolutionary fiie of the people. 
Just as the Italian and Spanish republicans of our own times 
prefei to retain monarchy rather than risk a popular revolution 
which they foresee would surely be inspired with communisik 
tendencies. 

History thus repeats itself, and liow many times it may again 
repeat itself, when Russia, Germany and Austria begin their 
great revolution ! 

The most striking thing in the condition of mind of the 
politicians of the period is shown by the fact that exactly at 
this moment, July 1792, the Revolution found itself menaced 
by a formidable royalist emp long preparing, which 

was to be supported by widespread insurrections in the south 
and west, and also by a German, English, Sardinian and Spanish 
invasion. 

Thus in June 1792, after the King had dismissed Roland, 
Ckvite and Servan, the three Girondist ministers, Lafayette, 
chief of the Feuilknts and royalist at heart, at once wrote 
his famous letter to the Legislative Assembly, dated June 18, 
in which he offered to make a €mf against the revo- 

lutionists. He openly demanded that France should be 
purged of the Jacobins,” and he added that in the army 
''"'the principles of liberty and equality are cherished, the 
laws respected, and property sacred ” — not as in Paris, for 
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example, where attacks were openly made upon it in the 
Cominuiie and at the Club of the Cordeliers. 

Lafayette demanded — and this already gives the measure 
of the progress of reaction — ^that the royal power should 
remain intact and independent.” He desired a revered 
King ” — ^and this after the flight to Varennes ; this, at the 
very moment when the King was keeping up an active corre- 
spondence with Austria and Prussia, expecting from them his 
“liberation,” and treating the Assembly with more or less 
contempt, according to the tenor of the news he received 
concerning the progress of the German invasion. 

And to think that the Assembly was upon the point of 
sending out this letter of Lafayette’s to the eighty-three 
departments, and that only a stratagem of the Girondins 
prevented it— Gaudet pretending that the letter was a forgery, 
that it could not have come from Lafayette ! All this within 
two months of August 10 . 

Paris was inundated at this time by royalist conspirators. 
The imigiis came and went freely between Coblentz and the 
Tuileries, whence they returned after receiving the caresses 
of the Court and plenty of money. “ A thousand houses of 
ill-fame were open to the conspirators,” wrote Chaumette, 
then Public Prosecutor of the Commune of Paris, in his Notes.^ 
The departmental administration of Paris which had Talley- 
rand and La Rochefoucauld in its midsl, belonged entirely to 
the Court, The municipality, a great many of the Justices 
of the Peace, “ the majority of the National Guard, and all 
its General Staff, were for the Court, serving it as an escort 
and as watch-dogs in the frequent excursions that royalty 
were making in the streets and in the theatres,” June 21 
was then apparently forgotten. 

“ The semi-military household of the King, composed very 
largely of old body-guards, returned and some of 

* Mimotres sur la Mvolutton du 10 aoiK witli preface by 

K A Aalard (Paris, 1S93). Cbanmette accused even tlie Directory 
of tlie department of havmg gatbered togelber sixty tbousand counter- 
revolutionists and lodged tbem. If there seems to be any exaggeration 
m the number of sixty thousand, the fact that a great number of countep 
wvQlutioiu&t$ were assembled m Pans is certain. 
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those heioes of February 28, 179I5 known under the name of 

knights of the dagger’^ {cbevahers in fotgn&ri)^ irritated 
the people by their insolence, insulted the National Repre- 
sentatives and loudly declared their liberticide intentions/’ 
continues Chaumette. 

The monks, the nuns and an immense majority of the 
priests stood on the counter-revolutionary side.* 

As to the Assembly, this is how Chaumette characterised 
it; National Assembly, uithcut foice, without respect, 
divided against itself, lowering itself in the eyes of Europe 
by petty and vexatious debates, humiliated by an insolent 
Court, and replying to insult only by redoubling its servility ; 
without power, without any stability of purpose.’’ In fact, 
this Assembly, which used to discuss for hours in succession 
how many members should compose such and such a deputation 
to the King, and whether one or two wings of the folding- 
doors should be open for them — ^which really spent its time, 
as Chaumette wrote, listening to declamatory speeches, 
all ending in . . . addressing some new message to the King ” — • 
such an Assembly could inspire nothing but contempt m the 
Court itsdf. 

Meanwhile, all through the west and the south-east of 
France, up to the very gates of the revolutionary towns, such 
as Marseilles, secret royalist committees were at work, collecting 
arms in the chateaux, enrolling officers and men, and pre- 
paring for the levy of a powerful army, which was to march 
upon Paris, under the command of chiefs who would be sent 
from Coblentz. 

These movements in the south are so characteristic that it 
is necessary to give at least a general view of them. 

^ Here is a piece of news of whicli all Pans was talldng at tbe time, 
m related by Madame JuHien : ** The Superior of the Grey Sisters 
of Eueil lost her portfolio, which was found and opened by the nmnici" 
pahty of the place. It is estimated that they have sent 48,000 livres 
to the Smtgrh since Januiry i/* {Jourm! d'um p. 203 ) 
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revolution. Southern France represented a similar hotbed, 
all the more dangerous as there the country districts and cities 
had fiirnislied some of the best contingents to the ReYoiution. 

The direction of these rarious movements emanated from 
Coblentz, the little German town situated in the Electorate 
of Treves, which had become the chief centre of the loyalist 
emigiadon. Since the summei of 1791, when the Count 
d’Aitois, followed by the ex-minisier Calonne, and, later, by 
his brother, the Count de Provence, had settled in tliis town, 
it had become the head centre of the loyalist plots. Thence 
came the cmis'^aries uho were organising throughout the 
whole of France anthrevoiutionary risings. Everywhere 
soldiers were being recruited for Coblentz, even in Paiis, 
wheie the Editor of the Gazette de Pans publicL offered 
sixty livres for each recruit. For some time these men were 
almost openly sent to Metx and afterwards to Coblentz, 
Society followed them,” says Ernest Daudet, in his mono'- 
graph, Les Consfi rations royakj^tes dans le Midi ; the nobility 
imitated the princes, and many of the middle class and common 
people imitated the nobility. They emigraced fox fashion, 
for poverty or for fear. A young woman who was met in a 
diligence by a secret agent of the Government, and questioned 
by him, replied : t am a drt^^maler ; my customers are all 
gone off to Germany; so I hate turned emigreUe in order 
to go and find them.” 

A complete Court, with its ministers, its chamberlains and 
its official receptions, and also its intrigues and its infamies, 
was evolved round the King’s brothers, and the European 
sovereigns recognised this Court, and treated and plotted with 
it. Meanwhile, they were expecting to see Louis XVL arrive 
and set himself at the head of the troops formed by the Smigtis. 

^ He was expected in June 1791, when he fled to Varennes, and 
later, in November 1791, and in January 1792. Finally it 
was decided to prepare for a great stroke in July 1792, when 
the royalist armies of western and southern France, supported 
by English, German, Sardinian and Spanish invasions, were 
to inarch on Paris, rousing Lyonj» and other large towns on 
the way, whilst the royalists of Paris would strike their great 
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HoWj disperse the Assembly and punisli the iiot-headed 
Jacobins. 

“ To replace the King on the throne,” which really xn-^saut 
making Mm again an absolute monarch, and reintrodticing the 
old regine as it had existed at the time of the Convocation 
of the States- General — ^that \Tas their intention. Arid when 
the King of Prussia, more intelligent than those phantoms 
oi Versailles, asked them : Would it not be justice, as we 
as prudence, to mate the nation the sacrifice of certain abuses 
of the old government ? ” Sire,” they replied, ^ 

single change, not a single favour i ” ^ 

It is needless to add that all the cabals, all the tale-bearings > 
all the jealousies, which characterised Versailles repio 

diiced at Coblentz. The tw^o brothers had each his 
his acknowledged mistress, his receptions, his circle, while t e 
nobles indulged in Court gossip which grew more and more 
malicious according as they grew pooier and poorer. 

Aiound this centre gravitated, quite openly now, ^ • 

fanatical priests who preferred civil war to the 
submission proposed by the new decrees, as well as those no^ 
adventurers who chose to risk a conspiracy rather than 


themselves to the loss of their privileged position- 


Thej 


went to Coblentz, obtained the princess sanction for t xei^ 
plots, and returned to the mountainous regions of tho Cevenne. 
or to the shores of the Vend6e, to kindle the religions fanaticisrr 
of the peasants and to organise royalist risings. 

The historians who sympathise with the Revolution, 
as a rule, too rapidly over these counter-revolutionary 
ances, so that many readers may consider them as 
events, or as the work of but a few fanatics who ooui 
been easily subdued by the Revolution. But in 
royalist plots extended over whole regions, and as ^they ou 
support among the big men of the middle classes, in the grea 
commercial cities — and, in certain regions, in the re ig 
hatred between Protestants and Catholics as in tho sou^ 
the revolutionists had to carry on a terrible struggle ot 

0ociimetti m tlie Archives d$s affawes quoted by 

Baudet. 
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ia eveiy town and in eveiy little commune to sate tlie Revo- 
lution fiom defeat* 

Thus, while the people of Paris were preparing for July 
179O5 the great FeU oi the Federation^ in which all France 
tool part, and which to give to the Revolution a firm 
communal basis— the royalists were preparing the federation 
of the countei -revolutionists in the south-east. On August 
18 of the same year, nearly 20,000 representatives of 185 
communes of the Vivaiais assembled on the plain of Jales, all 
wearing the white cioss on their hats. Led by the nobles, 
they formed that day the nucleus of the royalist federation 
of the south, which was solemnly constituted in the month of 
February following. 

, This federation prepared, first, a seiies of insurrections for 
the summer of 1791, and afterwards the great insurrection 
which w^as to break out in July 1792, simultaneously with the 
foreign invasion, and wliich was expected to give the finishing 
blow to the Revolution. The Jal& confederation existed in 
this way for two years, keeping up regular correspondence 
with both the Tmleries and Coblentz. Its oath was to re- 
instate the King in all his glory, the clergy in their possessions, 
and the nobility in their honours.” And when their first 
attempts failed, they organised, with the help of Claude Allier, 
the prior of Chambonnaz, a widely spread conspiracy, which 
was to bring out more than fifty thousand men. Led by a 
large number of priests, marching under the folds of the white 
flag, and supported by Sardinia, Spain and Austria, this army 
would have gone to Paris to free ” the King, to dissolve 
the Assembly, and to chastise the patriots. 

In the Loz^re, Charrier, notary and ex-depiily to the 
National Assembly, whose wife belonged to the nobility, was 
invested with the supreme command by the Count Artois. 
He openly organised a counter-revolutionary militia, and even 
got together some artillery. 

Chamb&y, at that time a town in the kingdom of Sardinia, 
was another centre of the emigres, Bussy had even formed 
there a royalist legion which exercised in open day. In this 
way the counter-revolution was being organised in the south, 
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while in the west the priests and nobles were preparing foi 
the rising of the Vendee, with the help of England. 

It may perhaps be said that, even aU taken together, the 
conspiratois and the confederations of south-eastern France 
were not •very numerous. But the revolutionists, too, those 
at least who were determined to act, were not numeious 
either. Everywhere and in all times, the men of action have 
been an insignificant minority. But thanks to inertia, to 
prejudice, to acquired interests, to money and to religion, 
the counter-revolution held entire prov mces ; and it was this 
terrible power of reaction which ei^plains the fury of the 
Revolution in 1793 and 1794, -when it had to make a supreme 
effort to escape from the clutches that w ere strangling it. 

Whether the adherents of Claude AUier, ready to take aims, 
really amounted to sixty thousand men, as he stated when he 
visited Coblentz in January 1792, may be doubted. But this 
much is certain, that in every town in the south, the struggle 
between the revolutionists and the counter-revolutionists 
continued without intermission, making the balance sway 
sometimes to one side and sometimes to the other. 

At Perpignan, the military royalists were ready to open 
the frontier to the Spanish army. At Arles, in the local 
struggle between the monnetiers and the cht§onistes^ that is, 
between the patriots and the counter-revolutionists, the 
latter were victorious. Warned,’^ says one writer, that 
the Marseillais were organising an expedition against them, 
that they had even pillaged the arsenal of Marseilles the 
better to be able to make the campaign, they prepared for 
resistance. They fortified themselves, built up the gates of 
their town, deepened the fosses along the enclosure, made 
safe their communications with the sea, and reorganised the 
National Guard in such a way as to reduce the patiiots to 
impotence.” 

These few lines borrowed from Ernest Daudet * are 
characteristic. They give a picture of what was taking place 

* Butotre de& Compwattons rcyaUhtes du sotts la Mmhdion 

(Pans, 1S81). Baudet is a moderate, or rather a reactionary, but his 
lustory IS documentary, and he has consnlle<l the local archive*. 
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more or less all through France. Four years of reToiution^ 
that iSj the absence of a strong govern tnent for four years^ 
and incessant fighting on the part of the revolutionisis were 
necessary to paralyse to some extent the reaction. 

At Montpeliierj the patriots had founded a league of defence 
against the royalistSs in order to protect the priests who had 
taken the oath to the Constitution, as well as those parishioners 
vvho attended mass when the constitutional priests officiated. 
There was frequent fighting in the streets. At Lunel in 
the Heraiilt, at Ysslngeaux in the Haute-Loire, at Mende 
in the Lozere, it was the same. People remained in arms. 
It might be truly said that in every town in that region similar 
struggles took place bel’ween the loyalists, or the “ Feuillanis 
of the place, and the patriots,’’ and later on between the 
Girondins and the anarchists.” We may e-ven add that 
in the vast majority of the towns of the centre and of the west, 
the reactionaries got the upper hand, and that the Revolution 
was seriously supported only in thirty out of the eighty-three 
departments. More than that ; the revolutionists themselves, 
for the most part, began to defy the royalists only by degrees 
and in proportion as their own revolutionary education was 
effected by events. 

In all these towns the anti-revolutionists joined hands. 
The rich people had a thousand means, which the generality 
of the patriots did not possess, of moving about, of corre- 
sponding by means of special messengers, of hiding in their 
chateaux, and of accumulating arms in them. The patriots 
corresponded undoubtedly with the Popular Societies and 
the Paris Fraternities, with the Society of the Indigent, as 
well as with the mother society of the Jacobins ; but they 
were very poor i Arms and means of moving about both 
failed them. 

Besides, those who were against the Revolution were sup- 
ported from without, England has always followed the policy 
she pursues to this day: that of weakening her rivals and 
creating partisans among them. Pitt’s money ” was no 
phantom. Very far from that. With the help of this money 
the royalists passed quite freely from their centre and depot 
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of arms, Jersey, to St. Male and Nante% and in all tlie great 
seaports of France, especially those of St. Maio, Nantes, 
Bordeaux, the English money gained adJierents and supported 
the commercialists (les commer^anfistes) who took sides 
against the Revolution. Catherine IL of Russia did as Ktt 
did. In reality, all the Euiopean monarchs took part in this. 
If ill Brittany, in the Vendee, at Bordeaux, and at Toulon 
the royalists counted upon England, in Alsace and Lorraine 
they counted on Germany, and in the south upon the aimed 
help promised by Sardinia, as well as on the Spanish aimy 
which was to land at Aigues-Mortes. Even the Knights of 
Malta were going to help with two frigates in this expedition . 

In the beginning of 1792, the department of the Loz^re 
and that of the Ardeche, both rendezvous of the refractory 
priests, were covered with a network of royalist conspiracies, 
of which the centre was Mende, a little town hidden away 
in the mountains of the Vivarais, wheie the population was 
very backward, and where the rich and the nobles held the 
municipality in their hands. Their emissaries went through 
the villages of the province, enjoining on the peasants to arm 
themselves with guns, scythes and pitch-forks, and to be 
ready to turn out at the first call. In this way they were 
preparing for the insurrection which, they hoped, would raise 
the Gevaudan and the Velay, and compel the Vivarais to 
follow suit. 

It is true that none of the royalist insurrections which took 
place in 1791 and 1792, at Perpignan, Arles, Mende, Yssingeaux 
and in the Vivarais, were successful. It was not enough to 
shout Down with the patriots ! to rally a sufficient number 
of insurgents, and the patriots promptly dispersed the royalist 
bands. But during those two years the struggle was incessant. 
There were moments when the whole country was a prey to 
civil war, and the tocsin rang without intermission in the 
villages. 

There was even a moment when it was necessary that armed 
bands of the Marseillais should come to hunt out the counter- 
revolutionists in that region, to take possession of Arles and 
Aigues-Mortes, and to inaugurate the reign of terror which, 
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later on, attained Mck piopoitions in the Sonth of Lyons, 
and in the Ardeche As to the rising organised by the Count 
de Saillans, which broke out in July 1792, at the same time 
as that of the Vendee, and at the moment when the German 
aimies weie marching on Pans, it would ceitamly ha^ve had 
a fatal mfliieiice on the progress of the Revolution if the people 
had not piomptly suppiessed it. Fortunately, the people 
took this upon tliemsehes, v^hile Pans, on her side, made 
piepatations to sei7C3 at last, the centre of all royalist conspiracies 
—the Tuileiits, 
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tlo away with royally — Critical point of Re\ olution —Girondms 
warn Kmg — Their tears of popular 1 evolution — Despair of 
Marat and patnots — Rojalist hope'^— Petty disputes of 
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We see, bp what has just been said, m what a deploiable 
condition the Revolution was in the eailj months o£ 1792. 
If the middle-class revolutionists could feel satisfied with 
having conquered a share in the government and laid the 
foundations of the foi tunes they were going soon to acquire 
with the help of the State, the people saw that nothing had 
yet been done for them. Feudalism still stood erect, and 
in the towns the great mass of the proletarians had gamed 
nothing to speak of. The merchants and monopolists were 
maiang huge fortunes as Government conti actors and stock- 
jobbers, and by means of speculating in the bonds upon the 
sale of the Church property and buying up the communal 
lands, but the price of bread and of all things of prime necessity 
went up steadily, and hunger became permanent in the poorer 
quarters of thei great cities. 

The aristocracy meanwhile became bolder and bolder. 
The nobility, the rich, lifted up their heads and boasted that 
they would soon bring the sans^cuUites to reason. Every 
day they expected the news of a German invasion, advancing 
triumphantly on Paris to restore the old rigtme in all its 

35s 
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$pleiidoi3i In the pro-vinceSj as we Have seeiij reaction 
openly organising its partisans for a geiieial rising. 

As to the Comtitadon, which the middle classes and cTen 
the intellectual revolutionaries spoke of preserving at every 
cost, it existed only for passing measures of minor importance, 
while all serious reforms remained suspended. The Kinghi 
authoiity had been limited, but in a veiy modest way. With 
the powers left him by the Constitution — the civil list, the 
militaiy coininand, the choice of ministers and the lest— 
but above all the inteiior organisation of the local government, 
which placed everything in the hands of the rich, the people 
could do nothing. 

No one certainly would suspect the Legislative Assembly 
of radicalism, and it is evident that its decrees concerning the 
feudal dues and the priests were sufficiently imbued with 
middle-class moderation ; and yet even these decrees the 
King refused to sign. Every one felt that the nation was 
living simply from day to day, under a system which offered 
no stability and could be overtbrovn at any moment in favour 
of the old regime. 

Meanwhile the plot which was concocting in the Tuileries 
spread further into France itself, and drew in the Comts of 
Berlin, Vienna, Stockholm, Turin, Madrid and Petersburg, 
The hour was near when the counter-revolutionists were to 
strike the great blow they had prepared for the summer of 
1792. The King and Queen urged the German armies to 
march upon Paris 5 they even named the day when they 
should enter the capital, and when the royalists, armed and 
organised, would leceive them with open arms. 

The people, and those of the revolutionists who, like Marat 
and the Cordeliers, held by the people — those who brought 
the Commune of August lo into existence — ^understood 
perfectly well the dangers by which the Revolution was 
surrounded. The people had always had a true inkling of 
the situation, even though they could not express it exactly, 
nor support their premonitions by learned arguments ; and 
the mass of the French people guessed, infinitely better than 
the politicians, the plots which were being hatched in the 
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Tuileries and in tlie chateaux of the nobility. But they were 
disarmed, while the middle classes had organised their National 
Guard battalions ; and what was worse, those of the in- 
tellectuals whom the Revolution had pushed to the front, 
those who were held as the spokesmen of the Revolution— 
among them honest men like Robespierre— had not the 
necessary confidence in the Revolution, and still less in the 
people. Just like the parliamentary Radicals of our own times, 
who dread to see the people come out into the streets, lest 
they should become masters of the situation, they did not 
dare to avow their diead of revolutionary equality. They 
explained their attitude as one of care to preserve, at least, 
the few liberties acquired by the Constitution. To the in- 
determinate chances of a new insurrection, they preferred, 
they said, a constitutional monarchy. 

Events of such an importance as the declaration of war 
(on April 21, 1792) and the German invasion were necessary 
to change the situation. Then only, seeing themselves betrayed 
on all sides, even by the leaders in whom they had put their trust, 
the people began to act for themselves, and to exercise pressure 
on the leaders of opinion/^ Paris began to prepare for a great 
insurrection which was to allow the people to dethrone the 
King. The sections, the Popular Societies, and the Fraternal 
Societies— that is, the unknown ones,’^ the crowd, seconded 
by the Club of the Cordeliers, set themselves this task. The 
keenest and most enlightened patriots, says Chaumette,* 
assembled at the Club of the Cordeliers and there they used 
to pass the night, preparing the popular insurrection. There 
was, among others, one committee which got up a red flag, 
bearing the inscription : Martial Law of the People against 
the Rebellion of the Court,’’ Under this flag were to rally 
all free men — ^the true republicans, those who had to avenge 
a friend, a son or some relative assassinated in the Champ-de- 
Mars on July 17, 1791. 

Most historians, paying a tribute to their authoritarian 
training, represent the Jacobin Club as the initiator and the 
head of all the revolutionary movements in Paris and the 
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provinces^ and for two generations every one believed tliis* 
But now we know that such was not the case* The initiative 
of June 20 and August lo did not come from the Jacobins, 
On the contrarjs for a whole year they were opposed, even 
the most revolutionary of them, to appealing again to the 
people. Only when they saw themselves outflanked by the 
popular movement, they decided, and again only a section 
of them, to follow it. 

But with what timidity ! They wished to see the people 
out in the street, combating the royalists ; but they dared 
not wish for the consequences. What if the people were not 
satisfied with overthiowing the royal poiver ? If popular 
wrath should turn against the rich, the powerful, the cunning 
ones, who saw in the Resolution nothing but a means of 
enriching themselves I If the people should sweep away the 
Legislative Assembly, after the Tuileries ? If the Commune 
of Paris, the extremists, the anarchists those whom 
Robespierre himself freely loaded with his invectives — those 
republicans who preached the equality of conditions ” — ■ 
what if they should get the upper hand ? 

This is why, in all the conferences which took place before 
June 20, we see so much hesitation on the part of the prominent 
revolutionists. This is why the Jacobins were so reluctant 
to approve the necessity of another popular rising. It was 
only in July, wben the people, setting aside the constitutional 
laws, proclaimed the permanence of the sections, ordered 
the general armament, and forced the Assembly to declare 
u country in danger — it w^as only then that the Robes- 
pierres, the Dantons and, at the very last moment, the Girondins 
decided to follow the people^s lead and declare themselves 
more or less at one with the insuirection. 

It was quite natural that under these cucumstances the 
movement of June 20 could not have either the spirit or the 
unity that was necessary to make of it a successful insurrection 
against the Tuileries. The people came out into the streets, 
but, uncertain as to the attitude of the middle classes, the 
masses did. not dare to compromise themselves too much. 
They acted as if they wanted to find out first how far they 
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could go in tiieir attack o£ the palace — ^leaving the rest to the 
chances of all great popular demonstrations. If anything 
comes of this one — all the better ; if not, they will at least 
hare seen the Tuileries at close quarters and estimated, its 
strength. 

This is, in fact, what happened. The demonstration was 
perfectly peaceful. Under the pretence of petitioning the 
Assembly to celebrate the anniversary of the Oath in the 
Tennis Court, and to plant a tree of Liberty at the door of 
the National Assembly, an immense multitude of people came 
out on this day. It soon filled all the streets leading from the 
Bastille to the Assembly, -while the Court filled with its ad- 
herents the Place du Carrousel, the great courtyard of the 
Tuileries and the outskirts of the palace. All the gates of the 
Tuileries were closed, cannon were trained on the people ; 
cartridges were distributed to the soldiers, and a conflict 
between the two bodies seemed inevitable. 

However, the sight of the ever-increasing multitudes 
paralysed the defenders of the Court. The outer gates were 
soon either opened or forced, and the Place du Carrousel as also 
the courtyards were inundated with people. Many were armed 
with pikes and sabres, or with sticks at the end of which a 
knife, a hatchet, or a saw was fixed, but the section had carefully 
selected the men who were to take part in the demonstration. 

The crowd were beginning to break in one of the doors of 
the palace with the blows of an axe, when Louis XVL himself 
ordered it to be opened. Immediately thousands of men 
burst into the inner courtyards and the palace itself. The 
Queen, with her son, had been hurried away by her friends 
into a hall, part of which was barricaded with a large table. 
The King being discovered in another room, it was filled in 
a few minutes by the crowd. They demanded that he should 
sanction the decrees which he had vetoed ; that the patriot 
ministers ” — ^that is, the Girondist Ministry — ^whom he had 
dismissed on June 13, should be recaEed ; that the rebel 
priests should be driven out of France ; and his choice be 
made between Coblentz and Paris. The King took off his 
hat, and allowed a woollen cap to be put on his head ; the 
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crowd also made liim drink a glass of wine to the health of 
the nation. But for two honrs he withstood the crowdj^ 
repeating that he should abide hj the Constitution » 

As an attack on xoyaltj, the moYement had failed. Nothing 
came of it. 

But the rage of the well-to-do classes against the people 
was only the greater on that account. Smce the masses had 
not daied to attack the palace^ and had, by that^ shown their 
weakness^ they fell upon them with all the hatred that can be 
inspired only by fear. 

When a letter from Louis XVL, complaining of the invasion 
of his palaccj w^as read at the sitting of the Assembly, the 
members broke out into applause, as servile as the plaudits of 
the courtiers before 1789. Jacobins and Girondins were 
unanimous in thus disowning any share in the demonatraiion. 

Encouraged undoubtedly by this manifestation of support, 
the Court had a tribunal set up in the palace of tiie Tuileries 
itself, for the punishing of those guilty of the movement. 
They were thus lesuscitating, says Chaumette in his Mmoires^ 
the odious methods of procedure which had been resorted to 
after October 5 and 6, 1789, and after July 17, 1791. This 
tribunal was composed of justices of the peace in the pay of 
royalty. The Court sent them their food, and the Wardrobe- 
Keeper ot the Crown had orders to provide for ail their wants.* 
The most vigorous of the writers were prosecuted and sent 
to prison* Several presidents and secretaries of the sections 
shared the same fate. Again it became dangerous to call 
oneself a republican. 

The Directories of the departments and a large number of 
municipalities joined in the servile protestations of the Assembly 
and sent letters of indignation against the faction*’® In 
reality, thirty-three out of the eighty-three Directories of 
departments — that is, the whole west of France— were 
openly royalist and counter-revolutionary* 

Revolutions, we must remember, are always made by 
minorities, and even when a revolution has begun, and a part 

Jmrmi ie Perki of June ay, quoted by Aulard in a note added to 
tke Mimmns oi Chaumette. 
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of the nation accepts its consequences, there is always only a 
very small minority who understands what still remains to be 
done to assure the triumph of what has been obtained, and 
who have the courage of action. This is wdiy an Assembly, 
always representing the average of the country, or rather 
something below the average, has always been, and will always 
be, a check upon revolution ; it can never be an instrument of 
revolution. 

The Legislative Assembly gives us a striking case in point. 
On July 7 — that is, four days before the country had to be 
declared in danger in consequence of the German invasion, 
and one month only before the downfall of royalty — the 
following occurrence took place in the Assembly. They had 
been discussing for several days what measures should be taken 
for the general safety, when, at the instigation of the Court, 
Lamourette, Bishop of Lyons, proposed, on a motion of order, 
a general reconciliation of the parties, and to bring it about, 
he suggested a very simple means : One party in the Assembly 
attributes to the other the seditious design of wishing to de- 
stroy the monarchy. The others attribute to their colleagues 
the design of wishing the destruction of constitutional equality 
and the aristocratic government known under the name of 
the Two Chambers. Well, gentlemen, let us annihilate by a 
common execration, and by an irrevocable oath, let us annihilate 
both the Republic and the Two Chambers.” Hats were 
thrown into the air, members embraced each other, the Right 
fraternised with the Left, and a deputation was sent at once 
to the King, who came to join in the general gaiety. This 
scene is known in history as the Lamourette kiss.” For- 
tunately public opinion was not captured by such scenes. 
The same evening Billaud-Varennes protested at the Jacobin 
Club against this hypocritical attempt at reconciliation, and 
it was decided to send his speech out to the affiliated societies. 
The Court on its side had no intention of disarming. Fetion, 
Mayor of Paris, had been suspended from, his office that very 
day by the royalist Directory of the Seine department, for Ms 
negligence on June 20. But then, the people of Paris took 
up the cause of their mavor passionately, so that six days later, 
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on fuly 13, the Assembly thought fit to rescind the 
suspension. 

The people had made up their minds, Tliej understood 
that the moment had come when they must gel rid oi royalty^ 
and thatj if June 20 were not quiclly followed by a popular 
rising, all tvould be 01 er with the Revolution. But the 
politicians in the Assembly judged otherwise, Who could 
tell what would be the result of a rising ? ’’ they asked them- 
selves, and the result was that with but a few evceptions the 
legislators of the Assembly were already arranging for a way 
out, in case the count ei -revolution should be victorious. 

The fears of those who intend to become statesmen,” and 
their desire of securing for themselves pardon in case of defeat 
— there lies the danger for every revolution. 

For all those who seek instruction from history, the seven 
weeks which elapsed between the demonstration of June 2Q 
and the taking of the Tuileries on August lo, 1792, are of the 
highe^^t importance. 

Although the demonstration on June 20 had had no imme- 
diate result, it produced nevertheless a great awakening all 
oyer France. The revolt ran from town to town,” as Louis 
Blanc says. The foreigner was at the gates of Paris, and on 
July II the country was proclaimed in danger. On the 14th, 
the Federation was celebrated, and on this occasion the people 
made a formidable demonstration against royalty. From 
every side the revolutionary municipalities sent addresses to 
the Assembly calling on it to take action. Since the King 
had betrayed his country they demanded his dethronement 
or, at least, his suspension. The word Republic, however, 
was not yet mentioned ; there was rather an inclination 
towards a regency. Marseilles was an exception, as it bad 
demanded the abolition of royalty since June 27, and had 
sent five hundred volunteers who arrived in Paris singing the 

Marseillaise Hymn.” Brest and other towns also sent some 
volunteers, and the sections of Paris, sitting in permanence, 
armed themselves and organised their popular battalions. 

It was felt on all sides that the Revolution was approaching 
a decisive moment. 
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leiij did the Assembly do ? And what those middle- 
>licans-— the Girondins ? 

he strongly worded address from Marseilles was 
; Assembly^ demanding that measures in consonance 
seriousness of events should be taken, nearly the 
the Assembly protested. And when Dniiem, on 
manded that the dethronement should be discussed, 
tion was received with howls, 
ntoinette certainly was not mistaken when she 
July 7, to her intimate correspondents abroad, that 
s were frightened and wanted to negotiate — ^which 
illy came to pass a few days later, 
ho were with the people, in the sections, no doubt 
hey were on the eve of some great event. The 
Paris had declared themselves permanent, as well 
)f the municipalities. Taking no notice of the law 
the passive citizens, they admitted them to their 
ns, and armed them with pikes. It was evident 
at insun ection was on the way. 

Girondins, the party of the statesmen,” were 
sending to the King, through his valet de chambre^ 
letter telling him that a formidable insurrection 
mg, that the dethronement and something yet more 
ght result from it, and that only one way remained 
: this catastrophe, and that was to recall the 
if Roland, Servan ana Ckviere within eight days 

Y it was not ‘^'^the twelve millions promised to 
vhich impelled the Girondins to take this step, 
as it, as Louis Blanc wrote, their ambition to re- 
power. The cause was much deeper than that, 
pamphlet A ses commettants discloses clearly 
Girondins thought at this moment. It was their 
opular revolution— -a revolution which would touch 
erty— their fear and their contempt for the people 
of ragged wretches, who guided them : their fear 
in which property and more than that, authoritarian 
d the “ managing capacity,” would lose the privileges 
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tkey had conferred ontil then — the fear of seeing tliemselves 
reduced to the level of "'‘'the Great Unwashed/^ 

This fear paralysed the Girondins as to-day it paralyses 
all the parties who occupy in Parliaments the same position^ 
more or less Goverximental, which the Girondins occupied 
at that time. 

We can comprehend, therefore, the despair which seized 
upon the true patriots and expressed by Marat in these words : 

For three years,’’ he wrote, ‘Sve have strhen to regain 
our liberty, and -we are now as far off from it as ever. The 
Revolution has turned against the people. For the Court 
and its supporters it is an eternal motive for intrigue and 
corruption ; for the legislators, an occasion for prevarication 
and trickery. , . . Already it is for the rich and the avaricious 
nothing but an opportunity for illicit gains, monopolies, 
frauds and spoliations, while the people are ruined, and the 
numberless poor are placed between the fear of perishing 
from hunger and the necessity of selling themselves. . ♦ . Let 
us not be afraid to repeat : we are further from liberty than 
ever; for, not only are we slaves, but w’’e are so legally.” 

On the stage of the State, the scenery only has been 
changed,” he writes further on. The same actors, the 
same intrigues, the same motives have remained.” It 
was fatal,” continues Marat, for the lower classes of the 
nation to be left alone to struggle against the highest class. 
At the moment of an insurrection the people will break down 
all before them by their Weight ; but whatever advantage 
they may gain at first, they will end by succumbing to the 
machinatiom of the superior classes, who are full of cimning, 
craft and artifice. Educated men, those who are well off, 
and the crafty ones of the superior classes, had at first taken 
sides against the despot ; but that was only to turn against 
the people, after they had wormed themselves into the people’s 
confidence and had made use of the people’s forces to set 
themselves up in the place of the privileged orders whom 
they hate proscribed.” 

"^^Thus,” continues Marat — and his words are of gold, 
since one might say they were written to-day, in the twentieth 
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century— thus it is that the revolution has been made and 
maintained only by the lowest classes of society — by the 
workers, the artisans, the little tradesmen, the agiicultiirisis, 
by the plebs, by those luckless ones whom the shameless rich 
call mmille^ and whom Roman insolence called froletarians. 
But who would ever have imagined that it would be made 
only in favour of the small landowners, the men of law, the 
supporters of fraud/’ 

The day after the taking of the Bastille, it would ha\e been 
easy for the representatives of the people “ to have suspended 
from their offices the despot and his agents,” wrote Marat 
further on. But for doing that, they ought to have had 
perspicacity and virtue.” As to the peofle^ instead of amttng 
themselves universally^ they permitted one part only of the 
citizens to arm (meaning the National Guard composed of active 
citizens). And instead of attacking the enemies of the Revolu- 
tion without further delay, the people gave up the advantages 
of their victory by remaining merely in a state of defence. 

To“day,” says Marat, after three years of everlasting 
speeches from patriotic societies and a deluge of writings , . . 
the people are further from feeling what they ought to do 
in order to be able to resist their oppressors, than they were 
on the very first day of the Revolution. At that time they 
followed their natural instincts, their simple good sense which 
made them find the true way for subduing their implacable foes. 
. . . Now, behold them — chained in the name of the law, 
tyrannised over in the name of justice ; they are constitutional 
slaves ! ” 

This might have been written yesterday, yet it is taken 
from No, 657 of the Ami du peuple, 

A profound discouragement took hold of Marat, and he 
could see only one exit : some fit of civic fury ” on the 
part of the people, as on July 13 and 14 and on October 5 
and 6, 1789. Despair was devouring him, until the federates 
came from the departments to Paris. This filled him with 
new hope. 

The chances of the counter-revolution were so great at 
the end of July 1792, that Louis XVI. curtly refused the 
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proposition of the Girondins. Were not the Prussians already 
marching upon. Paris ? And Lafayette and Liickner too^ were 
they not ready to turn their armies against the JacobiaSj against 
Paris ? LafayeltCj who enjoyed great power in the Norths and 
lAas the idol of the middle-class National Guards in Paris ! 

In fact, the King had many reasons to e-\pect a victory. 
The Jacobms dared not act. And when Marat, on July i8, 
after the treachery of Lafayette and Lucincr became Inowii 
—they had lyanted to carry o£ the King on July i6, and to 
set him in the midst of their armies — when Marat proposed 
to take the King as a hostage for the nation against the foreign 
invasion, every one turned his back on him, and treated him 
as a madman : he had none but the snns-culottes in the hovels 
to approve him. Because he had daied to say at that moment 
what to-day we know to be the truths because he had dared 
to denounce the plottings of the King wdth the foreigner, 
Marat was abandoned by every one, even by those few patriotic 
Jacobins upon whom he, who is represented as so suspicious, 
had, however, depended. They refused even to give him an 
asylum when he was hunted down for arrest and knocked 
for shelter at their doors. 

As to the Girondins, after the King had refused their 
proposal, they again parleyed with him, through the inter- 
mediary of the painter, Boze. They sent him another message 
on July 25, 

Fifteen days only separated Paris from August 10. Revo- 
lutionary France was chafing the bit. It knew that the 
supreme moment had come. Either the finishing blow must 
be struck at royalty, or else the Revolution would remain 
unaccomplished. How could they allow royalty to surround 
itself with troops, and to organise the great plot which was 
to deliver Paris to the Germans ? Who knows how many 
years longer royalty, slightly rejuvenated, but still very nearly 
absolute, would have continued to rule France ? 

And yet, at this supreme moment, the whole care of the 
politicians was to dispute among themselves as to whose hands 
the power should fall into if it should drop from the hands 
of the King I 
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The Girondins liv anted it to go to theii Committee of 
Twelve^ ^Hch should then become the Executive Power. 
Robespierre^ for his part, demanded fresh elections— a renovated 
Assembly— a Convention, which should give France a new 
Republican Constitution. 

As to acting, as to preparing the dethronement, nobody 
thought of that except the people : the Jacobins thought of 
it as little as all other politicians. It was once more the 
unknown men/’ the favourites of the people— S ant erre, 
Fournier, the American, the Pole, Lazowski, Carr a, Simon,* 
Westermann, at that time a simple law-clerk — who came 
together at the Soleil d’Or to plan the siege of the palace 
and the general rising, with the red flag at its head. It was 
the sections — the majorit)' of the Paris sections, and a few 
here and there in the north of France — in the department 
of Maine-et-Loire, and in Marseilles ; and finally, the volunteers 
from Marseilles and Brest, whom the people of Paris had 
enlisted in the cause of the insurrection. 

The people : always the people I 

“There (in the National Assemblj^) they were like lawyers 
crazily disputing, without cessation, over trifling matters, 
under the whip of their masters. . . 

“ Here (in the Assembly of the Sections) the very foundations 
of the Republic were being laid,” as Chaumette expressed it 
in his notes on August 10. 

J. F. Simon was a German tutor, an old collaborator of Basedow 
in the Philantropmm at Dessau. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 


THE TENTH OF AUGUST : ITS IMMEDIATE 
CONSEQUENCES 

Peasants ignore fcndal system — Change in state of France — 
Royalist plans — Administration — Army— Lai ay ette — F eu dal 
laws — King and Germans — Revolutionists fear popular rismgs 
—Robespierre — Revolutionary leaders at length join hands — 
People prepare to strike — New “ Commune ” springs up — 
August 10 — Royalists anticipate victory— Indecision of 
Assembly— Abolition of royalty — ^Triumph of popular revolu- 
tion — Decrees passed under compulsion by Assembly — Feudal 
laws — Lands of imtqrSs — Proposal of Mailhe — Legislative 
Assembly dissolves — Commune of Pans 

We have seen what was the condition of France during the 
summer of 1792. For three years the country had been in 
open revolution and a return to the old state of affairs had 
been made absolutely impossible. For^ if the feudal system 
still existed according to law, in actuality it was no longer 
acknowledged by the peasants. They paid the feudal dues 
no more ; they got hold of the lands of the clergy and the 
emigrant nobles ; and in certain places they^ themselves, 
retook from the landlord the lands which formeily belonged 
to the village communities. In their village municipalities, 
they considered themselves the masters of their o^vri 
affairs. 

The State institutions were equally upset. The wdiole of 
the administrative structure, which seemed so formidable 
under the old regime^ was crumbling away under the breath 
of the popular revolution. Who had any respect now for the 
ex-governor of the province, or for the Marshals" Courts 
and the judges of the old farlemmt ? The^ new municipality, 
closely watched over by the local sms^e^UtUs^ the Popular 
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the feudal system, what evil might it not do, all the same, to 
the liberated peasants, if, after having got the upper hand, 
its supporters should dispute in every village the land and the 
liberties the peasants had won. This was, in fact, what the 
King and a good many of the Constitutional Monarchists, 
the Feuillants,^’ proposed to do as soon as the Court party 
should have crushed those whom they called the Jacobins.’^ 

As to the Administration in two-thirds of the departments, 
and even in Paris, the departmental administration and that 
of the districts were against the people, against the Revolution, 
they were ready to adapt themselves to any simulacrum of a 
constitution that would have permitted the middle classes to 
share the power of governing with the King and the Court. 

The army, commanded by men like Lafayette and Luckner, 
could be used at any moment against the nation. In fact, 
we have seen how, after June 20, Lafayette left his camp and 
came to Paris to offer the King the support of his army 
against the people, to break up the patriotic societies and to 
make t &mp d^Stat in favour of the Court. 

And to crown all, the feudal laws still remained in force. 

If the peasants had ceased to pay the feudal dues this was 
a breach of the law ; and the moment the King recovered 
his authority the^ peasants would have been compelled to pay 
everything, so long as they had not freed themselves from 
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of the feudal past by redeeming their ®t?itiicie 
—they would have had to restore all the land they II taken 
from the landlord and even what they had bought | the 
State. 

It Was clear that this provisional state of things c* ^tild not 
last long. A nation cannot go on living with a sword sUw ‘upended 
over^ its head. And, moreover, the people, guided fcl ‘f their 
unfailing instincts, knew perfectly well that the Kir4’ ig was 
conniving with the Germans, and inviting them to 
Paris. At that time, it is true, no written proofj^fe^'s treachery 
was yet known. The correspo^gq^^,^.^^^ Marie^ 

ntomette had known 

"^^rass*^ were urging the Austrians and the 

hasten their march on Paris ; that they weie 
keeping them informed as to all the movements of the French 
troops; transmitting to them ah the military secrets, thus 
delivering up France to the invaders. All this was only learned 
later, and even then, rather vaguely, after the taking of the 
Tuileries, when certain papers of the King’s Kcre seized in a 
secret cupboard made for him by locksmith Gamain. But 
treason is not easily hidden, and by a thousand indications, 
upon which the men and women of the people were quick to 
seize, they were convinced that the Court had made an agree- 
ment with the Germans and that France was going to be 
delivered up to them. 

The idea gradually spread then, through Paris and the 
provinces, that it was necessary to strike a great blow against 
the Tuileries : that the old regime would remain a perpetual 
menace to France so long as Louis XVL remained on the 
throne. 

And in order to strike that blow, an appeal had to be made 
for a rising of the people of Paris — to the men with the pikes 
—as had been done in 1789 before July 14* And tliis was 
what the middle classes refused to do— what they dreaded 
most. We find, indeed, in the writings of the period a kind 
of terror of *Hhe men with the pikes.” Were they going 
to reappear, these men so terrible to the riph ? 

The worst was that- this fear was felt not only by the pro- 




